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HERMAN  BAVINCK. 

The  Free  Churches  of  Holland  possess  at  the  present 
moment  in  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper  and  Dr.  Herman  Bavinck 
theologians  of  genius  and  of  erudition  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Reformed  theology.  In  the  autumn  of 
1898  Dr.  Kuyper  delivered  at  Princeton  Seminary  the 
L.  P.  Stone  Lectures,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  made  his 
voice  heard  by  an  English-speaking  audience.  During  the 
present  month  Dr.  Bavinck  is  to  deliver  these  Lectures.  The 
circumstance  seems  worthy  of  notice ; and  the  occasion 
seems  to  call  for  some  introduction  of  Professor  Bavinck 
to  his  American  audience.  The  following  account  of  the 
position  he  occupies  and  the  work  he  has  done  in  the 
chlirches  and  for  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  has  been 
derived  from  an  authentic  source. — Editors. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  underwent  a 
great  change  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Rationalism  had  already  penetrated  into  the  church  and 
caused  a tremendous  unheaval ; but  it  now  made  itself  mas- 
ter of  almost  the  whole  of  the  church  in  the  form  of  a 
moderate  supranaturalism.  Everywhere  the  old  truths  of 
atonement  and  regeneration  were  set  aside  in  favor  of  new 
dogmas  of  the  example  of  Jesus  and  of  moral  improvement. 
The  hope  was  cherished  that  an  end  could  be  put  to  the  old 

faith  by  means  of  official  preaching,  elementary  education 
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and  university  instruction.  Moderation  should  reign,  all 
extremes  should  be  avoided  and  the  people  should  lead  a 
peaceful  and  happy  life  in  mutual  tolerance.  The  confes- 
sion of  the  church  was  put  into  the  background,  and  the 
presbyterial  form  of  government  shared  the  same  fate. 
French  dominion,  which  was  greeted  as  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom by  the  deluded  people,  had  produced  a hopeless  con- 
fusion in  state  and  church.  The  old  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  with  its  presbyteries  (classes)  and  pro- 
vincial synods  no  doubt  still  existed,  but  it  was  no  longer 
used;  the  state  enacted  various  capricious  laws  affecting 
the  church  and  finally  subjected  the  church  entirely  to  itself 
by  an  imperial  decree  of  the  loth  of  October,  i8io.  From 
the  end  of  November,  i8io,  the  stipends  of  the  pastors 
ceased  to  be  paid,  so  that  their  need  became  continually 
greater  and  confusion  increased.  But  a change  came  in 
November,  1813.  The  Prince  of  Orange  returned  to  the 
country  and  began  to  reign,  not  as  “Stadhouder”,  but  as 
King.  He  soon  tried  to  re-establish  order  in  the  church. 
Although  animated  by  good  intentions,  nevertheless  he 
strove  to  introduce  into  the  church  of  the  Netherlands  the 
episcopal  and  territorial  ideas  which  he  had  learned  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  compelled  it  to  accept  a new,  synodical, 
caesaro-papistic  government,  which  was  at  variance  with 
the  old  presbyterial  organization. 

These  two  important  changes,  in  confession  and  church- 
government,  were  the  cause  of  a conflict  which,  beginning 
slowly,  steadily  increased  in  force,  and  has  gone  on  till  the 
present  day.  For  although  the  new  tendency  seemed  to 
have  conquered  the  whole  field,  the  old  Reformed  faith 
still  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Here  and  there 
pastors  still  preached  the  old  truths  and  attracted  many 
hearers.  From  Switzerland  the  so-called  “Revival”  pene- 
trated into  the  Netherlands  and  awoke,  especially  in  cer- 
tain aristocratic  circles,  new  spiritual  life,  which  was  fed 
and  strengthened  by  the  immutable  truths  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  opposition  to  the  new  doctrine  and  church- 
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government  eventually  led  to  the  “Separation”  of  1834, 
from  which  sprang  the  later  so-called  “Christian  Reformed 
Church”.  At  first  this  “Separation”  had  to  pass  through 
difficult  times.  It  was  opposed  with  violence  by  the  gov- 
ernment, looked  upon  by  the  established  “Hervormde 
Kerk”  with  jealous  eyes,  scorned  by  the  people,  disapproved 
of  by  those  who,  while  agreeing  with  it  in  confession,  yet 
considered  it  an  untimely  and  arbitrary  movement,  torn  to 
pieces  by  internal  strife.  But  slowly  conditions  improved. 
A period  of  growth  and  prosperity  ensued,  especially  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Theological  School  at  Kampen  in 
1854.  The  movement  was  strengthened  in  1869  by  union 
with  another  small  church,  which  owed  its  existence  also  to 
separation  from  the  “Hervormde  Kerk”.  It  was  ex- 
tended still  further  in  1892  by  union  with  a group  of  local 
congregations,  which  in  1886  and  the  following  years  had 
refused  obedience  to  the  synodical  regime  of  the  “Her- 
vormde Kerk”  under  the  leadership  of  Kuyper,  Rutgers 
and  Lohman.  The  united  churches  then  took  the  name  of 
“De  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nederland”. 

This  spiritual  revival  in  the  Netherlands  exercised  a great 
influence  also  in  the  provinces  of  East-Friesland  and  Bent- 
heim,  which  from  of  old  had  been  allied  in  many  ways  with 
the  Dutch  people.  Under  the  leadership  of  an  enthusiastic 
preacher,  who  had  to  suffer  much  scorn  and  persecution  for 
his  faith,  a young  man,  by  name  Jan  Bavinck,  was  brought 
to  a knowledge  of  the  truth  in  a remarkable  way,  and  later 
was  led  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  After  having 
worked  a short  time  as  a preacher  in  his  own  country,  he 
entered  the  ministry  in  the  congregation  of  Hoogeveen  in 
the  Netherlands.  There  a son  was  born  to  him  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1854,  eight  days  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Theological  School  at  Kampen,  who  received  the  name 
of  Herman  Bavinck.  Birth  and  education  in  a pious.  Re- 
formed family  were  of  great  significance  in  the  life  of  this 
son.  In  it  he  received  a deep  and  ineffaceable  impression 
of  the  truth  of  the  Reformed  confession,  and  there  were 
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imprinted  on  his  mind  those  fundamental  convictions  which 
formed  the  starting  point  of  his  thought  and  activity,  and 
which  still  remain  with  him  in  his  later  years,  his  life  thus 
confirming  the  truth  of  Fichte’s  word,  that  the  philosophy 
which  a man  upholds  depends  on  what  he  is.  Life  precedes 
science  and  the  conviction  of  the  heart  the  direction  of  the 
thoughts. 

But  although  young  Bavinck  adhered,  by  virtue  of  home 
training,  with  heart  and  soul  to  the  Reformed  confession, 
nevertheless,  as  he  entered  upon  maturer  years,  he  did  not 
feel  quite  at  ease  in  the  small  circle  of  the  “Separation”.  The 
church  in  which  he  was  born  and  brought  up  was  too  far 
from  the  world,  and  the  truth  in  which  he  was  educated 
was  too  much  separated  from  the  scientific  thought  of 
the  time.  There  was  no  connection  and  no  cooperation 
between  them,  but  only  separation  and  antagonism.  This 
condition  was  not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances.  In 
the  eyes  of  pious  men,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but 
scorn  and  persecution  from  the  government  and  society, 
from  the  established  Church  and  the  official  science,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  country  was  given  over  to  unbelief 
and  lost  to  Christian  truth.  There  were  even  some  who 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  expatriate  themselves  and  to 
seek  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  This  desire  was  certainly 
not  unnatural  and  is  easily  explained,  but  its  point  of  view 
was  very  one-sided.  Even  in  his  youth  Herman  Bavinck 
understood  that  such  a total  separation  between  the  church 
and  the  world  could  not  be  right,  because  on  the  one  side 
it  violated  the  truth  of  the  church  and  religion,  which  is 
catholic  by  nature,  and  on  the  other  side  it  was  itself  at 
fault  in  not  appreciating  the  good  elements  which  are  con- 
tained under  God’s  guidance  in  the  culture  of  to-day.  So 
he  persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  receive  his  scien- 
tific education  first  at  the  gymnasium  at  Zwolle  and  later 
at  the  University  of  Leiden.  The  Theological  School  at 
Kampen,  although  it  had  many  advantages  for  the  training 
of  ministers,  was  not  well  enough  equipped  scientifically  to 
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give  him  what  his  heart  and  mind  desired.  So,  with  the 
consent  of  his  j^arents,  he  went  in  1874  to  Leiden,  at  that 
time  the  center  of  the  “Modern  Theology”. 

Scholten  and  Kuenen  were  then  the  most  able  and  most 
renowned  professors  in  the  faculty  of  theology  there. 
Scholten  had  this  peculiarity;  in  contradistinction  from  the 
supranaturalistic  school,  which  had  an  unhistorical  bent, 
he  went  back  to  the  old  Reformed  theology  and  sought  in 
it  a foundation  for  his  own  system.  Old  dogmatic  works, 
esteemed  totally  worthless  and  sold  as  waste-paper,  were 
drawn  by  him  from  obscurity,  zealously  studied  and  eagerly 
used  for  his  chief  work  on  De  Leer  van  de  Hervormde 
Kerk.  He  did  in  the  Netherlands  what  a short  time  before 
Alexander  Schweizer  had  done  in  Germany.  But  still  he 
was  far  from  accepting  the  old  Reformed  theology.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  maintained  and  zealously 
defended  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  the 
trinity,  the  incarnation  and  the  resurrection.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  his  philosophy  came  under  the  influence  of 
Hegel,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  striving  to  put  the 
new  wine  of  his  monistic  system  into  the  old  bottles  of 
Reformed  terminology. 

For  a long  time  the  Netherlands  stood  astonished  at  this 
flag  of  truce.  Faith  and  science  seemed  to  be  reconciled. 
The  old  Reformed  theologians,  in  at  least  their  principles 
and  purest  thoughts,  were  made  the  preachers  of  the  new 
wisdom;  and  Scholten  came  forward  as  the  19th  century 
successor  and  interpreter  of  Paul,  Augustine  and  Calvin. 
“Modern  Theology”,  of  which  Scholten  was  the  spiritual 
father,  soon  took  the  place  of  honour;  it  felt  itself  strong 
and  set  itself  against  all  other  theological  and  philosophical 
schools  in  an  aggressive  and  polemic  manner.  Genuinely 
Reformed  and  genuinely  scientific  seemed  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

When  Herman  Bavinck  entered  the  University  of  Leiden 
in  1874  and  came  under  the  teaching  of  Scholten,  the 
high-tide  of  “Alodern  Theology”  had  already  passed.  Not 
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only  had  its  negative  and  destructive  tendency  become  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  struggle  with  other  schools,  but 
there  had  appeared  from  within  its  own  circle  various  men 
who  regarded  this  reconciliation  of  the  old  Reformed  con- 
fession and  Hegel’s  pantheism  as  an  illusion  and  who  were 
no  longer  able  to  accept  the  monistic  determinism  which 
Scholten  preached.  They  thus  felt  themselves  obliged,  for 
conscience  sake,  to  abandon  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
“Alodern  Theology”  had  thus  already  passed  from  the  ag- 
gressive and  polemical  period  to  the  apologetic ; it  could  no 
longer  attack;  it  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  its  position 
and  to  defend  itself.  Scholten  did  this  during  these  years 
with  zeal  and  force;  he  remained  true  to  the  end  to  the  ban- 
ner he  had  himself  unfolded,  but  the  younger  men  left  him 
and  went  their  own  way.  Those  who  came  from  Reformed 
families  conceived  that  the  wine  which  Scholten  poured  out 
was  not  what  it  purported  to  be;  the  terms  sounded  Re- 
formed, to  be  sure,  but  the  system  itself  was  little  more 
than  a Dutch  edition  of  Hegel’s  monism. 

The  strongest  influence  at  Leiden  was  now  exerted  no 
longer  by  Scholten,  but  by  his  younger  colleague,  Abra- 
ham Kuenen,  a profound  and  accurate  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Scholten  had  built  up  his  system  without  in- 
quiring into  the  solidity  of  its  foundations.  Neither  the 
critics  of  reason  nor  the  critics  of  Scripture  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  heart.  He  never  understood  or  valued  Kant, 
and  though  in  his  later  period  he  was  obliged  to  form  a 
judgment  about  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  he  was  too  dogmatically  inclined  to  make 
impartial  inquiry  into  these  matters  or  to  wield  here  a per- 
manent influence.  Kuenen,  on  the  contraiy,  was  a strong, 
accurate  and  earnest  critic.  He  asserted  nothing  without 
previously  considering  it  from  all  sides,  and  thus  he  inspired 
confidence  among  his  disciples.  He  was  not  a philosopher. 
He  laid  more  stress  on  the  ethical  than  on  the  religious 
life.  As  to  morals,  he  took  his  standpoint  with  Kant  in  the 
ethical  nature  of  man.  Conscience  was  to  him  an  original 
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datum,  which  could  not  be  explained  by  evolution;  and 
this  he  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  an  ethical  view  of  the 
world.  But  those  who  attended  his  ethical  lectures  could 
not  understand  how  Kuenen,  according  to  his  principles, 
maintained  this  position.  He  did  not  show  how  the  origi- 
nality of  ethical  consciousness,  the  greatest  wonder  in  itself, 
could  find  a place  in  his  anti-supranaturalistic  view  of  the 
world;  and  he  did  not  explain  how  the  independence  of 
ethical  life  could  be  harmonized  with  the  deterministic 
monism  which  he  had  embraced,  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
from  personal  conviction,  as  under  the  influence  of  his 
colleague,  Scholten. 

This  defect  in  Kuenen’s  ethical  teaching  had  its  parallel 
in  his  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  accurate  analy- 
sis, his  endeavour  after  impartiality,  his  prudence  in  con- 
clusions, commanded  admiration,  but,  after  all  his  critical 
investigations,  the  mystery  of  the  religion  of  Israel  re- 
mained unexplained.  For  although  this  religion  is  certainly 
not  sufficiently  described  by  the  name  “ethical  monotheism”, 
yet  its  ethical  monotheism  is  a fact  which  needs  explana- 
tion. By  taking  his  position  in  the  prophetism  of  the  8th 
century  B.  C.,  Kuenen  enveloped  himself  in  an  unresol vable 
antinomy.  For,  if  this  ethical  monotheism  is  a product 
of  the  prophets  of  the  8th  century,  it  not  only  becomes 
necessary  to  assign  a later  date  to  all  the  sources  in  which 
it  is  mentioned,  but  the  ethical  monotheism  itself  also  ap- 
pears quite  suddenly  without  historical  preparation.  If, 
however,  the  evolutionary  principle  does  not  admit  of  a 
sudden  and  unprepared  appearance  of  ethical  monotheism, 
then  this  ethical  monotheism  cannot  be  used  as  a canon  or 
norm  in  the  criticism  of  the  sources.  Some  of  Kuenen’s 
students  perceived  this  more  or  less  clearly  when  they  were 
attending  his  lectures,  but  the  development  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  has  since  brought  it  to  light  even  more  con- 
vincingly. Criticism  is  a means,  not  an  end;  yet  even  if  the 
dates  which  Kuenen  assigned  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment could  be  justified,  the  chief  questions  still  remain  un- 
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answered,  viz.,  from  what  source  did  Israel’s  religion  come, 
what  development  did  it  undergo,  and  how  did  it  reach  its 
fulfilment  in  Christianity.  More  and  more  the  conviction 
has  forced  itself  on  careful  investigators,  that  just  as  the 
person  of  Christ  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  the  figure  of 
Moses  with  the  lawgiving  and  the  covenant  is  the  necessary 
basis  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

Herman  Bavinck  accordingly  left  the  University  of 
Leiden  with  the  idea  that  “Modern  Theology”  raises  ear- 
nest problems,  which  in  itself  it  is  least  of  all  capable  of 
solving.  For  some  time  he  pondered  the  question  whether 
the  so-called  “ethical”  theology  could  not  provide  for  these 
needs.  It  had  an  excellent  representative  in  Daniel  Chante- 
pie  de  la  Saussaye,  who  after  a richly  blessed  pastoral  life 
became  a professor  at  Groningen  in  1872,  but  died  two 
years  afterward,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  This  “ethical” 
theology  set  itself  in  opposition  to  Scholten’s  principles,  but 
it  did  not  manifest  much  sympathy  for  the  Reformed  con- 
fession. It  was  neither  historical  nor  national,  but  was  fed 
chiefly  by  ideas  which  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Vinet  had  developed  in  foreign  lands.  Although  it  had  a 
deep  conviction  that  its  vocation  was  to  reconcile  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  modern  thought,  it  lacked  a decisive  prin- 
ciple and  a consistent  method  of  procedure.  In  a special 
study  on  De  Theologie  von  Prof.  Dr.  Daniel  Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye,  Leiden,  1884,  2°  druk,  1903,  Bavinck  has  given 
a circumstantial  account  of  it. 

Other  factors  and  circumstances  strengthened  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Reformed  confession  had  exercised  upon 
him  in  his  youth.  The  teaching  of  Scholten,  although  it 
did  not  satisfy  him  in  its  theological  content,  yet  it  awoke 
his  historical  sense  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  treasures  of 
truth  which  were  hidden  in  the  old  Reformed  theology. 
The  subject  that  he  treated  in  his  dissertation,  De  Efhiek 
van  H.  Zzvingli,  1880,  offered  him  the  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating into  the  origin  of  the  Reformation  and  of  making 
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a study  of  its  motives  and  inspirations.  The  short  but 
blessed  period  which  he  spent  in  the  ministry  at  Franeker, 
and  the  acquaintance  he  made  there  with  the  religious  life, 
as  Reformed  truth  translated  into  practice,  were  foremost 
among  the  influences  which  led  him  back  with  stronger 
convictions  than  before  in  the  direction  which  his  home- 
training had  already  given  to  his  spiritual  life.  All  these 
influences  made  clear  to  him  that  Christianity  is  a history, 
a unity  of  idea  and  fact,  an  inmost  connection  of  word  and 
deed;  that  the  separation  which  Hegel  and  Scholten  tried 
to  bring  about  between  these  two  elements  would  have  as 
a consequence  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  accordingly  this  religion  is  realized  in 
history  both  by  word  and  deed,  by  illumination  and  regen- 
eration. There  may  be  no  infallible  guidance  in  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  her  confession,  but  the  promise  is  not 
thereby  annulled  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured  out  upon  the 
church,  leads  believers  into  all  truth  and,  on  account  of 
the  catholicity  of  the  truth,  gives  to  every  people  and  to 
every  century  a special  vocation  and  a special  task.  Among 
the  various  types  of  confession  in  which  Christianity  has 
unfolded  itself,  the  Reformed  church  and  theology  takes 
a special  place,  and  that  a place  of  honour.  For  in  this 
confession  the  Christian  religion  is  most  purely  represented 
as  religion,  and  therefore  also  as  most  catholic ; for  while 
it  teaches  that  there  is  nothing  in  man  that  gives  him  a 
claim  on  the  fellowship  of  God,  it  teaches  also  that  there  is 
nothing  that  could  anywhere  or  ever  preclude  him  from  it. 
Religion  and  grace  are  one.  Christian  theology,  which  in 
the  last  century  made  itself  continually  dependent  on  phil- 
osophy and  science,  needs  nothing  more  to-day  than  to 
regain  its  independence,  to  return  to  its  own  principle  and  to 
go  to  work  in  its  own  way. 

This  was  the  fundamental  idea  which  Herman  Bavinck 
developed  in  an  address  on  De  Wctcnschap  dcr  Heilige 
Godgeleerdheid,  delivered  on  the  loth  of  January,  1883, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  Professor  in  the 
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Theological  School  at  Kampen.  In  opposition  to  the  mod- 
ern demand  that  theology  must  be  more  and  more  secular- 
ized, he  advocated  the  duty  of  maintaining  its  holy  and 
independent  character  and  of  allowing  no  science  nor  phil- 
osophy to  put  a yoke  of  bondage  upon  it.  Christian  the- 
ology^ his  its  own  principle,  object  and  aim : it  has  its 
principle  in  the  peculiar  revelation  that  comes  to  it  through 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  it  has  its  object  in  the  knowledge 
which  emanates  from  God  in  the  person  of  Christ;  and 
it  has  its  aim  in  the  building  up  of  the  church  and  in  the 
glorification  of  God’s  name.  If  theology  does  not  distin- 
guish itself  by  means  of  these  special  characteristics  from 
all  other  sciences,  it  has  no  right  to  exist;  but  if  it  has 
these  special  characteristics,  then  it  has  its  own  life,  it 
takes  an  independent  place  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences, 
and  it  has  a claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  church.  Both  science  and  the  church  have  need  of 
theology,  in  the  same  way  as  it  in  its  turn  profits  by  both 
and  makes  use  of  both.  In  proportion  as  theology  has 
regained  its  independence,  it  seeks  according  to  its  nature 
alliance  with  all  that  is  around  it,  with  all  sciences  and  with 
the  entirety  of  culture.  Christianity  is  the  only  true,  and, 
therefore,  also  the  highest  and  the  complete  religion,  assim- 
ilating all  that  is  true,  good  and  beautiful  in  the  world,  and 
opposing  only  all  that  is  sinful  and  impure.  Thus  Professor 
Bavinck  expressed  himself  in  the  rectoral  addresses  on  De 
Katholiciteit  van  Christendom  en  Kerk,  1888,  and  on  De 
Algemeene  Genade,  1894.  If  the  independence  of  religion 
and  theology  is  upheld,  one  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on 
its  duty  to  think  on  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  honest 
and  just  and  pure  and  lovely.  For  the  world  as  an  organic 
whole  is  the  object  of  God’s  love.  Christ  came  not  into  the 
world  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  it.  The  Gospel  is  a 
glad  tidings  for  all  creatures.  The  Roman  Church  misin- 
terpreted this  catholicity  by  its  dualistic  supranaturalism ; 
Luther  and  Zwingli  partly  re-established  it;  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally contained  and  unfolded  in  the  Reformed  theology. 
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which  received  its  stamp  from  Calvin.  In  this  theology, 
religion  is  purely  conceived  and  the  whole  life  of  man  in 
society,  or  state,  or  church,  is  represented  as  a service  of 
God,  a standing  and  walking  always  in  the  light  of  His 
presence. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a writer  with  such  sympathies 
would  look  around  and  endeavor,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  strength,  to  work  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  day.  The  founding  of  the  Free  University  at  Amster- 
dam in  1880,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  encyclo- 
pedic alliance  between  theology  and  the  other  sciences.  Pro- 
fessor Bavinck  hailed  with  much  joy ; and  the  second  exodus 
out  of  the  “Hervormde  Kerk”  in  1886  and  the  following 
years  received  his  warm  and  cordial  sympathy,  being,  as 
he  was,  a son  of  the  “Separation”  of  1834.  In  the  union 
of  both  groups  of  congregations,  which  took  place  in  1892, 
he  took  an  active  part ; and  labored  with  others  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  Theological  School  at  Kampen  and  the 
Free  University  at  Amsterdam.  When  these  endeavours 
again  proved  unsuccessful  at  the  synod  of  Arnhem  in  1903, 
he  left  the  Theolgical  School  at  Kampen  with  his  colleague 
Biesterveld  and  accepted  the  nomination  to  a professorship 
in  the  Free  University.  He  worked  also  in  behalf  of  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  education  of  Christian  teachers 
through  the  publication  of  his  Beginselen  der  Psychologic, 
1897,  and  his  Pacdagogischc  Beginselen,  1904.  In  his 
Christelijke  Wetenschap,  1904,  and  his  Christelijke  IVcreld- 
beschovzving,  he  maintained  that  science  and  philosophy, 
denying  revelation  and  religion,  could  not  fulfil  their  own 
vocation.  At  the  150th  anniversary  of  Bilderdijk’s  birth 
he  described  the  philosophical  view  of  the  world  which  this 
thinker  and  poet  had  set  forth.  Convinced  of  the  power  of 
the  Word  and  of  the  high  and  holy  vocation  which  preach- 
ers in  these  days  have  to  fulfill,  he  wrote  a treatise  on  De 
Welsprekendheid,  1901.  For  the  practice  of  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  life  he  gave,  under  the  title  De  Offerande  des 
Lofs,  1901,  5'  druk  1907,  a series  of  meditations  intended 
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for  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  Sacramentd 
In  De  Zekcrheid  des  Geloofs,  1901,  2'  druk  1903,  he  sought 
to  show  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  may  be  assured  of 
his  life  in  the  fellowship  of  God;  and  in  his  Hedendaagsche 
Moraal,  1902,  he  drew  up  a sketch  of  the  tendencies  which 
are  prevalent  at  the  present  day  in  moral  science.^ 

The  chief  subject  which  Professor  Bavinck  has  taught 
at  the  Theological  School  at  Kampen  and  later  at  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam  has  been  Dogmatics.  His  prin- 
cipal published  work  is  therefore  naturally  devoted  to  this 
science,  and  appeared  under  the  title,  Gereformeerde  Dog- 
matiek  from  1895  to  1900  in  four  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  and  the  second  have  since  appeared  in  a revised  and 
augmented  edition.  This  work  embraces  the  following 
characteristics : 

( I ) After  an  introduction,  which  treats  of  the  name, 
idea,  place,  method,  division  and  history  of  dogmatics,  an 
exposition  is  given  of  the  principles  on  which  this  dogmatic 
theology  is  built  up  in  distinction  from  other  works.  In 
doing  this  the  author  goes  back  to  the  principles  of  science 
in  general  and  then  advances  to  the  principles  of  religion 
in  general  and  of  Christian  theology'  in  particular.  The 
principles  of  Christianity  are  described  as  two.  The  first, 
viz.,  the  special  revelation  in  the  Holy'  Scriptures,  has  an 
objective,  and  the  second,  viz.,  the  illumination  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  has  a subjective  character.  The  special  revelation  is 
the  completion  and  at  the  same  time  the  measure  of  all 
revelation  in  nature  and  history,  and  faith,  as  a gift  of 

’ Also  translated  into  English : The  Sacrifice  of  Praise.  M editatious 
before  and  after  receiving  access  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  John  Dolfin.  1908. 

* Among  other  writings  of  Prof.  Bavinck  may  be  mentioned : 
Schepphig  of  Ontwikkeling,  1902.  Roeping  en  W edergeboorte,  1903. 
Godsdienst  en  Godgeleerdheid,  1902.  Het  Wecen  des  Christendoms, 
1906.  Ez'olutie,  1907.  Christelijke  Bcginsclen  en  Maatschappelijke 
Verhoudingen,  1908.  Also  the  two  articles:  “Recent  Dogmatic 

Thought  in  the  Netherlands”,  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
view, April,  1892,  and  “The  Future  of  Calvinism”,  ibid.,  January,  1894. 
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God’s  spirit,  is  the  highest  development  of  human  con- 
sciousness. 

(2)  In  the  exposition  of  the  material  part  of  dogmatic 
theology,  the  author  first  sums  up  the  Scriptural  data  of 
each  dogma;  then  shows  in  broad  lines  the  direction  along 
which  the  development  of  the  dogma  has  taken  place; 
and  finally  gives  the  theoretical  explanation  and  defense. 
Against  this  treatment  objections  may  no  doubt  be  made 
from  a systematical  point  of  view,  for  dogmatics  is,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  else  than  exposition  of  dogma.  But  the 
intention  of  the  author  is  in  no  sense  to  take  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  history  of  revelation,  the  history  of  dogma, 
and  apologetics,  what  is  properly  their  work.  He  has 
adopted  the  above  mentioned  order  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, first,  because  he  obtained  in  this  way  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  readers  acquainted  in  some  degree 
with  the  problems  which  dogmatics  has  to  meet  in  our  days 
and  of  awakening  in  them  the  desire  for  research ; and  sec- 
ondly, because  he  could  in  this  way  show  from  the  facts 
themselves  that  dogma  is  not  an  arbitrary  opinion,  but  or- 
ganically grows  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  receives  in  the 
Reformed  theology  its  purest  and  highest  unfolding.  Dog- 
matics bears  a Christian-historical  and  therefore  a catholic 
character. 

(3)  In  the  thetical  exposition  of  dogma  the  author 
strives  to  bring  it  into  connection  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  doctrines  which  other  religions,  scientific  inquiries  and 
philosophic  systems  have  brought  forward.  For  it  is  idle  to 
imagine  that  theology,  and  especially  dogmatics,  has  to  do 
with  matters  which  have  significance  only  for  the  schools 
or  for  a small  circle  of  learned  men.  Dogmatics  always 
treats  of  questions  of  life  which  have  the  deepest  interest 
for  every  man,  so  that,  although  one  can  do  away  with  the 
answers  which  Christian  dogmatics  gives  to  these  questions, 
he  cannot  escape  from  the  questions  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  these  questions  remain  and  we  must  seek  an  an- 
swer to  them.  And  if  one  compares  the  answers  which  are 
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given  from  other  points  of  view  with  those  which  Chris- 
tianity gives,  the  divine  wisdom  will  appear  in  its  superiority 
to  human  folly.  Dogma  does  not  arise  from  reason,  but  it 
is  reasonable  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

(4)  Finally  although  the  author  has  planned  this  dog- 
matic broadly,  he  always  takes  care  not  to  lose  himself  in 
subtle,  scholastic  speculations.  Dogmatics  everywhere  has 
to  do  with  matters  of  life,  and  the  author  is  convinced  that 
Reformed  theology  has  grasped  and  explained  the  thoughts 
of  revelation  in  the  purest  way.  But  he  tries  always  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  whole  of  the  Christian  church,  both 
iniits  past  and  in  its  present  development,  and  not  only  with 
tire  confession,  but  also  with  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church. 
No  single  church  or  system  of  theology  has  the  right  to 
consider  itself  as  the  one  church  or  as  the  one  theology. 
Dogma  strikes  its  roots  deeply  into  the  past,  but  it  also 
spreads  its  branches  widely  and  broadly  on  all  sides.  And 
it  is  the  more  necessary,  in  these  times,  to  lay  stress  on  the 
catholicity  of  dogma,  because  the  crisis  through  which 
religion  and  Christianity  are  passing  to-day  concerns  not 
one  church,  but  all  churches,  and  not  only  the  doctrine,  but 
also  the  life  of  religion  itself.^ 

By  the  scientific  labor  in  which  Professor  Bavinck  has 
been  engaged  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  has  taken 
an  honourable  place  in  the  church  and  the  theology  of  his 
country.  His  work  has  been  recognized  in  different  ways 
and  on  different  occasions.  Not  only  is  he  a member  of 
various  scientific  societies,  e.  g.,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Amsterdam,  but  he  has  also  been  decorated  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  with  the  order  of  the  Dutch  Lion. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  professorship,  his  pupils,  present  and  past, 
gave  him  an  ovation.  One  of  his  first  disciples,  now  for 
some  years  his  colleague.  Prof.  Biesterveld,  acted  as  their 

“Under  the  title:  Magnolia  Dei;  Onderwijzing  in  de  Christelijke 
religie  naar  Gereformeerde  belijdcnis,  Prof.  Bavinck  is  now  writing  a 
popular  dogmatic  hand-book,  which  will  be  complete  in  twenty-seven 
parts,  each  of  twenty-four  pages ; twelve  parts  have  already  appeared. 
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spokesman.  In  the  first  place,  he  thanked  his  former 
teacher  for  the  scientific  instruction  which  they  had  received 
in  his  courses ; next,  for  the  many  works  which  had  ap- 
peared from  his  hand,  and  concluded  with  the  following 
words : “Finally,  we  thank  you  also  for  the  holy  inspiration 
which  has  come  from  you  to  us  and  which  has  set  on  fire 
the  hearts  of  your  disciples.  This  was  not  the  least  among 
the  virtues  that  characterized  your  instruction ; on  the  one 
side,  the  high  earnestness,  which  spoke  to  us  in  every  part 
of  dogmatics : ‘take  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground’ ; on  the  other 
side,  so  much  tenderness  and  sincerity,  that  your  hearers 
and  readers  felt  themselves  nearer  to  God,  the  knowledge 
of  whom  you  taught.  You  were  all  this  for  us,  and  sought 
to  implant  in  us  scientific  method,  thorough-going  knowl- 
edge, and  a holy  enthusiasm  for  the  truth  which  is  from 
God.  As  you  were  educating  us  also  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  of  God,  which  of  us  did  not  hang  on  your  lips 
when  you  unfolded  that  Word  to  us  in  the  church;  and 
whose  heart  of  those  standing  around  did  not  exclaim: 
‘Oh,  may  a portion  of  my  master’s  spirit  fall  on  me!’  If 
there  are  among  your  old  disciples  those  who  are  engaged 
in  scientific  labour  or  those  who  preach  the  Word  with 
fervor,  in  fitting  language,  with  enthusiastic  conviction, — 
and  there  are  such — their  impulse  and  inspiration  for  work 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  your  teaching  and  to  your 
example.” 
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If  the  search  for  truth,  as  Lessing  believed,  is  to  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  its  complete  possession,  philosophers 
should  now  be  happy,  for  never  before  has  the  answer  to 
Pilate’s  question,  What  is  truth?  been  more  eagerly  sought, 
and  never  certainly  has  the  true  answer  appeared  to  be  more 
doubtful.  The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  lies 
mainly  at  the  doors  of  Prof.  William  James,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Prof.  Dewey,  of  Chicago — now  of  Columbia 
University, — and  Mr.  Schiller,  of  Oxford,  has  advocated 
with  striking  success  a new  theory  of  truth,  of  its  origin, 
nature  and  criterion.  The  new  school  appeals  especially  to 
the  interest  and  pride  of  Americans  as  being  the  first  notable 
philosophical  movement  to  have  its  origin  on  American  soil. 
While  the  name  and  in  part  the  doctrine  of  Pragmatism 
were  first  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Pierce^  as  long  as  thirty 
years  ago,  it  remained  for  Prof.  James  to  become  the  recog- 
nized champion  of  the  new  method,  and  his  adoption  of 
Pragmatism  as  the  name  for  his  own  views,  in  an  address 
in  California  ten  years  ago,  may  be  taken  as  the  birthday  of 
the  new  way  of  thinking.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  new 
movement  has  constantly  gained  in  popularity,  and  the  dis- 
cussion it  has  awakened  has  so  overshadowed  other  topics 
that  the  word  “pragmatism”  literally  “spots”  the  pages  of 
the  philosophical  journals.  The  controversy  has  overflowed 
into  the  pages  of  the  literary  monthlies  and  the  popular 
weeklies,  and  has  even  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sional humorists,  one  of  whom  hits  off  the  new  views  with 
the  remark,  “Th’  truth  is  somethin’  that  wurruks.  If  it 
don’t  wurruk,  it  ain’t  th’  truth.  . . . Whin  th’  truth 

’“How  to  Make  Our  Ideas  Clear.”  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Jan., 
1878. 
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stops  wurrukin’  it’s  a lie,  an’  whin  a lie  starts  goin’,  it’s 
th’  truth.”2 

The  rise  of  a new  philosophy  can  never  be  a matter  of 
indifference  to  religion.  So  closely  are  philosophy  and 
religion  allied  that  a new  philosophy  is  likely  to  have  its 
origin  in  a religious  interest  and  is  ciuite  sure  in  turn  to 
exert  a .strong  influence  upon  religious  thought.  This  influ- 
ence in  classical  instances  has  not  been  exactly  what  the 
founder  of  the  new  system  intended.  Everyone  knows  how 
Berkeley,  in  order  to  refute  materialism,  did  away  with 
material  substance,  while  his  own  principles  were  used  by 
Hume  to  dispense  with  spiritual  substance ; and  how  Kant’s 
destruction  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  immortality  to 
make  room  for  faith  has  given  to  agnosticism  its  strongest 
weapon.  It  is  not  surprising  that  theology  has  grown  a 
little  shy  in  accepting  the  proffered  aid  of  philosophy,  and 
is  inclined  to  cry,  “Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts!’’ 
In  the  case  of  Pragmatism,  however,  as  presented  in  the 
recent  lectures  of  Prof.  James,®  suspicion  is  disarmed.  Prof. 
James  comes  with  the  conscious  mission  of  mediator  be- 
tween the  scientific  temper  and  the  religious  temper,  offer- 
ing an  empiricism  which  accepts  cordially  and  enthusias- 
tically the  facts  and  theories  of  modern  science  and  yet 
gives  full  recognition  to  the  needs  of  the  spirit.  He  offers 
to  science  a cure  for  easily  besetting  materialism  and  to 
religion  a cure  for  its  remoteness  and  alleged  aversion  from 
facts.  For  this  office  of  concilator  Prof.  James  is  eminently 
qualified.  His  professional  standing  as  a psychologist  is  of 
the  highest,  and  no  writer  of  our  time  has  done  more  to 
make  the  study  of  psychology  popular.  He  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  application  of  psychological  methods  to  the 
analysis  of  religious  experience,  and  he  has  spoken  and 
written  often  and  impressively  upon  the  deepest  questions 
of  morals  and  religion. 

^“Mr.  Dooley  on  Philosophers.”  American  Magazine,  Mar.,  1908. 

^Pragmatism,  a New  Name  for  Some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking: 
Popular  Lectures  on  Philosophy  by  William  James,  1907. 
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Students  of  Prof.  James’  writings  can  trace  the  roots  of 
his  Pragmatism  faintly  perhaps  in  his  Psychology,  with  its 
emphasis  upcn  the  motor  side  of  consciousness,  but  more 
clearly  in  his  Will  to  Believe  (1896).  Readers  of  this  vol- 
ume will  not  soon  forget  the  stimulus  received  from  its 
perusal  both  in  the  way  of  moral  enthusiasm  and  of  relig- 
ious conviction.  There  were  hints  of  pluralism  and  radical 
empiricism  and  a vigorous  protest  against  a “block”  uni- 
verse, but  no  developed  theory  of  truth  or  reality  calling 
for  assent  or  rejection;  and  most  readers,  we  imagine,  were 
content  to  yield  to  the  spell  of  one  who,  with  marvelous 
gifts  of  style,  knew  how  to  lay  bare  the  moral  foundations 
of  life  and  could  speak  with  authority  upon  its  supreme 
moral  issues.  The  ver\^  title  of  the  book  was  a boon  to  the 
homilist  already  familiar  with  the  author’s  chapters  on 
“Habit”  and  “The  Will”,  while  the  second  essay,  “Is  Life 
Worth  Living?”  with  its  insight  into  the  pathos  of  existence 
and  yet  its  fine  contempt  for  those  who  shrink  from  life’s 
struggle,  may  be  and  has  been  used  like  a tract  to  kindle  the 
moral  ardor  of  youth.  The  religious  philisopher  could  find 
in  the  later  essays  of  the  volume,  if  not  a new  argument  for 
theism,  at  least  a new  and  striking  statement  of  the  older 
moral  argument,  while  the  Christian  apologist  would  wel- 
come the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  volitional  element  in 
our  deepest  convictions ; 

“‘What  think  ye  of  Christ?’  friend?  when  all’s  done  and  said, 

Like  you  this  Christianity  or  not? 

It  may  be  false,  but  will  you  wish  it  true? 

Has  it  your  vote  to  be  so  if  it  can?” 

In  his  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  (1902),  Prof. 
James  explicitly  adopts  the  pragmatic  method.  It  is  true 
that  the  apprehension  of  the  timid  was  aroused  by  hints  of 
a “sort  of  polytheism”  (pluralism)  to  be  developed  later 
by  the  author,  but  the  weight  of  his  whole  investigation 
was  thrown  behind  the  argument,  “God  is  real,  since  He 
produces  real  effects”. 

What  then,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  is  Pragmatism?  It  is 
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worth  while  to  set  down  for  reference  tlie  primary  defini- 
tions before  tracing  the  development  of  the  doctrine.  Prag- 
matism, says  Mr.  C.  S.  Pierce,  is  the  application  to  meta- 
physics of  the  following  maxim:  “Consider  what  effects, 
that  might  conceivably  have  practical  bearings,  we  conceive 
the  object  of  our  conception  to  have.  Then  our  conception 
of  these  effects  is  the  whole  of  our  conception  of  the  ob- 
ject.”'* * This  maxim,  he  says,  was  suggested  by  reflection 
upon  Kant’s  Critic  of  the  Pure  Reason.  Prof.  James,  adopt- 
ing this  principle,  pushes  it,  Mr.  Pierce  thinks,  “to  such 
extremes  as  must  tend  to  give  us  pause”,  but  his  definition  is 
not  essentially  different.  Pragmatism  is,  “the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  ‘meaning’  of  a conception  expresses  itself  in  prac- 
tical consequences,  consequences  either  in  the  shape  of  con- 
duct to  be  recommended,  or  in  that  of  experiences  to  be 
expected,  if  the  conception  be  true ; which  consequences 
would  be  different  if  it  were  untrue,  and  must  be  different 
from  the  consequences  by  which  the  meaning  of  other  con- 
ceptions is  in  turn  expressed.  If  a second  conception  should 
not  appear  to  liave  other  consequences,  then  it  must  really 
be  only  the  first  conception  under  a different  name.”^  ^ 

Thus  defined.  Pragmatism  appears  as  a purely  logical 
doctrine.  It  is  primarily  a method  of  determining  the 
meaning  of  propositions  or  conceptions  by  their  assumed 
consequences.  It  easily  passes,  however,  into  a method  of 
testing  by  their  consequences  the  truth  of  propositions  al- 
ready determined  to  be  meaningful.'*  Opposing  theories, 
when  the  practical  consequences  flowing  from  each  are 
drawn  out,  may  be  shown  to  be  only  verbally  different.  If 
there  is  not  difference  enough  to  make  any  real  difference, 
the  question,  it  is  held,  is  not  worth  discussing.  A prag- 
matist in  theology,  for  example,  might  minimize  the  differ- 

^ Baldwin’s  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  'Vol.  I,  p.  321. 

“ Ibid. 

*Prof.  A.  O.  Lovejoy  complains  that  these  two  meanings  of  Prag- 
matism are  not  kept  distinct.  Am.  Journal  of  Theology,  Jan.,  1908, 
p.  118. 
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ence  between  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  by  insisting  that  both 
parties  would  act  the  same  toward  a brother  taken  in  a 
fault;  or  might  contend,  with  Mr.  Pierce,  that  there  is  no 
real  difiference  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  view  of 
the  Sacrament  if  the  elfects  attributed  to  it  are  in  both  cases 
essentially  the  same.  Where  the  derived  consequences  are 
plainly  different,  this  difference  may  furnish  the  means  of 
deciding  that  one  theory  is  true  and  its  rival  false.  That 
theory  is  true  which  will  “work”  the  best  in  practical  life, 
that  is,  which  promises  most  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment 
of  our  desires  and  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes. 
Doubt  will  of  course  remain  as  to  whether  even  in  meta- 
physics the  practical  test  of  truth,  the  test  by  consequences, 
is  the  only  one  which  needs  to  be  applied.  Prof.  James  in 
fact  suggests  this  doubt  when,  in  testing  the  rival  theories 
of  materialism  and  theism  by  the  difference  each  would 
make  for  the  future,  he  remarks,  in  brackets,  “I  am  sup- 
posing, of  course,  that  the  theories  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  their  explanations  of  what  is”  (p.  97). 

We  may  notice  in  passing  that  if  Pragmatism  is  no  more 
than  a method  of  fixing  the  meaning  or  testing  the  truth  of 
various  theories,  its  application  to  religious  problems  will  be 
distinctly  favorable  to  the  theistic  view  of  the  world.  If  an 
appeal  to  consequences  is  the  only  means  of  deciding  be- 
tween conflicting  theories — the  only  test  of  truth — religion 
may  lose  indeed  the  theoretic  supports  upon  which  in  the 
past  it  has  been  supposed  to  depend,  but  this  will  be  in  part 
at  least  counterbalanced  by  the  removal  of  the  purely  theo- 
retical objections.  It  is  doubtful  if  Prof.  James  has  done 
any  greater  service  to  religion  than  by  pointing  out.  in 
several  classical  passages  of  great  force,  the  superiority 
from  the  practical  and  emotional  standpoint  of  the  relig- 
ious over  the  materialistic  view  of  the  world.  “Not  an 
energy  of  our  active  nature  to  which  it  does  not  authori- 
tatively appeal,  not  an  emotion  of  which  it  does  not  nor- 
mally and  naturally  release  the  springs.  At  a single  stroke, 
it  changes  the  dead  blank  it  of  the  world  into  a living 
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thou,  with  whom  the  whole  man  may  have  dealings.”’  “Oiir 
attitude  toward  concrete  evils  is  entirely  different  in  a world 
where  we  believe  there  are  none  but  finite  demanders,  from 
what  it  is  in  one  where  we  joyously  face  tragedy  for  an 
infinite  demander’s  sake.  Every  sort  of  energy  and  en- 
durance, of  courage  and  capacity  for  handling  life’s  evils, 
is  set  free  in  those  who  have  religious  faith.  For  this  rea- 
son the  strenuous  type  of  character  will  on  the  battle-field 
of  human  history  always  outwear  the  easy-going  type,  and 
religion  will  drive  irreligion  to  the  wall.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  state  of  mind  out  of  which  Prag- 
matism was  born  is  more  than  hospitable  to  the  foundation 
doctrines  of  ethics  and  religion.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  theistic  argument  so  finely  expressed  in  the  passages  just 
quoted  is  really  two-fold.  Belief  in  God  fits  in  with  and 
stimulates  all  the  powers  of  our  nature,  but  further  we 
ought  to  believe  in  God  because,  as  the  “infinite  demander”. 
He  demands  our  faith  and  service.  Take  away  the  “ought” 
or  the  authority  of  an  infinite  demand,  and  substitute  the 
ethics  of  expediency  for  the  “ethics  of  infinite  and  myste- 
rious obligation  from  on  high”,®  and  the  argument  loses  its  ^ 
pungent  appeal.  To  many  readers  Prof.  James  will  appear 
to  speak  from  a lower  level,  and  thus  to  weaken  his  theistic 
position,  when  he  says  in  his  Lectures,  “ ‘The  true’  . . . 

is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our  thinking  just  as 
‘the  right’  is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our  behaving” 
(p.  222).  Utilitarianism  in  epistemology  and  in  ethics 
naturally  go  together,  but  both  must  face  the  objections  to 
subordinating  one  of  the  great  ideals  of  our  conscious  life 
to  another.  We  are  ready  enough  to  admit  the  usefulness 
of  truth  and  the  beauty  of  truth,  to  say  in  poetry,  “Was 
fruchtbar  ist,  das  allein  ist  wahr” , or  “Beauty  is  truth,  truth 
beauty”,  or  to  declare  in  prose  that  knowledge  is  power ; but 

‘ Will  to  Believe,  p.  127.  Ibid.,  p.  213. 

®“A11  through  history  . . . we  see  the  antagonism  of  the  strenu- 

ous and  genial  moods,  and  the  contrast  between  the  ethics  of  infinite 
and  mysterious  obligation  from  on  high,  and  those  of  prudence  and  the 
satisfaction  of  merely  finite  need.”  Will  to  Believe,  p.  213. 
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this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  prepared  forthwith  to  re- 
duce any  one  of  these  ideals,  truth,  beauty  or  utility,  to 
another.  No  one  has  resisted  more  strongly  than  has  Prof. 
James  himself  the  attempt  of  hedonistic  ethics  to  make 
pleasure  the  sole  object  of  desire  merely  because  the  attain- 
ment of  desired  ends  is  accompanied  by  pleasureable  feel- 
ings.^ So  we  must  remember  that  the  end  of  thought  is  not 
necessarily  something  outside  of  itself,  such  as  the  satisfac- 
tion of  emotion,  simply  because  the  operation  of  thought  is 
attended  by  emotional  interest.  We  may  explore  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  knowing.  There  may  perhaps  be  a oaradox  of 
Pragmatism,  similar  to  the  “paradox  of  hedonism”  familiar 
to  students  of  ethics.  If  the  aim  of  scientist  and  philosopher 
had  always  been  utility,  if  thought  had  been  content  to 
remain  merely  instrumental  to  feeling  and  action,  and  there 
had  been  no  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  no 
search  for  truth  and  no  propaganda  keyed  to  the  motto. 
“The  truth  at  any  cost”,  the  progress  of  invention  itself 
would  have  been  retarded.  This,  at  least,  is  intimated  by 
M.  Poincare,  when  he  says  in  his  Value  of  Science:  “1  do 
not  say : Science  is  useful,  because  it  teaches  us  to  construct 
machines.  I say  : Machines  are  useful,  because  in  working 
for  us,  they  will  some  day  leave  us  more  time  to  make 
science.  But  finally  it  is  worth  remarking  that  between  the 
two  points  of  view  there  is  no  antagonism,  and  that  man 
having  pursued  a distinterested  aim,  all  else  has  been  added 
unto  him”  (p.  88f. ). 

Pragmatism,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  not  been 
content  with  its  humble  role  as  a method  of  clarifying  our 
ideas  or  testing  the  truth  of  our  theories.  The  Pragmatism 
whose  significance  for  religion  is  in  question  is  the  Prag- 
matism of  the  early  definitions  reinforced  by  biology,  func- 
tional psychology,  empirical  philosophy  and  humanistic 
metaphysics.  Hence  its  interest,  and  the  greater  weight  of 
its  appeal.  It  is  Pragmatism  defined  by  Prof.  James  as 
“first,  a method ; and  second,  a genetic  theory  of  what  is 


Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  550. 
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meant  by  truth”  (p.  66),  with  distinct  metaphysical  impli- 
cations, as  we  shall  see.  It  is  Pragmatism  described  by  Mr. 
Schiller  as  “a  conscious  application  to  epistemology  (or 
logic)  of  a teleological  psycholog}^  which  implies,  ulti- 
mately, a voluntaristic  metaphysic”.  Pragmatism,  in  fact, 
in  order  to  defend  its  own  territory,  has  naturally  been  led 
to  wage  an  offensive  warfare.  A utilitarian  test  of  truth 
will  obviously  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a demonstration 
of  the  practical  or  instrumental  origin  of  truth.  If  truth 
originates  as  a means  for  the  control  of  experience,  as  an 
instrument  to  guide  to  useful  action,  then  the  obvious  test 
of  truth  will  be  its  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
practical  purpose.  Theories  will  not  only  be  proved  true 
because  they  work,  but  will  become  true  when  they  work. 
“Truth  happens  to  an  idea.  It  becomes  true,  is  made  true 
by  events”  (p.  201).  In  other  words,  the  true  can  be  con- 
strued entirely  in  terms  of  the  expedient.  The  true,  as 
already  noticed,  “is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our 
thinking”  (p.  222),  and  truth  therefore,  being  subordinate 
to  expediency,  will  look  to  expediency  as  its  sufficient  crite- 
rion. It  follows  also  that  truth  becomes  a teleological  con- 
ception. It  is  to  be  defined  primarily  not  as  a static  relation 
of  our  ideas  to  an  already  existent  reality,  but  in  terms  of  a 
purpose  yet  to  be  accomplished.  So  far  as  the  notion  of 
correspondence  or  agreement  is  retained,  it  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, we  are  told,  in  a “large  loose  way”  (p.  215). 

To  establish  this  position  Pragmatism  has  extended  its 
concpiests  in  two  directions,  seeking  to  bring  under  its  sway 
(i)  the  realm  of  facts  and  (2)  the  realm  of  principles. 
“Wedged  tightly”  (as  we  are  told  the  mind  is)  “between 
the  coercions  of  the  sensible  order  and  those  of  the  ideal 
order”  (p.  21 1),  between  given  facts  and  necessary  princi- 
ples, Pragmatism  has  tried  to  show  that  neither  of  these 
coercions  is  as  rigid  as  it  seems.  The  facts  may  be  very 
different  when  seen  from  a different  viewpoint  and  for  a 
different  purpose,  and  the  “necessary”  principles  may  be 


^'‘Studies  in  Humanism,  1907,  p.  12. 
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primitive  guesses  or  postulates  so  constantly  verified  as  to 
have  hardened  into  principles  by  thought.  If  over  and 
above  the  world  of  finite  selves  there  exists  an  Absolute 
being,  or  independent  of  our  perception  or  our  purpose 
there  exists  an  ordered  cosmos  or  external  world,  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge  to  such  a being  or  such  a world  will  be 
primarily  static  rather  than  dynamic,  and  the  “correspond- 
ence theory”  of  truth  will  by  the  very  weight  of  attraction 
be  apt  to  draw  away  our  allegiance  from  any  subjective 
test  of  truth.  The  great  need  of  man  if  he  is  to  make  his 
way  amid  such  an  environment  is  to  know  “things  as  they 
are”,  and  theories  will  be  useful  in  proportion  as  they  are 
true.  It  is  plainly  to  the  advantage  of  a doctrine  that  makes 
truth  consist  in  utility  to  do  away  with  the  sphere  of  inde- 
pendent existence  or  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible.  Again, 
the  realm  of  principles  will  prove  refractory  to  a practical 
theor}"  of  truth  if  there  are  self-evident  and  necessarj^  truths, 
not  of  empirical  origin,  and  neither  needing  nor  admitting 
of  confinuation  by  experience.  Some  form  of  empiricism 
will  therefore  be  more  congenial  to  Pragmatism  than  an 
n priori  view  of  the  principles  of  knowledge. 

In  the  pragmatic  invasion  of  the  two-fold  realms  of  fact 
and  theor\%  Mr.  Schiller  and  Prof.  Dewey  have  proved  able 
lieutenants  to  Prof.  James.  i\Ir.  Schiller’s  most  striking 
contribution  was  his  brilliant  essay  on  “Axioms  as  Postu- 
lates” in  Personal  Idealism  ( 1902),  in  wbicb  he  argued  that 
axioms  of  thought  were  as  empirical  in  origin  and  as  much 
in  need  of  verification  as  any  of  the  postulates  of  science  or 
of  ordinary  life.  While  avowing  his  allegiance  to  the  Prag- 
matism of  James,  i^.Ir.  Schiller  gave  to  his  own  views  the 
name  of  Humanism.  Humanism  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a more  genial  and  glorified  Pragmatism,  and  in  spite  of 
the  objection  to  borrowing  a name  already  attached  to  a 
great  historic  movement,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  describe 
a doctrine  which  adopts  Protagoras’  motto,  “Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things”,  emphasizes  the  emotional  and  prac- 
tical basis  of  all  theorizing,  and  teaches  that  human  expe- 
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rience  is  the  most  important  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  reality. 
Mr.  Schiller  thinks  that  the  older  empiricism’s  account  of 
the  origin  of  axioms  is  inadequate  because  it  represents  the 
mind  as  passive — as  a mere  sheet  of  paper.  Rationalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  accepted  because  it  ignores  the 
biological  and  psychological  setting  of  knowledge.  The  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  the  two  theories  is  united  in  the  statement 
that  necessary  truths  are  “prior  to  experience  as  postulates”. 
Axioms  and  postulates  differ  in  age  rather  than  in  origin. 
Some  postulates  were  made  so  early,  worked  so  admirably, 
and  were  so  generally  accepted,  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  have  acquired  the  supposed  marks  of  a priori  truth, 
necessity  and  universality. 

Mr.  Schiller  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  mind 
started  upon  its  career.  There  cannot  be  mind  without 
mental  equipment,  nor  can  there  be  postulation  without 
something  to  postulate  about.  He  assumes  an  “actively  in- 
quiring mind”,^^  and  a sort  of  or  matter  which  cannot 
be  wholly  idealized.  The  principle  of  identity  is  used  as 
his  first  illustration  of  the  application  of  his  theory.  The 
mind  starts,  he  says,  with  a “concrete  given  identity  of  self- 
consciousness”,^^  but  this  “proves  unequal  to  the  require- 
ments of  a social  life,  aiid  needs  on  this  account  to  be  subli- 
mated and  idealized  into  a concept  that  transcends  the 
given”.  In  a sort  of  Platonic  myth,  he  describes  the  second 
meeting  of  Edwin  with  Angelina,  in  wdiich,  for  the  first 
time  apparently,  Edwin  makes  the  postulate  of  identity : but 
before  Edwin  could  assume  that  a given  object  was  the  same 
he  must  have  had  a mind  already  categorizing  objects  as 
the  same  or  different.  Without  such  a capacity  to  start 
with  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  could  be  any  “activel}'’ 
inquiring  mind”,  distinguishing,  comparing  and  inferring, 
or  in  fact  any  mind  at  all.  The  extremes  of  empiricism  and 
rationalism  have  this  in  common  that,  given  the  sensational 
elements  of  knowledge,  the  mind,  whether  a tabula  rasa 

Humanism,  1903,  p.  357. 

“ Personal  Idealism,  p.  99. 
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or  fully  furnished  with  innate  ideas,  inevitably  construes 
these  elements  within  the  framework  of  certain  principles. 
These  principles  belong  to  the  very  structure  of  the  mind, 
or  are  inevitable  and  universal  ways  of  grouping  sensational 
elements.  In  Pragmatism,  however,  there  is  something 
accidental  in  the  growth  of  these  principles  of  common 
knowledge.  A postulate  is  something,  we  are  told,  growing 
out  of  a specific  situation  and  made  by  an  individual.  If 
the  same  postulate  should  be  made  inevitably  and  by  every- 
body at  the  very  beginning  of  experience,  the  postulate 
would  differ  only  in  name  from  an  a priori  principle.  In 
the  accounts  of  Schiller  and  James,  at  any  rate,  the  funda- 
mental postulates  which  have  hardened  into  axioms  of 
thought  were  made  originally  each  by  some  individual  and 
then  gained  social  currency  by  spreading  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  from  mind  to  mind.  James’  thesis  is  that  “our 
fundamental  ways  of  thinking  about  things  are  discoveries 
of  exceedingly  remote  ancestors”  (p.  170).  IMore  at  length 
he  says : “When  we  look  back,  and  speculate  as  to  how  the 
common-sense  categories^®  may  have  achieved  their  wonder- 
ful supremacy,  no  reason  appears  why  it  may  not  have  been 
by  a process  just  like  that  by  which  the  conception  due  to 
Democritus,  Berkeley  or  Darwin,  achieved  their  similar 
triumphs  in  more  recent  times.  In  other  words,  they  may 
have  been  successfully  discovered  by  prehistoric  geniuses 
whose  names  the  night  of  antiquity  has  covered  up;  they 
may  have  been  verified  by  the  immediate  facts  of  experience 
which  they  first  fitted ; and  then  from  fact  to  fact  and  from 
man  to  man  they  may  have  spread,  until  all  language  rested 
on  them  and  we  are  now  incapable  of  thinking  naturally  in 
any  other  terms”  (p.  i82f.). 

By  analogy  we  might  expect  to  find  some  men  or  races 
who  did  not  use  these  principles  of  common  sense,  just  as 
there  are  still  some  logicians  in  the  pre-darwinian  stage  of 

list  of  these  is  given  on  p.  173:  “Thing;  The  same  or  different; 
Kinds;  Minds;  Bodies;  One  Time;  One  Space;  Subjects  and  attributes; 
Casual  influences;  The  fancied;  The  real.” 
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tliought  and  some  people  even  who  insist  that  “the  sun  do 
move’’,  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  such  people  never 
existed.  The  prehistoric  genius  who  discovered  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  same  and  different,  and  imposed  this 
distinction  upon  the  thinking  of  all  men  for  all  time,  was  at 
any  rate  greater  than  Berkeley,  Darwin  or  Democritus.  His 
happy  guess  was  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
thought,  but  our  difficulty  is  in  conceiving  how  our  ances- 
tors who  lived  before  his  time  did  any  thinking  at  all. 

Prof.  Dewey  and  his  co-laborers  of  the  Chicago  schooP^ 
start  out  from  a patient  and  instructive  criticism  of  current 
logical  theories  (Lotze,  Bosanquet  and  Bradley),  and  find 
that  these  assume  at  the  outset  a chasm  between  thought  and 
its  object  which  thought  is  afterward  unable  to  bridge.  The 
traditional  logic  of  idealism  placed  empty  thought  forms 
over  against  a sensational  matter  essentially  foreign  and 
forever  inaccessible  to  thought.  The  result  is  thus  happily 
expressed  elsewhere  by  Prof.  Dewey ; “The  ancient  myth 
of  Tantalus  and  his  efforts  to  drink  the  water  before  him 
seems  to  be  ingeniously  prophetic  of  modern  epistemology. 
The  thirstier,  the  needier  of  truth  is  the  human  mind,  . . . 
the  more  surely  the  living  waters  of  truth  recede. To 
escape  this  situation  it  is  insisted  that  thought  and  its  object 
are  not  absolute  distinctions,  but  that  each  has  meaning  only 
as  a function  within  a wider  experience ; and  that  the  func- 
tion of  thought  in  its  characteristic  exercise  of  judgment  is 
to  readjust  or  transform  experience  so  that  a condition  of 
tension  or  unrest  is  followed  by  one  of  satisfaction  or  har- 
mony. A concise  statement  of  the  more  ultimate  philosoph- 
ical bearings  of  the  Studies  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface. 
There,  after  emphasis  upon  the  close  connection  between 
the  act  of  knowing  and  affection,  appreciation  and  prac- 
tice,— “hence  the  intimate  connections  of  logical  theon,-  with 
functional  psychology’’ — Prof.  Dewey  states  as  the  convic- 
tion of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  “that  since  Reality  must 

Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  1903. 

” “Beliefs  and  Realities”,  Phil.  Rev.,  March,  1906,  p.  II3- 
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be  defined  in  terms  of  experience,  judgment  appears  accord- 
ingly as  the  medium  of  thought  through  which  the  con- 
sciously effected  evolution  of  Reality  goes  on ; that  there 
is  no  reasonable  standard  of  truth  (or  of  success  of  the 
knowing  function)  in  general,  except  upon  the  postulate 
that  Reality  is  thus  dynamic  or  self-evolving,  etc.”  (p.  x). 
In  common  life  he  shows  that  the  exercise  of  reflection  is  to 
meet  some  specific  difficulty,  to  bring  about  some  desired 
end,  and  he  adds  that  this  point  of  view  “knows  no  fixed 
gulf  between  the  highest  flights  of  theory  and  control  of  the 
details  of  practical  construction  and  behavior”  (p.  9).  This 
instrumental  theory  of  knowledge  or  truth  is  strengthened 
by  an  appeal  to  evolution.  “The  entire  significance  of  the 
evolutionary  method  in  biolog}'  and  social  history  is  that 
every  distinct  organ,  structure,  or  formation,  every  grouping 
of  cells  or  elements,  has  to  be  treated  as  an  instrument  of 
adjustment  or  adaptation  to  a particular  environing  situa- 
tion. Its  meaning,  its  character,  its  value,  is  known  when, 
and  only  when,  it  is  considered  as  an  arrangement  for 
meeting  the  conditions  involved  in  some  specific  situation” 

(p-  15)- 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Prof.  Dewey  has 
presented  his  theory  in  an  instructive  and  highly  persuasive 
way.  Two  points  may  be  singled  out  for  remark,  his  appeal 
to  science,  especially  evolutionarv'  science,  and  his  human- 
istic metaphysics' of  reality  as  experience.  At  first  sight, 
indeed,  there  is  a lack  of  harmony  between  the  two  sides  of 
his  theor}'.  If  reality  is  experience,  what  becomes  of  the 
pre-human  and  pre-organic  ages  with  which  geology',  for 
instance,  deals?  This  is  a question  which  Prof.  Dewey 
finds  it  a little  difficult  to  answer.  If  reality  “must  be 
defined  in  terms  of  experience”,  and  judgment  is  “the  me- 
dium through  which  the  consciously  effected  evolution  of 
experience  goes  on”.  Prof.  Dewey’s  theory  of  evolution 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  one  of  the  evolution  of  knowl- 
edge as  of  evolution  through  knowledge.  If  to  be  is  to  be 
experienced,  and  reality  is  transformed  through  knowledge. 
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there  seems  to  be  no  place  left  for  the  pre-human  and  pre- 
experiential  evolution  of  which  science  treats.  While  the 
emergency  is  met**''  by  assuming  for  the  “non-contempor- 
aneously  experienced”  scientific  facts  another  or  secondary 
kind  of  reality,  “an  earlier  reality”,  “the  earlier  portion, 
historically  speaking,  of  what  later  is  experience”,  some 
doubt  of  the  entire  compatability  of  Prof.  Dewey’s  theory  of 
reality  with  “reigning  biological  conceptions”  may  remain 
and  the  consignment  forthwith  of  all  rival  logical  theories 
to  a “pre-evolutionary”  stage  of  thought  may  appear  un- 
warranted.*' 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Prof.  Dewey’s  view  of  reality 
as  experience  has  been  as  influential  in  the  development  of 
Pragmatism  as  his  instrumental  theory  of  judgment.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  become  a cardinal  doctrine  of  Prag- 
matism on  its  metaphysical  or  religious  side.  If  reality  is 
experience,  and  judgment  transforms  reality,  we  are  ready 
to  believe  with  Prof.  James  that  “the  world  stands  really 
malleable,  waiting  to  receive  its  final  touches  at  our  hands. 
Like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  suffers  violence  willingly. 
Man  engenders  truths  upon  it”  (p.  257).  Pragmatism., 
which  was  at  first  “completely  genial”  (p.  79),  entertaining 
any  hypothesis,  has  now  become  metaphysical,  and  therefore 
interesting.  It  “concerns  the  structure  of  the  universe  it- 
self”, and  the  universe  is  said  “to  be  growing  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  especially  in  the  places  where  thinking  beings  are  at 
work”  (p.  259).  “All  ‘homes’  are  in  finite  experience: 
finite  experience  as  such  is  homeless.  Nothing  outside  of 
the  flux  secures  the  issue  of  it.  It  can  hope  for  salvation 
only  from  its  own  intrinsic  promises  and  potencies”  (p. 
260). 

'““Reality  as  Experience”:  Journal  of  Phil.,  etc.,  May  10,  1906. 

"In  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Spencer  (Phil.  Rev.,  March. 
1904,  p.  175),  Prof.  Dewey  says:  “A  thoroughgoing  evolution  must  by 
the  nature  of  the  case  abolish  all  fixed  limits,  beginnings,  origin,  forces, 
laws,  goals.  If  there  be  evolution,  then  all  these  also  evolve,  and  are 
what  they  are  as  points  of  origin  and  of  destination  relative  to  some 
special  portion  of  evolution.” 
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We  see  how  easily  Dewey’s  theory  of  reality  as  expe- 
rience passes  into  the  Humanism  of  Schiller  and  the  “plural- 
istic pragmatism’’  of  James.  Humanism,  with  its  homeless 
flux  of  finite  experiences,  would  seem  to  set  a bar  to  religion, 
which  asserts  a reality  over  and  above  the  flux;  it  would 
seem  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Lectures  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  scientific  or  “tough-minded”  and  the  religious  or 
“tender-minded”  temperaments.  All  three  of  our  authori- 
ties, however,  whether  or  not  with  perfect  consistency,  are 
ready  to  defend  the  legitimacy  of  religious  faith.  Prof. 
James,  without  coming  to  terms  with  the  avowed  Human- 
ism of  his  preceding  chapter,  boldly  declares,  “I  firmly  dis- 
believe, myself,  that  our  human  experience  is  the  highest 
fomi  of  experience  extant  in  the  universe”  (p.  299).  But 
while  Humanism  does  not  exclude  religion,  as  perhaps  it 
might  if  strictly  construed,  it  determines  its  form.  In 
a world  growing  at  various  points,  with  finite  experiences 
assuming  a semi-creative  role ; in  a world  left  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation,  God  may  be  properly  viewed  (as  Prof. 
James  says  that  professed  monotheism  really  regards  him) 
“as  but  one  helper,  primus  inter  pares,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  shapers  of  the  great  world’s  fate”  (p.  298).  The 
center  of  gravity  in  religion  is  changed.  Instead  of  human 
dependence,  which  cries,  “Lord,  on  thee  our  souls  depend”, 
the  emphasis  is  now  on  divine  dependence.  The  power, 
perhaps,  as  is  elsewhere  suggested,  the  purpose  of  God  to 
achieve  the  victory  of  the  good  needs  reinforcement  by  the 
faithfulness  of  man.^® 

These  finite  experiences,  so  highly  exalted  by  Pragmat- 
ism, may  possibly  prove  a source  of  embarrassment  when 
their  relation  to  one  another  is  considered.  Reality  is  expe- 
rience: but  whose  experience?  Doubtless  that  of  A,  B,  C 
and  all  finite  selves.  But  how  can  B with  his  experience 

Varieties  of  Religions  Experieiiee,  p.  519.  “Who  knows  whether  the 
faithfulness  of  individuals  here  below  to  their  own  poor  over-beliefs 
may  not  actually  help  God  in  turn  to  be  more  effectually  faithful  to  his 
own  greater  task?” 
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become  a reality  to  A?  Unless  the  pragmatist  becomes 
frankly  a solipsist,  as  many  of  his  critics  insist  that  he  ought 
to  be,  this  question  may  become  troublesome  for  both  the 
metaphysical  and  the  logical  sides  of  his  theory.  The  expe- 
rience of  A cannot  enter  except  as  a transcendent  factor 
into  the  experience  of  B.  Without  this  factor  B can  have 
no  knowledge  of  A’s  experience,  but  only  perhaps  a vague 
“feelin’  for  you”.  In  a community  of  finite  selves  known 
to  each  other,  knowledge  has  already  started  on  the  road  to 
transcendence,  and  for  each  finite  knower  reality  transcends 
experience. 

For  the  instrumental  logic  these  other  selves  also  may 
prove  embarrassing.  A candidate  for  office,  through  his 
up-to-date  campaign  manager,  makes  a thorough  canvass 
of  the  intention  of  voters  in  doubtful  states  or  districts. 
The  aim  of  the  canvass  is  distinctly  practical,  but  the  can- 
vass will  be  useful  only  if  a true  report  be  rendered.  The 
truth  of  the  canvasser’s  report  will  be  independent  of  its 
usefulness.  It  will  be  just  as  true  whether  it  leads  to  a 
dangerous  “overconfidence”  or  to  an  unwarranted  despond- 
ency, or  whether  it  leads  to  the  vigorous  measures  needed  to 
secure  victory.  The  intention  of  the  voters  at  a given  time 
simply  is  a fact,  whether  the  manager  knows  it  or  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not.  It  is  not  changed  in  one  way  or  another 
merely  by  being  known, — it  is.  not  transformed.  The  rela- 
tion, then,  of  the  voters’  state  of  mind  and  the  manager’s 
knowledge  is  static.  The  truth  of  the  report  will  not  con- 
sist in  its  utility  or  lack  of  it,  but  simply  in  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  voters’  intention.  It  is  not  true  because  useful, 
but  will  be  useful  only  in  case  it  is  true.  Pragmatists  are 
ready  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  other  selves  is  a conve- 
nient hypothesis;  but  it  would  appear  that  a world  of  other 
experiences,  existing  independently  of  a given  knower,  will 
require  a place  in  logical  theory  for  a purely  correspondence 
view  of  truth,  as  much  as  would  a real  external  world  or  a 
real  Absolute. 

The  notion  of  an  external  world  causes  Mr.  Schiller  some 
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trouble.  The  assumption  of  ordinary  experience  of  an 
“external  world”  “works  splendidly”  (Studies  in  Human- 
ism, p.  459),  but  since  the  whole  is  an  “intra-experiential 
affair”  (James),  our  terms  must  be  interpreted  “pragmatic- 
ally”, i.  e.,  “not  too  literally”  (p.  461).  Elsewhere,  in 
speaking  of  determinism,  the  author  says  that  a postulate 
“may  continue  to  be  serviceable  even  after  it  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  false”  (p.  397).  What  then  becomes  of  ser- 
viceability as  a criterion  of  truth?  Plainly,  it  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far:  its  edge  must  not  be  turned  against  a 
humanistic  metaphysic  which  says  “Reality  is  experience” 
(p.  463).  In  an  earlier  chapter  he  says  that  “to  recognize 
the  pragmatic  reality  of  an  unpleasant  fact  means  nothing 
metaphysical,  and  entails  no  serious  consecjuences”  (p.  189). 
One  is  in  doubt  whether  to  infer  that  there  is  a realm  of 
truth  sacred  from  profanation  by  the  pragmatic  test,  or 
whether,  if  this  test  is  the  only  one,  there  is  no  reliable 
means  of  distinguishing  between  the  doctrines  that  are  ser- 
viceable and  true  and  those  that  are  serviceable  and  false. 
Mr.  Schiller  suggests  that  the  reality  of  our  present  world 
may  finally  vanish  like  that  of  the  dream  world  when  we 
wake.  He  also  says  that  “ ‘pragmatic’  recognition  of  the 
external  world  may  not  be  final,  because  it  does  not  serve 
our  ultimate  purposes”  (p.  203).  But  if  all  the  theories 
which  work  splendidly  now  can  be  appealed  to  the  august 
but  rather  shadowy  tribunal  of  final  or  ultimate  utility,  we 
are  left  for  the  present  with  no  very  workable  test  of  truth. 

Pragmatism,  full-grown  and  fully  armed,  is  not  as  we 
have  seen,  a single  or  simple  doctrine.  Among  elements 
entering  into  the  making  of  it  may  be  mentioned  the  domi- 
nating influence  of  the  evolution  theorjL  the  rise  of  a func- 
tional psycholog)L  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the  older 
logics,  the  failure  of  the  current  philosophies  to  satisfy 
personal  needs  and  aspirations,  the  extraordinar}^  progress 
of  modern  science  as  contrasted  with  an  apparent  deadlock 
in  philosophy,  the  development  of  a non-euclidean  geometry, 
the  discovery  of  chemical  elements  which  seemed  to  throw 
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doubt  Upon  accepted  generalizations,  the  theological  influ- 
ence of  Kant  especially  as  mediated  through  Ritschl,  the 
practical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  possibly  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  disparage  metaphysics  as  so  much  barren 
logomachy,  but  not  to  be  quite  content  without  a metaphysic 
of  one’s  own.  But  while  these  elements  were  in  solution 
and  ready  to  crystalize  into  a new  philosophy,  it  would  be 
unjust  and  ungracious  in  dealing  with  a doctrine  of  Human- 
ism to  deny  full  recognition  to  the  personal  influences 
through  which  the  crystallization  has  taken  place — the  bril- 
liant dialectics  of  Schiller,  the  literary  grace  of  Dewey,  and. 
above  all,  the  mqral  earnestness  and  picturesque  persuasive- 
ness of  James.  Whether  the  three  stars  in  this  galaxy  will 
long  remain  in  conjunction;  whether  the  influence  of  Prag- 
matism upon  religious  thought  will  be  superficial  or  pro- 
found ; whether  in  its  attitude  toward  religion  it  will  go 
through  the  familiar  process  of  developing  a left  and  a 
right  wing;  these  are  questions  which  the  future  must  de- 
cide. In  the  meantime,  we  may,  in  closing  this  paper,  set 
down  in  a rather  summary  and  dogmatic  fashion  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  its  value  and  significance  for  religion. 

1.  It  has  done  a service  to  religious  thought  by  vitalizing 
philosophy  and  bringing  up  in  a new  form  and  with  fresh 
interest  the  recurrent  problems  of  human  thought,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  one  and  the  many,  of  being  and  becoming,  of 
intellectualism  and  voluntarism,  of  faith  and  reason,  of 
empiricism  and  rationalism,  of  a utilitarian  and  an  intuitive 
morality,  of  a moral  monism  or  dualism  of  pluralism  in  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  of  idealism,  realism  and  skep- 
ticism, of  predestination  and  free-will. 

2.  It  is  the  outgrowth  and  expression  of  a protest,  com- 
ing from  philosophy  itself,  of  emotional  and  practical  inter- 
ests against  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the  reason.  It  champions 
the  rights  of  personality  against  the  depersonalizing  ten- 
dency of  an  empiricism  on  the  one  side,  which  construes  it 
under  mechanical  categories,  and  an  absolutism  on  the 
other,  which  pretends  to  transcend  it. 
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3.  Its  attitude  toward  religious  faith  is  distinctly  friend- 
ly, and  it  has  given  to  faith  a new  philosophic  standing. 
Against  agnosticism,  which  declares  that  belief  without 
evidence  of  a scientific  sort  is  the  unpardonable  sin,  it  has 
asserted  the  right  to  believe,  at  one’s  risk,  in  the  central 
affirmations  of  religion.  Faith  cannot  be  the  foe  of  reason 
because  faith  is  involved  in  the  exercise  of  reason  itself. 
Interests  and  emotions,  instead  of  being  always  sources  of 
error,  are  in  fact  the  sources  of  all  truth.  Both  science  and 
religion  begin  with  postulates  of  faith,  and  transmute  them 
through  the  verifications  of  experience  into  axioms  of  rea- 
son. “The  identity  of  method  in  Science  and  Religion  is 
far  more  fundamental  than  their  difference”  (Humanism, 
p.  xv). 

4.  It  should  be  of  service  to  religion  so  far  as  it  pro- 
tests against  verbal  quibbles  and  against  a one-sided  intel- 
lectualism;  so  far  as  it  decries,  like  the  practical  St.  James 
of  Scripture,  a dead  orthodoxy,  a faith  that  makes  no 
difference  to  conduct  or  any  doctrine  which  is  not  alike  “the 
child  of  faith  and  the  mother  of  duty”,  and  so  far  as  it 
insists  that  religious  truths  are  truths  to  live  by.  While 
discarding  all  authority,  all  absolute  truth,  it  claims  a close 
kinship  with  Christianity. 

Over  against  these  aspects  of  Pragmatism  which  are 
favorable  to  religion  may  be  mentioned  some  points  of 
apparent  weakness  or  inadequacy  to  meet  religious  needs. 

I.  Its  religious  appeal  is  to  a rather  narrow  circle  of 
minds,  to  those  so  buoyant  and  self-reliant  that  in  a “vul- 
nerable” universe,  a universe  with  only  a “fighting  chance”, 
they  feel  that  they  can  fight  its  battles  not  so  much  with 
Divine  assistance  as  by  giving  aid  to  the  Divine.  Since  its 
appeal  is  to  a moral  aristocracy  of  the  strong  and  the  ro- 
bustious, and  it  comes  not  to  call  sinners  but  the  righteous, 
and  confesses  that  it  “has  no  saving  message  for  incurably 
sick  souls’’^'’  it  can  hardly  be  that  “finally  victorious  way  of 
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looking  at  things”  which  James  says  “will  be  the  most  com- 
pletely impressive  way  to  the  normal  run  of  minds”  (p.  38). 

2.  With  this  very  problem  of  “sick  souls”  its  dealing  is 
inadequate.  It  is  indeed  a distinction  of  Pragmatism  that 
its  leading  advocate  has  grappled  with  the  problem  of  pain 
and  suffering,  with  the  “tangled,  muddy,  painful  and  per- 
plexed” (p.  21)  facts  of  experience.  Every  reader  must 
admire  Prof.  James’  sympathetic  touch  as  he  deals  with 
these  facts,  and  must  applaud  his  protest  against  an  easy- 
going optimism  which  overlooks  them,  and  a callous  indif- 
ference which  is  unmoved  by  them.  It  may  still,  however, 
be  suggested  that  a still  more  radical  empiricism  might  face 
the  facts  of  sin  and  moral  disorder  even  more  boldlv,  and 
that  a religious  doctrine  which  is  to  be  true  because  in  the 
highest  degree  useful,  must  call  sinners  as  well  as  the  right- 
eous, and  must  offer  some  remedy  for  sick  souls.  The  facts 
of  pain  and  suffering,  as  construed  by  a writer  quoted  on 
page  22,  “invincibly  prove  religion  a nullity”.  Prof.  James, 
facing  these  same  facts,  makes  the  venture  of  faith  and 
believes  in  a religion  of  meliorism;  that  the  world,  though 
now  in  a state  of  flux,  without  elephant  or  tortoise  to  rest 
on,  can  yet  be  made  better  if  the  power  (and  purpose?)  of 
God  are  reinforced  by  the  moral  energy  of  man.  Why  may 
not  a still  stronger  faith,  facing  steadily  the  same  facts,  so 
“tangled,  muddy  and  perplexed”,  make  the  great  venture 
and  cry,  “Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God?” 
and  assert  a universe  built  on  “rocks  all  the  way  down?” 

3.  The  central  convictions  of  the  religious  and  moral 
life  are  man’s  dependence  on  God  and  man’s  responsibility 
to  God.  For  neither  of  these  does  “pluralistic  pragmatism” 
provide  an  adequate  basis.  If  an  ad  hominem  argument 
may  be  admissible,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  coincident  with 
the  growth  of  Prof.  James’s  Pragmatism  there  has  been  a 
modification,  if  not  a decline,  in  the  quality  of  his  theism. 
In  place  of  the  doctrine  of  God  as  the  “Great  Companion” 
{Psychology),  or  as  the  “Infinite  demander”  {Will  to  Be- 
lieve), in  place  of  the  ethics  of  “infinite  and  mysterious  obli- 
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gation  from  on  high”,  we  have  vague  hints  of  polytheism, 
suggested  limitations  upon  Deity,  expediency  exalted  as  the 
highest  category  in  morals,  and  a world  where  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  the  final  victory  of  the  Good.  The  motive  in 
all  this  has  doubtless  been  to  vindicate  the  value  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  finite  moral  struggle,  as  against  forms  of 
Absolutism  which  reduce  finite  experience  to  illusion  or 
deprive  the  moral  life  of  its  meaning.  But  surely  it  must 
not  be  necessary  to  destroy  or  weaken  obligation  in  order 
to  vindicate  freedom.  Freedom,  in  fact,  in  its  moral  aspects, 
is  but  the  corollary  of  obligation.  “If  the  (moral)  founda- 
tions are  destroyed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do?” 

The  religious  limitations  of  Pragmatism  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  Prof.  James’  own  words.  Here,  as  we  have  found 
elsewhere,  he  is  his  own  most  searching  critic.  With  a deep 
moral  insight  and  with  admirable  frankness,  he  declares,  in 
contrasting  theism  with  materialism,  that  the  notion  of  God 
“guarantees  an  ideal  order  that  shall  be  permanently  pre- 
served. A world  with  a God  in  it,  to  say  the  last  word,  may 
indeed  burn  up  or  freeze,  but  we  then  think  of  him  as  still 
mindful  of  the  old  ideals  and  sure  to  bring  them  elsewhere 
to  fruition:  so  that,  where  he  is,  tragedy  is  only  provisional 
and  partial,  and  shipwreck  and  dissolution  not  the  abso- 
lutely final  things.  This  need  of  an  eternal  moral  order  is 
one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  our  breast.  . . . Materialism 
means  simply  the  denial  that  the  moral  order  is  eternal,  and 
the  cutting  off  of  ultimate  hopes ; spiritualism  means  the 
affirmation  of  an  eternal  moral  order  and  the  letting  loose 
of  hope”  (pp.  106,  107).  The  ontologic  thirst  of  religion 
is  just  this  need  of  an  immortal  love,  of  a power  that  can 
save  and  can  assure  the  victory  of  the  good,  of  an  eternal 
moral  order,  and  this  need,  it  must  be  admitted,  neither  a 
flexible  truth,  nor  an  evolution  without  laws  or  goal,  nor 
a universe  ultimately  dependent  on  man,  can  adequately 
supply. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


THE  FIRST  QUESTION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 
“SHORTER  CATECHISM”. 


No  catechism  begins  on  a higher  plane  than  the  West- 
minster “Shorter  Catechism”.  Its  opening  question,  “What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man?”  with  its  answer,  “Man’s  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever”, — the  pro- 
found meaning  of  which  Carlyle  said  grew  to  him  ever 
fuller  and  richer  with  the  years — sets  the  learner  at  once  in 
his  right  relation  to  God.  Withdrawing  his  eyes  from 
himself,  even  from  his  own  salvation,  as  the  chief  object  of 
concern,  it  fixes  them  on  God  and  His  glory,  and  bids  him 
seek  his  highest  blessedness  in  Him. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  owes  this  elevated  standpoint, 
of  course,  to  the  purity  of  its  reflection  of  the  Reformed 
consciousness.  To  others,  the  question  of  questions  might 
be.  What  shall  I do  to  be  saved?  and  it  is  on  this  plane 
that  many,  or  rather  most,  of  the  Catechisms  even  of  the 
Reformation  begin.  There  is  a sort  of  spiritual  utilita- 
rianism, a divine  euthumia,  at  work  in  this,  which  deter- 
mines the  whole  point  of  view.  Even  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  is  not  wholly  free  from  this  leaven.  Taking  its 
starting  point  from  the  longing  for  comfort,  even  though 
it  be  the  highest  comfort  for  life  and  death,  it  claims  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  from  the  beginning  for  his  own  state, 
his  own  present  unhappiness,  his  own  possibilities  of  bliss. 
There  may  be  some  danger  that  the  pupil  should  acquire 
the  impression  that  God  exists  for  his  benefit.  The  West- 
minster Catechism  cuts  itself  free  at  once  from  this  entan- 
glement with  lower  things  and  begins,  as  it  centers  and  ends, 
under  the  illumination  of  the  vision  of  God  in  His  glory, 
to  subserve  which  it  finds  to  be  the  proper  end  of  human 
as  of  all  other  existence,  of  salvation  as  of  all  other  achieve- 
ments. To  it  all  things  exist  for  God,  unto  whom  as  well 
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as  from  whom  all  things  are;  and  the  great  question  for 
each  of  us  accordingly  is,  How  can  I glorify  God  and  enjoy 
Him  forever? 

When  we  ask  after  the  source  of  this  question  and 
answer,  therefore,  it  is  an  adequate  response  to  point  simply 
to  the  Reformed  consciousness.  It  is  not  merely  in  this 
place  that  this  consciousness  comes  to  peculiarly  clear  ex- 
pression in  the  Westminster  formularies,  which  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  their  composition  combined  to  make 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  exposition  of  the  Reformed 
mode  of  conception  as  )'-et  given  confessional  expression. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  go  behind  this  general  response 
and  seek  to  trace  the  influences  by  which  the  literary  form 
of  this  expression  of  the  Reformed  consciousness  has  been 
determined.  If  we  ask  after  its  source,  in  this  sense,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  we  must  say  that  its  proximate  source 
is  the  corresponding  question  and  answer  in  the  Larger 
Catechism,  the  preparation  of  which  immediately  preceded 
that  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  a simple — and  often 
most  felicitous — condensation  of  which  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, in  its  general  structure  and  specific  statements,  is 
largely  found  to  be.  The  question  in  the  Larger  Catechism 
takes  the  form,  “What  is  the  chief  and  highest  end  of  man  ?” 
and  the  answer,  correspondingly,  “Man’s  chief  and  highest 
end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  fully  to  enjoy  Him  forever”. 
This  differs  from  the  statement  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
only  by  an  expansion  of  the  simple  idea  by  means  of 
phrases  which,  while  meant  to  strengthen  and  enrich,  per- 
haps rather  weaken  the  effect- — illustrating  aptly  Emerson’s 
dictum  concerning  the  fat  and  the  sinew  of  speech. 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  declaration  is  almost  as  easily 
identified  as  its  proximate  source.  This  must  undoubtedly 
be  found  in  John  Calvin,  who,  in  his  Institutes  and  in  his 
Catechisms  alike,  placed  this  identical  idea  in  the  forefront 
of  his  instruction.  One  of  the  first  duties  to  which  Calvin 
addressed  himself  on  coming  to  Geneva  was  to  provide  the 
Church  there  with  a brief  compend  of  religious  truth,  drawn 
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up  on  the  basis  of  his  Institutes,  which  had  been  published 
the  year  before.  This  compend  was  already  in  1537 
made  public  in  its  French  form/  and  it  was  rendered  into 
Latin  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.^  Its  first  section 
bears  the  heading : “That  all  men  are  born  to  know  God” 
and  its  first  paragraph  runs  as  follows:  “Since  there  is  no 
one  of  men  to  be  found,  no  matter  how  barbarous  and  alto- 
gether savage,  who  is  not  touched  by  some  religious  notion,^ 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  all  created  to  this  end,  that  we  should 
knozv  the  majesty  of  our  Creator;  and  knowing  Him, 
should  hold  Him  in  esteem,  and  honor  Him  with  all  fear, 
love  and  reverence.”^  And  its  last  paragraph  runs  as  fol- 
lows : “It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  principal  care  and 
solicitude  of  our  life  should  he  to  seek  God  and  to  aspire 
to  Him  with  all  affection  of  heart  and  not  to  rest  anyivhere 
save  in  Him.”^  However  catechetical  in  intention,  this  docu- 
ment, it  will  be  perceived,  was  not  at  all  what  we  know 
as  a catechism  in  form.  It  requires  mention  here,  how- 
ever, as  the  foundation-stone  in  the  edifice  of  Reformed 
catechetics;  although  it  was  soon  supplanted  in  Geneva 
itself  by  the  document  which  has  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  been  known  affectionately  throughout  the  whole 
Reformed  world  as  “Calvin’s  Catechism”.  This  new 
formulary  was  published  in  French  and  Latin  in  1545  and 
entered  at  once  upon  a world-wide  mission.  Translated 

* Instruction  et  Confession  de  Foy,  dont  on  use  en  Leglise  de 
Geneue.  (0pp.  xxii,  pp.  4 sq.) 

’ Catechisnius,  sive  Christianae  Religionis  Institutio  ecclesiae  Gene- 
vensis,  etc.  (0pp.  v,  313  sq.) 

® In  the  Latin ; “born  for  religion.” 

* Latin,  “sense”. 

° We  have  rendered  the  French : the  Latin — which  was  more  broadly 
known — runs  as  follows : “Quum  nemo  hominum  reperiatur,  quamlibet 
barbarus  sit  ac  toto  pectore  efferatus,  qui  non  aliquo  afficiatur  relig- 
ionis sensu ; nos  in  hunc  finem  creatos  omnes  esse  constat,  ut  majesta- 
tem  agnoscamus  creatoris  nostri,  agnitam  suspiciamus,  omnique  et 
timore,  et  amore,  et  reverentia  colamus.” 

'The  Latin  runs:  Haec  igitur  praecipua  vitae  nostrae  cura  et  solli- 
citudo  sit  oportet,  Deum  quaerere  et  ad  eum  omni  animi  studio 
adspirare,  nec  alibi  nisi  in  ipso  acquiescere. 
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into  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  German,  Dacian-Roumanian, 
Hungarian,  and  even  Greek  and  Hebrew  (including  Ger- 
man-Hebrew),  it  rapidly  penetrated  every  corner  of  the 
Reformed  world.  At  least  thirteen  editions  of  it  in  English 
had  been  printed  before  the  Westminster  Assembly  con- 
vened. This  is  the  way  its  opening  questions  stand  in  the 
old-English  translation ; “What  is  the  principall  and  chief 
end  of  man’s  life?  To  know  God.  What  moveth  thee  to 
say  so?  Because  He  hath  created  us  and  placed  us  in  this 
world  to  set  foorth  his  glorie  in  us:  And  it  is  good  reason 
that  we  employ  our  whole  life  to  his  glorie,  seeing  he  is 
the  beginning  and  fountaine  thereof.  What  is,  then,  the 
chief  felicitie  of  man?  Even  the  self-same:  I meane  to 
know  God  and  to  have  his  glorie  shewed  foorth  in  us.  Why 
dosest  thou  call  this  man’s  chief  felicitie?  Because  that 
without  it,  our  condition  or  state  were  more  miserable  than 
the  state  of  brute  beastes.  Hereby  then  we  may  evidently 
see  that  there  can  no  such  miserie  come  unto  man,  as  not 
to  live  in  the  knowledge  of  God?  That  is  most  certaine. 
But  what  is  the  true  and  right  knowledge  of  God?  When 
a man  so  knoweth  God,  that  he  giveth  him  due  honour 
(sic).  Which  is  the  way  to  honor  (sic)  God  aright?  It 
is  to  put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him ; to  studie  to 
serve  him  in  obeying  his  wil ; to  call  upon  him  in  our  neces- 
sities, seeking  our  salvation  and  all  good  thinges  at  his  hand ; 
and  finally  to  acknowledge  both  with  hearte  and  mouth 
that  he  is  the  lively  fountaine  of  all  goodnesse.’’"  Here 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  presented  as  the  chief  end  and 
highest  good  of  man  f and  this  knowledge  of  God  is  re- 
solved into  the  glorification  of  God  in  us,®  which  again  is 

’ VVe  have  quoted  from  Dunlop’s  Collection,  vol.  II,  1722,  pp.  141-2. 
The  Catechism  is  printed  also  in  Bonar’s  Catechisms  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  1866.  The  French  and  Latin  texts  may  be  consulted  in 
Calvin’s  0pp.  vi,  pp.  9 sq. 

® Latin : praecipuus  finis,  and  summum  bonurn.  French : la  princi- 
pale  fin  de  la  vie  humaine,  and  le  souverain  bien  des  homtnes. 

’Latin:  quo  glorificetur  in  nobis.  French:  pour  estre  glorifie  en 


nous. 
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resolved  into  our  trusting  Him,  appealing  to  Him,  seeking 
salvation  in  Him  and  finding  all  good  things  in  Him.  That 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  we  exist  but  to  glorify  and  enjoy 
Him.  What  is  common  to  both  forms  of  Calvin’s  cate- 
chetical instruction  is,  thus,  that  they  alike  open  with  the 
declaration  that  men  have  been  created  for  the  very  end  of 
knowing  God,  and  in  knowing  Him  of  glorifying  Him,  and 
in  glorifying  Him  of  finding  their  happiness  in  Him.  Here 
is  the  root  which  has  borne  the  fruit  of  the  opening  question 
of  the  Westminster  Catechism. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  F.  Mitchell  has,  indeed,  suggested  that 
we  may  go  behind  even  Calvin.  “The  first  question  or  in- 
terrogation,” he  says,^°  “which  does  not  seem  to  have 
appeared  in  the  former  draft  of  the  committee,  is  taken 
from  the  old  English  translation  of  Calvin’s  Catechism, 
‘What  is  the  principal  and  chief  end  of  man’s  life?’  ” But 
the  source  of  the  answer  to  this  question  he  does  not  con- 
sider so  simple.  “The  answer  to  this  question,”  he  sug- 
gests, “may  be  said  to  combine  the  answers  to  Question  3rd 
in  the  Catechisms  of  Calvin  and  Ames,  ‘To  have  His  glory 
showed  forth  in  us’,  and  ‘in  the  enjoying  of  God’,  and  it 
may  have  been  taken  from  them ; or  the  first  part  may  have 
been  taken  from  Rogers,  Ball,  or  Palmer,  and  the  second 
from  one  of  the  earliest  catechisms  of  the  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion, viz.,  that  of  Leo  Judae,  published  at  Zurich  before 
1530”.  If  this  answer  goes  back  to  a period  before  1530, 
it  goes,  of  course,  behind  Calvin,  the  earliest  of  whose 
Catechisms  was  not  published  before  1537,  and  the  first 
edition  of  whose  Institutes  itself  not  before  1 536. 

It  is  quite  tempting  indeed  to  refer  it  to  Leo  Judae’s  Latin 
Catechism,  the  citation  from  which  given  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
is  strikingly  like  the  Shorter  Catechism  definition.  It  runs 
as  follows  and  Dr.  Mitchell  is  fully  justified  in  speaking 
of  it  as  important  in  this  connection:  “Q.  Tell  me,  please, 
for  what  end  was  man  created?  A.  That  we  may  recog- 

“ Westminster  Assembly,  etc.  (Baird  Lecture  for  1882),  ed.  2, 
Philadelphia,  1897,  p.  432. 
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nize  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God,  the  Creator,  all 
good,  all  great,  all  wise;  and  finally  enjoy  Him  forever. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  reference  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
definition  to  this  response  as  its  source,  Dr.  Mitchell’s  dating 
is  at  fault.  We  do  indeed  owe  to  Leo  Judae  the  first 
important  Catechism  produced  by  Reformed  Switzerland. 
This  was  not,  however,  his  Latin  Catechism  from  which 
Dr.  Mitchell  quotes,  but  his  Larger  German  Catechism, 
which  does  not  contain  anything  corresponding  to  these 
words.  Nor  was  even  it  published  “before  1530’’,  but  not  be- 
fore January,  1534,^®  while  the  Shorter  German  Catechism 
(1541)^^  followed  upon  the  Latin  Catechism  and  derives 
from  it.  The  Latin  Catechism^®  was  prepared  for  the  use 

“ Q.  Die,  sodes,  ad  quem  finem  homo  creatus  est?  R.  Ut  optimi, 
maximi  ac  sapientissimi  Dei  Creatoris  majestatem  ac  bonitatem  agnos- 
camus,  tandemque  illo  aeternum  fruamur. 

“ Catechismus.  Christliche  klare  vnd  einfalte  ynleitung  in  den 
Willenn  vnnd  in  die  Gnad  Gottes,  darinn  nit  nur  die  Jugedt  sunder 
ouch  die  Eltern  vnderricht,  wie  sy  jre  kind  in  den  gebotten  Gottes, 
inn  Christlichem  glouben,  vnd  rechtem  gebdtt  vnderwysen  mogend. 
Geschriben  durch  Leonem  Jude,  diener  des  worts  des  Kitchen  Ziirych. 

“In  contains  a preface  by  Bullinger,  dated  January  3,  1534.  On 
Leo  Judae’s  Catechisms  see  C.  Pestalozzi  (i860),  in  ix.  i of  Hagen- 
bach’s  Leben  und  ausgewdhlte  Schriften  der  Vdter  und  Begriinder  der 
reformirten  Kirche,  10,  pp.  56  sq.,  with  the  relevant  notes  on  pp. 
loi  sq.;  M.  A.  Gooszen,  De  Heidelbergsche  Catechismus.  Textus 
Receptus  met  toelichtende  Texten  (1890),  pp.  35  sq.;  A.  Lang,  Der 
Heidelberger  Katechismus  und  vier  verwandte  Katechismen  u.  s.  w. 
(1907),  pp.  XX  sq. 

“ Der  kiirtser  Catechismus.  Ein  kurtze  Christliche  underwysung 
der  jugend  in  erkanntnusz  vnnd  gebotten  Gottes,  im  glouben,  im 
gebdtt,  und  anderen  notwendigen  dingen,  von  den  Dieneren  desz  worts 
zii  Ziirych  gestelt  in  fragens  wysz. — Getruckt  zu  Ziirych  by  Augustin 
Friesz,  im  Jar  als  man  zalt  M.  D.  XLI.  It  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  a request  from  the  Zurich  Synod  of  October,  1534  (Peztalozzi, 
pp.  60  and  102),  and  although  a long,  is  yet  in  comparison  with  the 
earlier  Catechism,  a brief  document.  A.  Lang  (pp.  xxxii  sq.)  argues 
that  it  must  have  been  published  as  early  as  1535  and  thus  predates 
the  Latin  Catechism.  But  his  reasons  are  not  convincing  and  the 
phenomena  appear  to  be  best  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  both 
documents  were  in  course  of  preparation  simultaneously  and  influ- 
enced each  other.  The  earliest  known  issue  is  from  1541- 

“ Catechismus.  Brevissima  Christianae  formula,  instituendae  juven- 
tuti  Tigurinae  catechizandisque  rudibus  aptata,  adeoque  in  communem 
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of  the  youth  in  the  Latin  School  at  Zurich,  and  Leo  Judae 
quite  frankly  explains,  in  a dedication  prefixed  to  it  ad- 
dressed to  Johannes  Fries,  the  rector  of  that  school  that 
he  has  freely  used  in  compiling  it,  “certain  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  religion  lately  (nuper)  composed  by  John  Cal- 
vin”, that  is  to  say,  Calvin’s  earlier  Catechism,  which  was 
published  under  this  title.  On  the  strength  of  the  word 
“lately”  in  this  dedication,  it  has  been  usual  to  assign  this 
Latin  Catechism  to  1538,  or  at  latest  1539.^®  There  can 
be  no  question,  therefore,  that  Leo  Judae  derives  the  sen- 
tence which  Dr.  Mitchell  quotes  from  him  from  Calvin’s 
first  Catechism,  which  he  here  reduces  to  catechetical  form^^ 
and  redacts  to  suit  his  purpose.  What  interests  us  most  is 
to  observe  how,  in  doing  so,  he  falls  upon  a form  of  words 
which  was  almost  exactly  repeated  by  the  Westminster 
Divines  a century  later.  For  the  rest,  it  is  also  interesting 
to  observe  how'  the  same  ideas  appear  in  the  Shorter  Ger- 
man Catechism  which  was  in  preparation  simultaneously 
with  this  Latin  Catechism,  although  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  published  until  a couple  of  years  later.  Here  they  are 
very  much  expanded,  but  preserve  the  same  tone.  The 
Catechism  opens  with  the  question,  “Since  thou  art  a rational 
creature,  that  is  to  say,  a human  being,  tell  me  who  made 
thee?”  to  which  the  answer  is  returned;  “God  made  me.” 
Then  follows:  “How  and  whereto?”  “When  I had  no 
existence.  He  made  me,  out  of  goodness  and  grace,  moved 
thereto  by  nothing  but  His  unspeakable  goodness,  that  I 
might  be  partaker  of  His  great  riches  and  all  His  goods.”^® 

omnium  piorum  utilitatem  excusa.  Tiguri  apud  Christophorum  Fros- 
overum. 

Pestalozzi,  p.  103 ; Gooszen,  p.  43 ; Lang,  p.  xxxii. 

" Leo  Judae  put  it  into  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Calvin  had  not  done  (cf.  Pestolazzi,  p.  63).  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  German  Catechisms  appeared  in 
German  only : there  was  no  Latin  version  of  them  (cf.  Pestalozzi, 
p.  loi). 

“Leermeister:  Diewyl  du  ein  verniinfftige  creatur  vnd  geschopftt, 
namlich  ein  mensh  bist,  so  sag  mir  war  hat  dich  geschaffen?  Kind: 
God  hat  mich  geschaffen.  (2)  L. : Wie,  und  warzu?  K. : Do  ich  nut 
vun  nienen  was,  hat  er  mich  vsz  siner  giite  vnd  gnad  erschaffen  darzu 
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And  after  a lengthy  and  very  beautiful  exposition  of  what 
it  is  to  be  made  in  God’s  image,  the  question  is  returned  to 
iQ-  /)  • "To  what  end  did  God  make  thee? — that  thou 
shouldst  be  always  here  in  this  world?”  and  the  answer  is 
f given  : “The  end  for  which  man  was  created  is  God, — that 
he  should  learn  to  know  Him,  love  Him  alone  above  all 
things,  and,  after  this  time,  enjoy  Him  forever,  in  eternal 
life.  Wherefore  I should  with  my  heart  rise  above  all 
creatures,  and  cling  alone  to  God  my  Creator.”^®  Cer- 
tainly, if  Leo  Judae  rests  on  Calvin,  he  knows  how  to  give 
the  richest  expression  to  the  thoughts  derived  from  Calvin, 
and  quite  justifies  his  own  description  of  himself  as  a bee 
which,  going  from  flower  to  flower,  gathers  the  honey  for 
himself.  By  this  beautiful  description  of  the  destination  of 
man  we  are  prepared  to  arrive  shortly  (0.  i8)  at  this 
equally  beautiful  definition  of  God,  which  also  has  its  roots 
in  Calvin:  O.  i8.  “Tell  me  what  is  God?”  A.  “God  is  an 
inexpressible,  inexaustible  fountain  of  all  that  is  good. 
What  we  lack  we  should  seek  in  Him  alone ; of  what  afflicts 
us  we  should  complain  to  Him  alone ; to  Him  alone  should 
we  flee  in  all  times  of  need,  in  Him  alone  should  we  seek 
help,  comfort,  shelter  and  defence.  As  He  has  promised  to 
be  our  God,  that  is  that  He  will  give  us  all  that  is  good  and 
save  us  from  all  that  is  evil,  we  should  hold  and  recognize 
Him  as  such  and  trust  Him  for  it.”^® 

jn  niit  bevvegt  hat  dann  sin  vnuszsprachliche  giite,  dasz  ich  siner 
grossen  rychtagen  vnd  aller  siner  giiteren  teilhafft  wurde. 

“L. : Zu  was  end  hat  dich  Gott  geschaffen?  solt  du  allweg  hie  syn 
in  diser  wait?  K. : Das  end  darzu  der  mensch  geschaffen  ist,  ist 
Gott,  den  sol  er  lernen  erkennen,  jn  oh  alien  dingen  allein  lichen  vnnd 
jn  nach  diesem  zyt  in  evigem  lahen  ewigklich  niessen.  Darumm  sol 
ich  alle  creaturen  mit  dem  hertzen  iiherstygen,  vnn  Gott  minem 
schopffer  allein  anhangen. 

“ Gott  ist  ein  vnuszsprachlicher  vnerschopfflicher  hrunn  alles  guten. 
Was  vns  mangelt  sollend  wir  hy  jm  allein  suchen : was  vns  truckt 
sdllend  wir  jm  allein  klagen,  zu  jm  allein  sollend  wir  in  alien  noten 
louffen,  hy  jm  allein  sdllend  wir  hilff,  trost,  schutz,  vun  schirm  suchen. 
Wie  er  uns  verheiszt  er  while  vnser  Gott  syn,  das  ist,  er  wdlle  vns  alles 
guts  gehen,  und  alles  iihels  ledig  machen,  also  sdllern  wir  jn  darfiir 
hahen  vnn  erkennen,  vnd  sdllend  jm  des  vertruwen,  Psal.  Ixxxi,  xci. 
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It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  of  course,  that  these  ideas  were 
the  invention  of  Calvin.  They  were  the  property  of  every 
Christian  heart  and  especially  of  all  who  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  Augustine — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  movement,  whether  of  high  or 
of  low  degree.  It  could  not  be  but  that  they  should  find 
some  expression,  therefore,  apart  from  Calvin,  and  even 
before  Calvin,  in  the  numerous  catechetical  manuals  which 
the  new  teachers  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
We  find,  therefore,  among  the  large  number  of  catechisms 
which  begin  with  questions  bringing  out  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Christian,  now  and  then  one  which  carries  back  the  thought 
to  creation  itself  and  begins  with  making  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  what  it  is  to  be  a creature  of  God.  “A 
little  book  in  questions  and  answers”  was  printed,  for  ex- 
ample, somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  ’twenties  (1522- 
1526),  by  a certain  Petrus  Schultz,  possibly  for  the  people 
of  Lemgo — but  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  man  or  his 
flock — which  opens  as  follows:  “What  art  thou?  I am  a 
creature.  What  is  a creature?  What  is  made  out  of  noth- 
ing. Who  made  thee?  He  who  is  almighty  and  eternal. 
For  what  did  He  make  thee?  For  His  kingdom  and  to  do 
His  will.”“^  About  the  same  time — or  a little  later — a 
schoolmaster  of  Rothenburg,  Valentin  Ickelsamer  by  name, 
was  printing  beautiful  dialogues  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  great  art  of  knowing  themselves  and  living 
worthily.  One  of  these,  a dialogue  between  Margaret  and 
Anna,  opens  thus:^^  “Margaret:  What  art  thou?  Anna: 
A rational  creature  of  God,  a human  being.  M. : How 

F.  Cohrs,  Die  evangelischen  Katechismusversuche  vor  Luthers 
Enchiridion  (in  the  Monumenta  Gernianiae  Paedagogica,  edited  by 
Karl  Kehrbach,  vols.  XX-XXIV),  vol.  II  (XX!),  1900,  p.  211.  Cohrs 
says  (p.  209)  : “Of  no  catechism  do  we  know  so  little  as  of  that  of 
Petrus  Schultz.  We  neither  know  anything  certain  of  the  life  of  the 
author  . . . nor  do  we  know  anything  of  either  when  it  was  printed 
or  where  it  was  used.” 

“Cohrs,  as  cited,  I (xx),  pp.  138-9.  Ickelsamer  holds  an  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  German  paedagogy.  See  Vogel,  Leben  tind 
Verdienste  V.  Ickelsamers,  Leipzig,  1894. 
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didst  thou  become  a human  being  and  come  into  existence? 
A. : God  made  me  and  placed  a living  soul  in  my  flesh, 
that  in  this  house  of  exile, born  on  the  earth,  it  might 
long  after  God  its  creator  and  apprehend  Him”.-^  Some- 
times the  two  lines  of  thought  are  united,  with  more  or  less 
felicity.  Thus  no  less  a man  than  Johannes  Brenz,  in  no 
less  a book  than  that  which  has  sometimes  (though,  of 
course,  with  only  relative  accuracy)  been  called  “the  first 
Protestant  Catechism”  — the  Fragestuck  des  Christlichen 
Glaubens  of  1528,  designed  for  young  children,  and  hence 
called  the  Catechismus  Minor — begins  thus : “What  art 
thou  ? According  to  the  first  birth,  I am  a rational  creature 
or  human  being,  made  by  God;^*^  but  according  to  the  new 
birth,  I am  a Christian.”^®  And  this  opening  is  almost 
exactly  repeated  in  a later  Catechism  of  Kaspar  Grater’s 
(1537):  “What  art  thou,  my  dear  child?  According  to 
the  first  birth  I am  a rational  creature  or  human  being, 
made  by  God,  but  according  to  the  new  birth,  I am  a 
Christian”  as  also,  in  a still  later  one  by  Johann  Meck- 
hart  (circa,  1553  -]-)  : “What  art  thou,  my  child?  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  birth,  I am  a rational  creature,  a human 
being,  made  by  God,  but  according  to  the  second^®  and  new 
birth,  I am  a Christian.”-®  In  Bartholomeus  Rosinus’  Short 
Questions  and  Answers,  printed  in  Regensburg  in  1581,  this 
double  answer  still  stands,  but  is  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose  and  conformed  in  both  elements  to  the  current 
soteriological  motive ; “Dear  child,  what  art  thou  ? By 
reason  of®®  the  bodily  birth,  I am  a condemned  sinner,  but 

“ Elends,  ‘exile’  or  ‘misery’.  Is  there  some  Origenism  here? 
sich  nach  Gott  jrem  schopffer  sehnen  vnd  jn  erkennen  solte. 

“ The  close  resemblance  of  this  to  the  opening  of  Valentin  Ikel- 
samer’s  dialogue  should  not  pass  unobserved. 

Cohrs,  III,  146. 

” Reu,  Quellen  sur  Geschichte  der  Katechismus-unterrichts.  Vol.  I, 
1904,  p.  315.  On  Brenz  and  Grater  and  the  relation  of  their  catechisms 
see  also  Cohrs,  III.  130,  II.  313,  316. 

^ Andern. 

“ Reu,  p.  820. 

‘^Halben. 
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by  reason  of  the  spiritual  re-birth,  I am  a saved  Chris- 
tian.”®^ We  may  perhaps  look  upon  this  as  a reminiscence 
of  the  old  Brentzian  formula,  rephrased  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevalent  method  of  catechizing.  Other  examples 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  motives  may  be  found  in  the 
Catechisms  of  Kaspar  Loener  (1529)  and  Jacob  Other 
(i53-)>  both  of  which  the  idea  of  the  likeness  of  God 
is  emphasized.  The  former  of  these  begins  as  follows: 
“What  art  thou?  I am  a Christian  man  and  a child  of 
God.  Whence  is  man?  God  made  man  out  of  the  earth, 
after  His  image.  How  is  man  God’s  image?  When  he  is 
righteous.  What  man,  however,  is  righteous?  He  who 
does  righteousness  and  avoids  unrighteousness.”®®  The 
latter  begins  as  follows:  “What  art  thou?  I am  a human 
being.  How  dost  thou  know  this?  Thus,  that  I am  un- 
righteous, a sinner  and  nothing  worth.  Who  made  thee? 
God  the  Almighty  who  made  the  heavens  and  earth  and 
all  things.  How  did  He  make  thee?  After  His  image. 
What  is  the  image  of  God?  It  is  righteousness,  holiness, 
truth,  eternal  joy  and  blessedness.”®®  Instances  such  as 
these  of  the  utilization  of  the  conception  which  dominates 
Calvin’s  Catechisms  are  clearly  more  interesting  than  signi- 
ficant. It  may  possibly  be  that  Leo  Judae  knew  some  of 
these  earlier  efforts  to  prepare  spiritual  food  for  the  babes 
of  the  flock.  He  was  a very  busy  bee  and  ranged  far  for  his 
honey : Bullinger,  in  the  preface  he  prefixed  to  Leo  Judae’s 
earliest  Catechism,  tells  us  that  “he  did  not  despise  the 
work  of  other  true  and  learned  servants  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ” ; and  “made  no  shame  of  transcribing  and  adopting 
from  them  into  his  own  what  he  found  most  suitable,  as 
indeed  not  only  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  doctors  did, 
but  also  the  holy  prophets”.  One  would  like  to  think  he 
may  have  known  the  dialogues  of  Valentin  Ickelsamer,  and 
one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  knew  the  Smaller  Catechism 

” Reu,  p.  743. 

“ Cohrs,  III.  471. 

“ Reu,  I.  362. 
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of  Brenz ; and  if  he  knew  them  he  may  well  have  more  or 
less  drawn  from  them.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  main  source 
for  these  questions,  not  only  in  his  Latin,  but  also  in  his 
Shorter  German  Catechism,  was  Calvin.  And  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  Calvin,  who  obviously  is  going  his  own 
way,  was  influenced  by  these  earlier  manuals. 

Calvin,  then,  it  is  evident,  is  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
opening  question  and  answer  of  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism.  If  Leo  Judae  is  to  come  into  consideration  at 
all,  it  is  only  as  an  intermediary  between  Calvin  and  the 
W^estminster  formularies.  Leo  Judae  is  not,  howe^•er,  the 
only  intermediary  which  must  come  into  consideration  when 
we  begin  to  ask  whether  the  language  of  the  Westminster 
Catechisms  may  not  be  modified  by  some  of  Calvin’s  suc- 
cessors. There  are,  for  example,  the  series  of  Catechisms 
which  were  published  by  John  a Lasco  in  London,  and 
which  present  very  interesting  modifications  of  Calvin’s 
treatment  of  this  topic.  Three  of  these  are  of  interest  to 
us.  The  first  was  prepared  by  Laski  for  the  Friesian 
Church  as  early  as  1546,  but  was  first  printed,  in  Dutch, 
by  Jan  Utenhove,  an  elder  of  the  Foreign  Church  of 
London,  in  1551.  The  second — a much  briefer  one — was 
the  production  on  Laski’s  model  of  another  of  Laski’s 
London  helpers.  Marten  INIicroen  (Micronius),  and  was 
first  printed,  in  Dutch,  at  London  in  1552.  The  third,  which 
was  in  effect  an  abridgment  of  the  Catechism  of  1551,  was 
prepared  for  the  Church  at  Embden  and  was  first  printed 
in  the  autumn  of  1554,  continuing  in  use  until  our  own 
day.®^  The  opening  words  of  the  first  of  these  Cate- 
chisms,®® which  we  may  call  the  Friesian  Catechism,  run  as 
follows : “Why  has  God  created  man  and  endowed  him 
with  such  great  gifts  of  understanding  above  all  other 

^For  a Lasco’s  catechisms  see  Lang,  pp.  xxxix  sq.;  Goosgen,  pp. 
55  sq. 

^ De  Catechismus,  oft  Kinder  leere,  diemen  te  Londen,  inde  Duytschc 
ghemcynte,  is  ghcbruyckende  . . . Ghedruct  tot  Londen,  by  Steven 
Myerdman.  An.  1551.  Printed  by  A.  Kuyper  Joannis  a Lasco  Opera, 
etc.,  vol.  II,  1866,  pp.  340  sq. 
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creatures  ? That  he  might  learn  to  know  aright  his  God  and 
creator,  love,  fear,  laud  and  praise  Him  and  so  become 
sharer  in  all  His  goods-’’^^  In  the  second,  Micronius’,  or, 
as  we  may  perhaps  call  it  distinctively,  the  London  Cate- 
chism,®' they  run:  “Whereto  hast  thou  been  created  by 
God  and  placed  in  the  world?  In  order  that  my  life  long 
I may  know  and  serve  God  according  to  the  right  teaching, 
and  finally  may  live  with  Him  in  heaven  forever.”®®  And 
in  the  third,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  Embden  Catechism,®® 
they  run : “Whereto  hast  thou  been  created  a man  ? That 
I should  be  an  image  of  God,  and  should  know,  praise  and 
serve  my  God  and  Creator.”^®  What  is  most  striking  in 
these  Catechisms  is  that  in  both  of  the  forms  which  were 
issued  in  London  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  Church  there' — 
as  in  Leo  Judae’s  Latin  Catechism — the  two  items  of  glori- 
fying and  enjoying  God  are  brought  together:  man  is  on 
earth  primarily  to  know  and  serve  God,  but  also  to  become 
partaker  in  His  glory  and  to  live  with  Him  forever.  It  is 
clear  that  already  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  a tradition  growing  up  in  the  Catechetical  man- 
uals deriving  from  Calvin’s  fundamental  statement  to  em- 
phasize these  two  items : as  indeed  faithfulness  to  Calvin’s 
statement  required  should  be  done.  We  need  not  feel 
surprise,  then,  that  Dr.  A.  F.  MitchelL^  is  able  to  quote 

“Kuyper,  p.  355:  Dat  hi  sijnen  God  ende  Shepper  recht  soude  leeren 
bekennen,  beminnen,  vreesen,  louen,  ende  prijsen,  ende  alder  sijnder 
goeden  deelachtich  wesen  soude. 

De  Kleyne  Catechismus,  oft  Kinder-leere  der  Duytscher  Ghemeynte, 
van  Louden,  de  welcke  nu  hier  ende  daer  verstroyt  is. — Gemaeckt  door 
Marten  Micron.  . . . Ghedruckt  by  Gellium  Ciematium,  Anno  1559. 
Printed  by  A.  Lang,  pp.  117  sq. 

^*Op  dat  ick  God  mijn  leuen  lanck,  ten  rechten  leere  kennen  ende 
dienen : enn  eyndelick  met  hem  indem  hemel  leue  in  der  eewicheyt. 

Catechismus  effte  Kinderlehre,  tho  niitte  der  Joget  in  Ostfriesslandt 
dorch  de  Deners  des  hilligen  Godtlicken  Wordes  tho  Embden.  Appet 
korteste  vernatet.  Ghedruckt  te  Embden  by?  Anno  MDLIV.  Octob. 
10.  It  is  printed  by  Kuyper,  II,  495  sq. 

“ Kuyper,  p.  501 : Dat  ick  ein  Bildt  Godes  scholde  syn,  unde  mynen 
Godt  unde  Schepper  scholde  erkennen  lauen  ennde  denen. 

" Catechisms  of  the  Second  Reformation,  etc.,  1886,  p.  3. 
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Italian  and  Spanish  examples  the  language  of  which  comes 
very  close  indeed  to  that  of  the  Westminster  Catechisms. 
“To  what  end  was  man  created?”  is  asked  in  the  Italian 
one;  and  the  answer  is;  “To  know  and  love  God  and  enjoy 
Him  forever”  and  the  Spanish  answer  is  almost  as 
striking.^® 

We  are  naturally  more  interested,  however,  in  the  tradi- 
tion as  it  manifested  itself  in  England  and  Scotland,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  Calvin’s  Catechism  was  much  used,  and 
indeed  in  Scotland  formed  part  of  the  recognized  formu- 
laries of  the  Church.  This  tradition  is  very  rich,  and  takes 
many  variations  upon  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
teachers  who  attempted  to  draw  up  manuals  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  In  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  down, 
there  was  in  use  in  the  grammar  schools  a Summula  Cate- 
chismi,  designed  for  the  training  in  piety  of  the  youths 
gathered  there,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Andrew  Simpson,  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Perth 
both  before  and  after  the  Reformation  and  first  Protestant 
minister  of  Dunbar.^^  Its  opening  questions  run:  “Who 
created  man?  God.  How  did  He  create  him?  Holy  and 
sound  and  with  dominion  over  the  world.  For  what  end 
was  he  created?  To  serve  God.”'*^  Less  richly  the  shorter 
form  of  John  Craig’s  Catechism  begins  by  asking;  “What 
are  we  by  nature?”  and  after  answering;  “The  children  of 
God’s  wrath”,  proceeds:  “Were  we  thus  created?”  to  re- 
spond: “No,  for  He  made  us  in  His  own  image.”'*®  The 

che  fine  e create  I’huomo?  Per  conoscer,  amar,  et  goder  eter- 
namente  Deo — Gagliardi"  (p.  3).  Gagliardi’s  Catechism  dates  from 
the  16th  century  (Mitchell,  Catechisms,  p.  xx). 

“ “Para  servir  a Dios  en  esta  vida  e despues  della  gozarle  en  la  otra 
eternamente. — Spanish.” 

**  It  will  be  found  perhaps  in  its  best  form  in  Dr.  Bonar’s  Catechisms 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  1866:  and  also  in  Dunlop’s  Collection, 
II,  p.  378,  cf.  p.  14. 

“ Quis  hominem  creavit?  Deus.  Qualem  creavit  eum?  Sanctum 
et  sanum,  mundique  dominum.  In  quern  usus  creatus  est?  Ut  Deo 
inserviret. 

“ Bonar,  p.  275 ; Dunlop,  II,  p.  368. 
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essence  of  the  matter,  however,  is  still  preserved  there.  The 
tradition  of  Andrew  Simpson’s  manual,  however,  appears  to 
dominate  Scottish  Catechetics : his  method  of  putting  things 
at  least  reasserts  itself  in  the  Westminster  period  in  a 
couple  of  documents  issued  almost  or  quite  with  authority 
in  the  Scottish  Church.  “The  A,  B,  C,  or  A Catechisme  for 
yong  children  appoynted  by  act  of  the  church  and  councell 
of  Scotland  To  be  learned  in  all  families  and  Lector  Schooles 
in  the  said  Kingdome”  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  1641. 
It  opens  thus:  “Who  made  man?  God.  To  what  estate 
made  he  him?  Perfectly  holy  in  body  and  soul.’’^’^  The 
“New  Catechisme  according  to  the  Forme  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland” — which,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  says,^®  “was  published 
in  England  just  before  the  Assembly  entered  on  this  part 
of  its  labors” — that  is,  in  1644 — “and  ( I can  hardly  doubt) 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  tend  to  facilitate  them” — begins 
thus : “Who  made  the  Heavins  and  the  Earth,  and  all 
things  contained  in  them?  God.  Whereof  was  man  cre- 
ated? Of  the  earth.  To  what  end  was  he  made?  To 
serve  God.”^® 

The  English  tradition  takes  a slightly  different  form  and 
keeps  closer,  on  the  whole,  to  Calvin’s  example.  In  most 
of  the  manuals  which  begin,  after  the  fashion  of  Calvin’s 
Catechisms  and  the  best  Reformed  tradition,  with  the  end 
of  man’s  existence,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  glorifying  of 
God : and  when  there  is  an  addition  to  this  it  ordinarily 
takes  the  form  of  reference  to  the  securing  of  salvation. 
Occasionally  the  soteriological  motive  seems  to  absorb  all 
interest.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Dr.  William  Whittaker’s 
Short  Sum  of  Christianity  delivered  by  zvay  of  Catechism 
(London,  1630)  we  read:  “What  is  the  only  thing  whereto 
all  our  endeavors  ought  to  be  directed?  To  seek  everlast- 
ing felicity  or  salvation  in  this  life,  that  we  may  fully  enjoy 
it  in  the  life  to  come.  What  is  salvation?  Perfect  happi- 

" Mitchell,  Catechisms,  pp.  267  sq. 

P.  xxxiv. 

Mitchell,  pp.  277  sq. 
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ness  of  soul  and  body  forever.”^”  More  frequently  we  have 
the  glorification  of  God  set  forth  alone  as  the  end  of  all 
human  existence.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Dawson’s  Short 
Questions  and  Answeares,  etc.,  of  1584,  the  opening  ques- 
tion and  answer  are : “Wherefore  hath  God  made,  sanctified 
and  preserved  you?  To  seek  His  glory,  Romans  xi.  30”; 
and  in  a list  of  “Articles  very  necessarie  to  be  knowen  of 
all  yong  schollers  of  Christe’s  School”  appended  to  “Cer- 
taine  Necessarie  Instructions  meet  to  be  taught  the  yonger 
sort  before  they  come  to  be  partakers  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion”, emanating  obviously  from  the  same  Puritan  cir- 
cles, the  first  is  “that  the  end  of  our  creation  is  to  glorify 
God”.  More  striking  still,  considered  as  a forerunner  of 
the  Westminster  Catechisms,  are  the  first  question  and 
answer  in  another  formulary  published  in  London  in  1 584. 
under  the  title  of : The  Ground  of  Christianity,  composed 
in  a dialogue  betiveen  Paid  and  Titus,  containing  all  the 
principall  poyntes  of  our  Salvation  in  Christ.  These  run : 
“What  is  the  chiefest  duety  of  a Christian  man  in  this  life? 
The  chiefest  duety  of  man,  and  not  of  man  onely,  but  of  all 
the  creatures  in  the  world  in  their  nature,  is  to  set  forth 
the  glory  of  God.”  The  very  method  of  statement  of  the 
Westminster  formularies  is  here.®^  Later  examples  of  the 
same  mode  of  statement  are  provided  by  Paget’s  Summe  of 
Christian  Religion  and  Openshaw’s  Summe  of  Christian 
Religion:  “Wherefore  hath  God  made  you?  To  seek  His 
glory.  When  there  is  a double  statement  it  is  sometimes, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  form  given  it  by  Thomas  Sparks  in  his 
A Brief  and  Short  Catechism,  etc. : “To  what  end  hath  he 
made  man?  To  the  setting  forth  of  his  own  glorie,  and  that 
man  should  serve  him.”^®  But  more  frequently,  as  we  have 
said,  at  least  in  17th  century  documents,  the  double  state- 
ment draws  together  the  glorifying  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul.  One  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Cate- 

“ Mitchell,  p.  Ixxxii. 

“ For  all  three  of  these  instances,  see  Mitchell,  p.  Ixxix. 

“ Mitchell,  p.  3. 

“ Mitchell,  p.  Ixxix. 
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chisms  of  this  type  was  undoubtedly  the  Short  Catechism 
of  John  Ball,  which  was  published  in  his  early  ministry  and 
had  reached  its  nineteenth  impression  in  1642.  Its  opening- 
question  and  answer  are:  “What  ought  to  be  the  chiefe 
and  continuall  care  of  every  man  in  this  life?  To  glorifie 
God  and  save  his  soul.”°‘*  Similarly  we  read  in  William 
Syme’s  Sweet  Milk  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1617)  : “What 
is  the  chief  and  principal  end  of  our  being,  etc.  ? That  we 
may  glorify  God,  and  work  out  our  own  salvation.”®-'^  And 
again,  in  A Short  Catechism  for  Householders,  published  in 
London,  1624:  “What  should  be  the  chief  desire  and  en- 
deavor of  every  Christian  in  this  life?  To  seek  the  glory 

“ Mitchell,  p.  65.  It  is,  no  doubt,  requisite  to  distinguish  between 
Ball’s  A Short  Catechism  containing  the  Principles  of  Religion,  and  his 
larger  manual,  called  A Short  Treatise,  containing  all  the  Principal 
Grounds  of  Christian  Religion.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  perhaps  com- 
monly meant  when  “Ball’s  Catechism”  is  spoken  of : but  it  is  the  former 
and  briefer  compend  which  is  quoted  here.  The  larger  treatise,  how- 
ever, is  simply  the  smaller  one  expanded.  Incorporating  the  whole  of 
the  smaller  one,  it  follows  up  each  question  with  additional  ones 
designed  to  develop  more  fully  its  contents.  It  therefore  begins  with 
the  same  question  and  answer : “What  ought  to  be  the  chief  and  con- 
tinual care  of  every  man  in  this  life?  To  glorifie  God  and  save  his 
soul.”  Then,  after  developing  what  is  meant  by  God’s  glory,  it  is  asked 
(in  the  seventh  question),  “What  is  it  then  to  glorifie  God?”  and 
answered:  “To  glorifie  God  is  inwardly  in  heart  and  outwardly  in 
word  and  action  to  acknowledge  God  to  be  such  an  one  as  he  hath 
revealed  himself.”  Afterward  (in  the  ninth  question)  it  is  asked: 
“What  is  it  to  take  care  of  our  salvation?”  and  answered:  “To  take 
care  of  our  salvation  is  so  to  live  here,  that  we  may  live  with  the 
Lord  hereafter.”  In  the  next  question  the  reasons  why  we  should 
take  care  of  our  salvation  are  adduced,  among  which  stand:  “(6)  The 
soul  came  from  God,  and  is  after  a restlesse  manner  carried  to  seek 
and  desire  communion  with  God.  (7)  A desire  to  be  happy  is  nat- 
urally planted  in  the  heart  of  all  men  by  God  himself,”  and  especially 
“(8)  God  is  infinite  in  goodness,  the  highest  of  all  things  that  are  to 
be  desired.  Therefore  we  should  earnestly  set  our  affections  upon 
things  that  are  above  and  infinitely  desire  the  enjoying  of  God’s  pres- 
ence in  heaven”.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  we  need  to  look  beyond 
this  larger  form  of  Ball’s  Catechism  to  explain  the  language  of  the 
opening  question  of  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  its  answer.  It  is 
all  here  in  substance.  The  tenth  edition  of  this  Catechism  was  published 
in  1635,  the  fifteenth  in  1656. 

“ Mitchell,  p.  3. 
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of  God  and  to  obtain  happiness  and  salvation  of  his  own 
sonl.”®®  No  two  Catechisms,  probably,  are  of  more  signifi- 
cance for  the  preparation  of  the  Westminster  Catechisms 
than  those  of  Herbert  Palmer  (ed.  i,  1640;  ed.  4,  1644)  and 
of  Ezekiel  Rogers  (1642).  The  former  of  these  was  not 
only  the  work  of  that  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
who  had  most  to  do  with  its  catechetical  labors,  but  obvi- 
ously supplied  a starting  point  for  them.  And  the  latter, 
Dr.  IMitchell  thinks,  is  on  the  whole,  in  its  general  structure, 
most  like  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  of  all  earlier 
manuals.  Both  belong  to  the  class  we  have  now  under 
view.  Palmer’s  begins ; “What  is  a man’s  greatest  busi- 
nesse  in  this  world?  A man’s  greatest  businesse  in  this 
world  is  to  glorifie  God  and  save  his  owne  soul.  How 
shall  a man  come  to  glorifie  God  and  save  his  owne  soul? 
They  that  will  glorifie  God  and  save  their  own  souls  must 
needs  learn  to  know  God  and  believe  in  him  and  serve 
him.”®'^  Here  is  again  the  very  flavor  of  the  Westminster 
Catechisms.  Rogers’  begins ; “Wherefore  hath  God  given  to 
man  a reasonable  and  an  immortall  soul?  That  he  above 
all  other  creatures  should  seek  God’s  glory  and  his  own 
salvation.  Where  is  he  taught  how  this  is  to  be  done?  In 
the  Scriptures  or  Word  of  God.’’^® 

There  was  tradition  enough,  then,  beneath  the  Westmin- 
ster divines  as  they  sat  down  to  frame  the  first  question  and 
answer  of  their  Catechisms : and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
they  were  floating  on  the  bosom  of  this  tradition.  The 
tradition  does  not,  however,  quite  account  for  their  first 
question  and  answer.  They  must  themselves  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  that.  The  third  question  and  answer  of 
Calvin’s  Catechism  was  undoubtedly  in  their  minds,  and 
from  it  they  no  doubt  directly  derived  the  question.  It 
would  seem  that  they  got  the  first  half  of  the  answer 
directly  from  Palmer.  But  the  second  half  of  his  answer 

” Mitchell,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

Mitchell,  p.  99. 

“ Mitchell,  p.  55. 
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they  improve  on.  Whence  did  they  draw  their  improve- 
ment? From  the  third  question  of  William  Ames’  Cate- 
chism: “in  the  enjoying  of  God”,— as  Dr.  Mitchell  thinks 
possible?"^®  Or  “from  an  Italian  Catechism  of  the  sixteenth 
century  , as  Dr.  Mitchell  thought  worth  suggesting  in 
1886?®*’  Or  from  Leo  Judae,  as  he  thought  more  likely  in 
1897?®^  Of  the  three  suggestions  the  most  plausible  seems 
to  us  to  be  William  Ames,  whose  work  was  certainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Divines,  and  may  have  suggested  this 
heightening  and  broadening  of  the  current:  “and  to  save 
his  soul.”  But,  in  any  event,  this  heightening  and  broad- 
ening conception  was  already  present  in  Calvin’s  Catechism, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  there  was  no  conscious  depend- 
ence here  on  any  intermediary,  but  the  Westminster  Divines 
simply  did  what  Leo  Judae,  Gagliardi  and  Ames  had  done 
before  them — found  a felicitous  brief  expression  for  Cal- 
vin’s thought.  Or,  if  we  must  seek  some  intermediary 
between  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  divines,  it  would  seem 
enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  Ball’s  A Short  Treatise  was  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  provided 
them  with  language  which  asserted  it  to  be  the  chief  duty 
of  man  “to  glorify  God”  and  “infinitely  to  desire  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God’s  presence  in  heaven”. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  first  question  and  answer  of  the 
Westminster  Catechisms,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  felicity  with 
which  it  brings  to  concise  expression  the  whole  Reformed 
conception  of  the  significance  of  human  life.  We  say  the 
whole  Reformed  conception.  For  justice  is  not  done  that 
conception  if  we  say  merely  that  man’s  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God.  That  certainly : and  certainly  that  first.  But 
according  to  the  Reformed  conception  man  exists  not  merely 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  him,  but  that  he  may  delight  in 
this  glorious  God.  It  does  justice  to  the  subjective  as  well 
as  to  the  objective  side  of  the  case.  The  Reformed  con- 

Baird  Lecture,  ed.  2,  p.  432 : Catechisms,  p.  xx. 

Catichisms,  p.  xx,  meaning  Gagliardi : see  above. 

Baird  Lecture,  ed.  2,  p.  632. 
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ception  is  not  fully  or  fairly  stated  if  it  be  so  stated  that  it 
may  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  conceiving  man  merely  as  the 
object  on  which  God  manifests  His  glory — possibly  even 
the  passive  object  in  and  through  which  the  Divine  glory  is 
secured.  It  conceives  man  also  as  the  subject  in  which  the 
gloriousness  of  God  is  perceived  and  delighted  in.  No  man 
is  truly  Reformed  in  his  thought,  then,  unless  he  conceives 
of  man  not  merely  as  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  the 
Divine  glory,  but  also  as  destined  to  reflect  the  glory  of  God 
in  his  own  consciousness,  to  exult  in  God : nay,  unless  he 
himself  delights  in  God  as  the  all-glorious  One. 

Read  the  great  Reformed  divines.  The  note  of  their 
work  is  exultation  in  God.  How  Calvin,  for  example, 
gloried  and  delighted  in  God ! Every  page  rings  with  this 
note,  the  note  of  personal  joy  in  the  Almighty,  known 
to  be,  not  the  all-wise  merely,  but  the  all-loving  too* 
Take,  for  example,  such  a passage  as  the  exposition  of 
what  true  and  undefiled  religion  is,  which  closes  the  second 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Institutes.  He  who  comes 
really  and  truly  to  know  God,  we  are  here  told,  rejoices 
that  God  is  the  governor  of  all  things,  and  flees  to  Him  as 
his  guardian  and  protector,  putting  his  whole  trust  in  Him. 
“Because  he  knows  Him  to  be  the  author  of  all  good  things, 
whenever  he  is  in  distress  or  want,  he  flees  at  once  to  His 
protection,  sure  of  His  aid ; because  he  is  persuaded  that 
He  is  good  and  merciful,  he  relies  on  Him  with  assured 
confidence,  doubting  not  that  in  His  clemency  there  is  pre- 
pared a remedy  for  all  his  ills ; because  he  recognizes  Him 
as  his  Lord  and  Father,  he  is  determined  to  acknowledge 
His  government  in  everything,  to  revere  His  majesty,  to 
promote  His  glory,  to  obey  His  mandates ; because  he  per- 
cieves  Him  to  be  a just  judge  whose  severity  is  armed  for 
the  punishment  of  iniquities,  he  keeps  His  tribunal  always 
in  view  and  in  fear  restrains  himself  from  provoking  His 
wrath.  But  he  is  not  so  terrified  by  the  sense  of  His  justice 
as  to  wish  to  withdraw  from  it,  even  were  escape  possible : 
he  rather  loves  Him  not  less  as  the  punisher  of  the  wicked 
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than  as  the  benefactor  of  the  good,  since  he  understands 
that  it  belongs  to  His  glory  not  less  that  punishment  should 
be  visited  upon  the  impious  and  abandoned  than  that  the 
reward  of  eternal  life  should  be  conferred  on  the  righteous. 
And  moreover,  it  is  not  alone  from  dread  of  punishment 
that  he  restrains  himself  from  sinning,  but  because  he  loves 
and  reverences  God  as  his  Father,  and  honors  and  worships 
Him  as  his  Lord,  and  even  though  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  hell  would  abhor  offending  Him.” 

It  is  not,  however,  Calvin  who  first  strikes  this  note,  and 
there  is  another  in  whose  thought  God  is  even  more  con- 
stantly present' — Calvin’s  master,  Augustine.  This  is  the 
burden,  for  example,  of  Augustine’s  Confessions,  and  its 
classical  expression  is  to  be  found  in  that  great  sentence 
which  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  Confessions’  teaching; 
“Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O Lord : and  our  heart 
is  restless  till  it  finds  its  rest  in  Thee.”  For  there  is  noth- 
ing the  soul  can  need  which  it  cannot  find  in  God.  “Let 
God,”  he  exhorts  in  another  of  those  great  sentences  which 
stud  his  pages — “Let  God  be  all  in  all  to  thee,  for  in  Him 
is  the  entirety  of  all  that  thou  lovest.”  And  then,  elaborat- 
ing the  idea,  he  proceeds  : “God  is  all  in  all  to  thee ; if  thou 
dost  hunger  He  is  thy  bread;  if  thou  dost  thirst  He  is  thy 
drink;  if  thou  art  in  darkness,  He  is  thy  light;  ...  if 
thou  art  naked.  He  is  thy  garment  of  immortality,  when 
this  corruption  shall  put  on  incorruption  and  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality.”®^  Delight  in  God,  enjoyment  of 
God — this®®  is  the  recurrent  refrain  of  all  Augustine’s 

“ Tract.  13  in  Ev.  Johan.  5 : Totum  sit  tibi  Deus,  quia  horum  quae 
diligis  totum  tibi  est. 

"^Cf.  J.  Martin,  St.  Augustine,  p.  238;  “To  enjoy  God,  frui  Deo,  is 
an  expression  which  Augustine  adopted  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  teaching.  He  employed  it  continually ; he  said  The  soul  organizes 
its  life  in  such  a fashion  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  God;  for  it  is  thus 
that  it  is  happy’  {De  diversis  Quest.  Ixxxiii  [388-395l>  Q xxx . Migne, 
vi.  20).”  “The  sense  of  frui  is  clear  in  itself:  Augustine  defines  it 
thus : Quid  enim  est  aliud  quod  dicimus  frui,  nisi  praesto  habere  quod 
diliges  {De  lib.  arbitr.  I.  iii.  4,  Migne,  I.  1312).”  In  the  treatise  De 
Beata  Vita,  II.  10,  Migne,  I.  964,  he  says  that  “the  really  happy  man 
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speech  of  God:  delight  in  God  here,  enjoyment  of  God 
forever.®^  Would  he  know  the  way  of  life, — in  words  which 
his  great  pupil  was  to  repeat  after  him,  he  tells  us  we  must 
come  to  know  God  and  ourselves,  God  in  His  love  that  we 
may  not  despair,  ourselves  in  our  unworthiness  that  we 
may  not  be  proud.®®  And  would  we  knew  what  the  goal 
is — what  is  that  but  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  this  God  of 
love  ? “When  he  who  is  good  and  faithful  in  these  miseries 
shall  have  passed  from  this  life  to  the  blessed  life,  then  will 
truly  come  to  pass  what  is  now  wholly  impossible — that  a 
man  may  live  as  he  will.  For  he  will  not  will  to  live  evilly 
in  the  midst  of  that  felicity,  nor  will  he  will  anything  that 

'enjoys  God’.  The  perfect  satisfaction  of  souls,  that  is  to  say,  the 
happy  life,  consists  in  knowing  perfectly  and  devoutly  by  what  we  are 
led  to  the  truth,  what  truth  we  should  enjoy,  and  by  what  means  we 
are  joined  to  the  sovereign  mode”.  Cf.  Reuter,  Augustinische  Studien 
(1887),  pp.  464-5,  where  also  some  criticisms  are  offered.  In  Augus- 
tine’s view,  Reuter  tells  us,  God  is  the  transcendent  tAos  not  only  for 
knowledge,  but  for  all  action.  Ille  omnis  appetitionis  finis  {De  Civ. 
Dei,  X.  iii.).  As  the  “summum  bonum”  he  is  the  sole  “res”  to  be 
enjoyed:  all  else  is  to  be  used.  “The  things  of  the  world  have  no  end 
of  their  own ; their  end  is  realized  through  the  overcoming  of  (inde- 
pendent) existence  by  means  of  man,  standing  between  God  and  the 
world,  to  whom  is  given  as  his  end  the  enjoyment  of  the  ‘Res’  which 
God  is.” 

“ Cf.  E.  Portalie  (Vacant-Mangenot’s  Dictionaire  de  Theologie  Cath- 
olique,  I.  2454)  : “The  other  fathers  have  exalted  the  majesty  of  the 
power  of  the  Creator.  Augustine  is  the  first  to  be  ravished  by  the 
beauty  of  God;  rapiebar  ad  Te  decore  Tuo  (Confess.,  VII.  xvii,  23). 
No  man  has  ever  written  on  this  subject  pages  so  inflamed.  This 
beauty,  ‘always  old  and  always  new’,  inspires  the  enraptured  flights  of 
the  Soliloquies,  and  the  passionate  cries  of  the  Confessions.  ‘Then  saw 
I,  in  spirit,  O my  God,  Thy  invisible  beauties  in  the  visible  things  Thou 
has  summoned  from  nothing’.  And  after  contemplating  them  his  soul 
preserves  through  life  a glowing  memory  of  love : ‘redditur  solitis  non 
meuin  ferebam  nisi  amantem  memoriam’ , etc.  (Confess.,  ibid.).  To 
other  minds  the  spectacle  of  the  world  reveals  the  existence  of  God; 
but  for  him,  in  this  sublime  appeal  to  all  created  things,  it  is  on  the 
beauty  of  God  that  he  interrogates  them.  Their  response  is  an  invita- 
tion to  love  God : ‘but  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
lo ! from  every  quarter  they  bid  me  love  Thee’  (Confess.,  X.  xv.  8). 
And  he  adds  that  to  interrogate  them  he  has  only  to  look  upon  them : 
their  own  beauty  is  their  response.” 

'“De  Trinitate,  IV,  i,  2. 
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shall  be  lacking’,  nor  shall  there  be  anything  lacking  which 
he  shall  have  willed.  Whatever  shall  be  loved  will  be 
present;  and  nothing  will  be  longed  for  which  shall  not  be 
there.  Everything  which  will  be  there  will  be  good,  and 
the  Supreme  God  will  be  the  supreme  good,  and  will  be 
present  for  those  to  enjoy  who  love  Him;  and  what  is  the 
most  blessed  thing  of  all  is  that  it  will  be  certain  that  it  will 
be  so  forever.”®® 

The  distinction  of  the  opening  question  and  answer  of 
the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  is  that  it  moves  on  this 
high  plane  and  says  all  this  in  the  compressed  compass  of 
a dozen  felicitous  words:  “Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.”  Not  to  enjoy  God,  cer- 
tainly, without  glorifying  Him,  for  how  can  He  to  whom 
glory  inherently  belongs  be  enjoyed  without  being  glorified? 
But  just  as  certainly  not  to  glorify  God  without  enjoying 
Him — for  how  can  He  whose  glory  is  His  perfections  be 
glorified  if  He  be  not  also  enjoyed? 

Trinitate,  XIII.  vii.  10. 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Warfield. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  LIFE  AND 
ITS  RELATION  TO  LEGALISM  IN 
ETHICS  AND  RELIGION. 


METAPHYSICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  ASPECT. 

My  aim  is  to  bring  out  the  problem  which  urges  itself 
more  and  more  upon  the  thoughtful  mind  of  to-day  : the 
problem  of  how  to  reconcile  the  strictly  personal,  individual 
life-elements  with  the  claims  to  authority  of  those  universal 
elements  incorporated  in  tradition,  in  social  institutions,  in 
written  and  unwritten  law.^  This  inquiry  is  in  order  in  an 
age  of  individual  assertions  and  claims,  of  disruption  of 
systems,  of  cries  of  “No  dogmas”,  of  subjectivity,  of  prag- 
matism. of  “Umwertung  aller  Werte”,  of  the  disintegration 
of  all  things  which  claim  binding  authority  save  that  of  the 
ego;  in  an  age  which,  disregarding  the  old  New  England 
consideration  of  all  things  “with  reference  to  eternity”,  has 
come  to  subject,  at  least  professedly,  all  things  to  the  final 
judgment  of  the  self-important  ego ; in  an  age  of  individual 
pretensions  which  clamor  loudly  against  the  impotent,  worn- 
out,  false,  mystical,  hundredfold-cursed  superstitions  of  for- 
mer days  that  cumber  the  ground  over  which  progress  is  to 
march  on  to  higher  and  better  things.  In  such  an  age  it 
must  be  worth  our  while  to  reflect  on  the  situation,  to  find 
out  whether  individual  sovereignty,  personal  integrity,  can- 
not be  maintained  together  with  the  authority  of  incorporate 

' The  discussion  has  special  reference  to  the  present  trend  of  theo- 
logical opinion.  Quotations  are  therefore  numerous,  though  they  are 
used  as  illustrations  rather  than  as  authority.  Still,  the  weight  of 
expert  opinion,  of  course,  may  be  used  as  corroborative  evidence  in 
argument.  If  the  essay  does  not  convince,  it  may  at  least  clarify  some 
notions  regarding  the  subject;  or,  better  still,  it  may  occasion  abler 
scholars  to  give  it  deserved  attention.  For  one  thing  is  certain: 
Authority  must  become  the  most  vital  question  for  an  age  which — 
rightly  or  wrongly — tends  to  challenge  its  established  forms. 
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law.2  On  either  side,  strong  claims  are  made  in  behalf  of 
legal  authority  as  well  as  for  individual  rights,  though  the 
temper  and  tenor  of  our  age  favor  the  individualistic  inter- 
pretation of  life. 3 Especially  is  this  true  in  our  Republic, 
founded  under  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  ideas,  through 
sudden  break  of  historic  relations  practically  without  tradi- 
tion, with  much  of  that  “assertive  democracy”  which  will 
recognize  no  superiors,  where  the  citizen  is  possessed  of  a 
spirit 

“That  bids  him  flout  the  law  he  makes. 

That  bids  him  make  the  law  he  flouts”. 

Morality  and  religion  are  of  all  things  asserted  to  be 
primarily  personal,  individual  concerns,  “Privatsache”. 
And  yet,  it  is  exactly  in  this  sphere  that  legalism  is  most 
often  complained  of  as  enlisted  in  the  suppression  of  the 
individual  life  by  the  majority-rule.  Legalism,  with  its  out- 
ward dictates,  has  at  all  times  encroached  upon  the  domain 
of  ethical  and  religious  life,  though — as  Maurice  remarks — 
the  conscience  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  “I”.  If  codi- 
fied standards  become  rules  for  individual  life,  appearances 
come  to  play  a large  part  in  life.  Legalism  has  a bad 

^This  would  bring,  if  not  a solution,  at  least  a reconciliation  in  the 
sense  of  Montesquieu’s  definition  of  liberty  as  “the  freedom  to  do 
what  the  law  permits’’  {Esprit  des  Lois,  Bk.  II,  ch.  3).  This  view  is 
indicated  also  in  the  title  of  Sterrett’s  recent  book  The  Freedom  of 
Authority,  in  Dr.  Oman’s  Faith  and  Freedom;  all  these  are  attempts 
at  reconciliation  rather  than  at  solution.  Laveleye  inclines  to  the  side 
of  authority  when  he  thus  defines  liberty;  “La  liberte  est  le  pouvoir 
de  faire  tout  de  qui  n’est  pas  contraire  au  droit,  en  practique  tant  ce 
qui  n’est  pas  contraire  aux  lois.”  Le  Gouvernement  dans  la  Demo- 
cratie,  p.  13 1. 

® In  a valuable  article  in  the  Yale  Review  of  February,  1907,  by 
Professor  Garner,  of  Illinois  University,  it  is  stated  that  the  legislative 
guarantee  for  individual  liberty  is  a comparatively  late  appearance. 
Along  with  this  attention  to  the  individual  goes,  however,  “the  tendency 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  among  the  states  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  push  the  lines  of  government  farther  into  the  field 
which  the  individual  under  former  conditions  would  have  a right  to 
claim  as  belonging  to  liberty’’.  This  theme  is  ably  treated  in  a recent 
inaugural  address  by  Professor  H.  Krabbe,  of  Leyden  University:  De 
idee  der  persoonlykheid  in  de  staatsleer. 
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flavor,  especially  because  of  those  consistent,  law-abiding 
moralists  and  religionists,  the  pharisees.'*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proclamation  of  the  utter  independence  of  the 
individual,  in  his  freedom  from  all  restraint,  is  meeting  with 
opposition.  Nietzsche,  the  gifted  disclaimer  of  all  bonds 
and  laws,  has  certainly  given  a shocking  picture  in  the 
unlimited,  individual  pretension  of  his  “Herrenmoral”.® 
The  movement  for  a return  to  nature  and  the  individualism 
of  the  “Sturm  und  Drang”  period  ran  its  course  without 
much  approval.  Rousseau’s  prize  essay  on  the  question ; 
Have  the  Sciences  Contributed  to  Purify  or  to  Corrupt  the 
Morality  of  Mankind?  aimed  to  establish  the  latter  point 
with  more  passion  and  eloquence  than  calm  reasoning. 
After  the  appearance  of  many  treatises  on  the  limitation 
of  the  authority  of  the  law  and  of  the  state,  have  come 
discussions  as  to  the  “limits  of  individual  liberty”.®  Schil- 
ler, in  a distich  on  the  Werther-like  sceptic  of  passion,  who 
aims  at  the  realization  of  unlimited  autonomy  of  the  inborn 
“I”,  without  any  outward  restraints  whatever,  characterized 
fitly  its  prototype ; “For  every  character  has  the  right  of 
existence;  only  inconsistency  is  not  allowed.”'^  Rousseau, 
declaring  the  individual  a sovereign  law  unto  himself,  does 
not  allow  any  supposed  submission  of  personal  interest  to 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  His  motto  is : “The  indi- 
vidual above  society.”  The  regulations  of  society  are  to 
be  burst  asunder,  and  an  abrupt  return  to  nature  is  pro- 
claimed as  the  cure  for  all  evils.  Such  a naive  conception 
of  individualism  makes  him  ignore  the  historic  develop- 

* The  remarkable  development  of  this  legalistic  religion  is  finely  por- 
trayed in  Schiirer’s  Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  V dikes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu 
Christi.  (See  chapter,  “Life  under  the  Law”.) 

^ Jenseits  von  Gut  und  Bose.  Nietzsche’s  Werke.  Band  VII. 

' Montague’s  Limits  of  Individual  Liberty,  Lacy’s  Liberty  and  Lazo, 
and  Ritchie’s  Principles  of  State  Interference  are  fruitful  discussions 
in  this  field.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  famous  treatise,  feels  that  individual 
liberty  must  be  limited  to  actions  of  a “self-regarding  class”,  however 
difficult  they  are  to  define. 

’ “Denn  Recht  hat  jeder  Character 

Es  giebt  kein  Unrecht  als  der  Widerspruch.” 
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ment  of  society  and  raise  the  cry  to  repeal  the  “social  con- 
tract”. This  anarchistic  self-rule,  however,  has  likewise 
been  turned  to  ridicule  and  held  up  for  opprobrium.  “An- 
archy is  the  permanent  liberty  of  change,  it  is  the  elevation 
of  change  into  law  as  need  or  caprice  will  have  it”,  is  the 
definition  given  in  an  anarchistic  periodical.  Or,  as  some 
one  has  said,  “Anarchism  is  the  acute  outbreak  of  individ- 
ualism”. 

In  learning  to  understand  both  view-points,  the  one  de- 
siring to  regulate  the  life  of  the  individual  by  an  expressed, 
outward  authority  or  law,  the  other  claiming  for  the  indi- 
vidual autonomy  on  the  ground  of  individual  sovereignty, 
we  may  find  a common  ground  on  which  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  conflict.  For  where  conflicts  rage, 
problems  are  involved.  Instead  of  arguing,  therefore,  one 
case  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  we  shall  attempt  a solution  of 
the  difficulty  by  a close  interpretation  of  each  view,  endeav- 
oring to  find  a universal  element  in  the  individual  and  an 
individual  element  in  the  universal.  If  legalism  be  the 
expression  in  society  of  a multiple  individual  experience, 
made  regulative  for  the  individual,  we  shall  need  to  inquire 
into  the  organic  relation  between  the  two  elements,  viz.,  the 
personal  equation  and  the  larger  experience  of  racial  wis- 
dom, which  assumes  the  right  of  regulative  law  over  the 
single  life  in  its  moral  and  religious  functions.  In  the 
analysis  of  this  question,  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  legalism.  Legalism  functions  instrumentally  in  the 
moral  life  of  man.  Accumulated,  congealed  morality,  ob- 
jectified deposits  from  most  variegated  single  sources,  it  is 
the  historic  object-lesson  by  which  man  learns  to  discern 
the  Authority  of  all  authority.  In  the  recognition  of  the 
forms  of  authority  the  exercise  of  faith  is  involved.  How- 
ever reasonable,  however  natural,  however  inevitable,  there- 
fore, the  recognition  of  the  forms  of  authority  may  be,  rea- 
son can  never  render  an  exhaustive  account  of  life’s  “gram- 
mar of  assent”.  Sabatier  in  his  able  discussion.  Religions  of 
Authority,  assumes  that  this  can  be  done.  But  he  can  do  this 
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only  because  his  final  authority  is  humanity,  the  last  sanc- 
tion of  morality  and  religion  being  found  in  humanity,  the 
source  from  which  it  springs,  and  its  final  aim.  This 
view  is  characteristic  of  France.  It  is  Comte’s  cult  of 
humanity  revived  in  a disguised  form.  And  this  is  the 
fatal  fault  under  which  this  valuable  treatise  labors.  For 
Sabatier  is  right  in  not  recognizing  on  such  a presupposition 
any  final  or  absolute  authority.  There  is  no  absolute  and 
final  authority  when  we  do  not  touch  somehow  in  its  forms 
the  Absolute  from  which  all  authority  is  derived.  When 
the  ontological  implications  of  the  moral  and  religious  life 
are  discarded,  the  rejection  of  the  metaphysical  aspect  of 
religion  necessarily  follows.  This  position  undermines  re- 
ligion by  disowning  the  real,  objective  authority  lying  back 
of  all  faith.  Sabatier  therefore  always  remains  in  the 
sphere  of  human  or  derived  authority.  He  expresses  him- 
self in  his  Introduction  as  follows : “Authority  is  a neces- 
sary function  of  the  species,  and  for  very  self-preservation 
it  watches  over  that  offspring  in  whom  its  life  is  pro- 
longed.” “Social  authority  and  individual  autonomy  are 
not  more  hostile,  and  can  no  more  legitimately  be  opposed 
to  one  another,  than  the  final  destiny  of  man  and  of  hu- 
manity. And  yet  authority  is  never  other  than  a power  of 
fact.  This  is  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  the  philosophic  expla- 
nation nor  the  ultimate  reason  of  anything.”  “Whether 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  authority  must  own  the  control  of 
reason.”  ‘h^n  established  authority,  however  great  its  an- 
tiquity or  its  power,  never  carries  its  justification  in  itself  ”® 
“Being  essentially  progressive,  and  far  removed  from  the 
state  of  perfection,  neither  authority  nor  autonomy  may  be 
posited  as  absolute.”  “Authority,  in  its  true  conception,  is 
and  can  be  no  other  than  relative.”  Now,  as  Sabatier  goes 
on  to  sav,  “This  theory  of  the  national  genesis  and  social 

® This  is  exactly  where  Sabatier’s  and  all  rationalistic  explanations  of 
faith  are  at  fault.  They  rest  on  a false  psychology  of  faith.  Authority 
is  power  of  fact,  and  never  owns  the  control  of  reason.  Though  reason 
functions  in  the  giving  of  assent,  authority  carries  its  own  justification 
for  the  person  who  recognizes  it. 
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function  of  authority  will  easily  be  granted  for  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  things  in  general”.  “But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  of  religion,  men  stop  and  protest.”  Sabatier  fails  to 
understand  this  protest,  because  all  objects  of  faith  must 
needs  become  for  him  merely  mediating  forms,  designed  as 
method.  Intrinsic,  real  authority  does  not  obtain  in  this 
sublunary  world.  He  will  not  abide  in  the  absolute  au- 
thority which  faith  proclaims.  Truly,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  pope  is  infallible,  but  whether  he  must  be  infal- 
lible. But  the  latter  proposition  does  not  get  a hearing  from 
Sabatier.  Behind  and  beyond  all  sovereignty  of  fact,  rises 
for  him  a sovereignty  of  right ; and  on  the  strength  of  this 
he  protests  against  the  exercise  of  faith,  disallowing  author- 
ity to  any  and  all  forms  of  authority.  Yet,  strangely  incon- 
sistent, this,  his  last  appeal  and  final  authority  to  deny  any 
and  all  its  forms,  is  proclaimed  relative.  He  does  not 
discern  in  the  manifestations  of  truth,  the  Truth  itself.  For 
Sabatier,  the  immanent  does  not  involve  the  transcendent. 
Metaphysics  is  professedly  disowned.  He  fails  to  realize 
the  import  of  a passage  like  Hebrews  xi.  3,  “Through  faith 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear”;  or  of  Romans  i.  20,  “For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead”.  On  Scripture  au- 
thority, therefore,  it  would  appear  that  though  truth  is 
neither  of  man,  nor  by  man,  it  is  yet  for  man,  here  and 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times.  This  argument,  of  course, 
applies  only  to  those  who  admit  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Yet,  let  me  quote  in  this  connection  the  admirable  words  of 
Professor  Andrew  Seth.  “Rightly  agnostic  though  we  are 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  as  such,  no  shadow 
of  doubt  need  fall  on  the  truth  of  our  experience  as  a true 
revelation  of  the  Absolute  for  us.  Hegel  was  right  in 
seeking  the  Absolute  within  experience  and  finding  it,  too; 
for  certainly  we  can  neither  seek  it  nor  find  it  anywhere 
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else.  The  truth  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  final  truth ; it  may 
be  taken  up  and  superseded  in  a wider  or  fuller  truth.  And 
in  this  way  we  might  pass,  in  successive  cycles  of  finite 
existence,  from  sphere  to  sphere  of  experience,  from  orb 
to  orb  of  truth;  and  even  the  highest  would  still  remain  a 
finite  truth,  and  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  truth  of  God. 
But  such  a doctrine  of  relativity  in  no  way  invalidates  the 
truth  of  revelation  at  any  given  stage.  The  fact  that  the 
truth  I reach  is  the  truth  for  me,  does  not  make  it  on  that 
account  less  true.  It  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  if  my 
experience  can  carry  me  no  further,  I am  justified  in  treat- 
ing it  as  ultimate  until  it  is  superseded.  Should  it  ever  be 
superseded,  I shall  then  see  both  how  it  is  modified  by  being 
comprehended  in  a higher  truth,  and  also  how  it,  and  no 
other  statement  of  the  truth,  could  have  been  true  at  my 
former  standpoint.  But  before  that  higher  standpoint  is 
reached,  to  seek  to  discredit  our  present  insight  by  the  gen- 
eral reflection  that  its  truth  is  partial  and  requires  correc- 
tion, is  a perfectly  empty  truth,  which  in  its  bearing  upon 
human  life,  must  almost  certainly  have  the  effect  of  an 
untruth.”  In  the  same  essay  Professor  Seth  emphatically 
declares : “God  is  revealed  to  us  alike  in  the  face  of  nature 
and  in  our  own  self-conscious  life, — in  the  common  reason 
which  binds  mankind  together  and  in  the  ideals  which  light 
us  on  our  upward  path.  God  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us. 
Within  us  and  around  us,  here  or  nowhere,  God  is  to  be 
found.”  This,  indeed,  deserves  special  emphasis.  On  the 
one  hand,  knowledge  is  discounted  and  rendered  unreliable, 
because  it  is  treated  as  relative,  inadequate  in  scope  and  in 
nature,  whilst  even  truth  itself  is  considered  a fluctuating 
total  of  which  subjective  experiences  render  inadequate 
account  inasmuch  as  they  play  a formative  part  in  it.  The 
extreme  tendency  in  this  direction  leaves  us  in  subjectivism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Absolute  is  lifted  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  finite,  following  out  Kant’s  view  that  thoughts  stand 
between  us  and  things,  so  that  we  are  shut  off  from  the 
knowledge  of  “things  in  themselves”.  The  “negative  theol- 
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ogies  represent  this  line  of  thought,  so  ably  expounded  in 
Bradley’s  work  Appearance  and  Reality.  The  Truth,  the 
Absolute,  the  Infinite,  Reality,  is  conceived  of  as  necessarily 
unrelated  and  undifferentiated  substance.  It  is  the  pure 
Being  of  the  Eleatic  school.  It  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
Dean  Mansel  in  his  Bampton  lectures  and  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  controversy  with  Maurice.  But  it  amounts 
practically  to  the  same  thing,  whether  the  Absolute  be 
elevated  into  such  pure  Being  that  it  is  essentially  unrelated 
and  undifferentiated,  or  whether  it  is  held  to  have  no  inde- 
pendent objective  existence.  In  either  case,  or  even  in 
Hegelian  panlogism  or  Spinozan  materialism,  the  Absolute 
is  so  pure  an  abstraction  that  truth  becomes  a fiction.  Mau- 
rice is  right  when  he  says  of  this  view  in  Sequel  to  What  is 
Revelation  (p.  lo)  : “No  real  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  is 
possible ; our  conceptions  are  bounded  by  the  finite  and  the 
visible.  My  answer  is:  If  that  is  the  reason,  no  knowledge 
of  the  temporal  is  possible.  Slavery  to  our  conceptions,  as 
the  teacher  of  experimental  science  has  shown  us,  is  the 
hindrance  to  any  real,  solid  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries 
of  Nature.  When  we  try  to  bind  her  with  the  forms  of  our 
intellect,  she  will  give  us  no  faithful  answers ; she  will  only 
return  an  echo  to  our  voices.  Here  is  another  proof  of  the 
analogy  between  the  things  sensible  and  spiritual.  The 
same  enemy  blocks  the  entrance  into  both  regions.  The 
determination  to  measure  all  things  by  ourselves,  to  bring 
everything  under  the  conditions  of  our  intellect,  makes  us 
exiles  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Kingdom  of 
earth.” 

Hegel’s  system  may  teach  both  these  errors.  Eor,  inas- 
much as  it  equates  the  Absolute  with  human  experience,  it 
leaves  no  room  for  the  independence,  the  transcendent  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Absolute, — unless  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
individual  personality,  in  which  case  that  which  figures  as 
such,  is  only  the  Absolute  as  subject  of  thought.  Yet,  it 
teaches  also  that  we  can  only  determine  the  Absolute  by 
predicates  drawn  from  experience,  attributes  which  expe- 
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rience  indeed  furnishes  in  its  ever-increasing  rich  and  va- 
rious forms.  These  characteristics  and  determinations  are 
legitimately  “thrown  out  to  a vast  Reality”  as  Matthew 
Arnold  terms  it; — legitimately  thrown  out,  because  found 
and  recognized  in  the  forms  of  life,  as  appearing  in  the 
things  that  are  seen. 

We  should,  however,  accept  the  fact  that  objective  exist- 
ence is  known  in  our  experience,  not  only  from  epistemo- 
logical considerations,  but  also  from  the  admission  of  the 
necessary  function  of  authority,  unreservedly  made  by  those 
who  yet  disclaim  the  meaning  of  fact.  For  is  not  objective 
authority  the  mediating  agency  for  the  individual,  because 
it  constitutes  direct,  first-hand  witness  to  independent  facts, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  verify  ourselves?  The  whole 
function  of  authority  falls  to  the  ground,  unless  it  implies 
this  witness  to  objective,  independent  fact.  Of  course,  this 
functional  authority  in  its  most  varied  forms,  to  which 
conscience  and  reason  make  their  appeal  in  justification  of 
belief,  relates  to  the  objective  source  of  authority,  without 
which  these  individual  witnesses  would  not  constitute 
authority. 

In  this  connection  we  may  call  attention  to  the  essentially 
unscientific  procedure  of  the  present  Bible-critics  in  em- 
ploying the  narratives  of  the  original,  direct  witnesses  to 
Christ,  in  order  to  “reconstruct”  a Christ  and  a Gospel  as 
they  conceive  of  them,  but  independent  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible-stories.  One  can  readily  understand  the  resulting 
diversity  in  the  reconstruction  and  appreciate  Kalthoff’s 
remark  that  every  school  in  modern  times  has  its  University- 
Christ.  At  the  bottom  of  this  procedure  lurks  Feuerbach’s 
bald  assertion,  contrasted  with  the  affirmation  of  Christian 
faith : “God  did  not  create  man  in  His  image,  but  man 
created  God  (or  Gods)  in  his  image.”  This  theory,  espe- 
cially regarding  Christianity,  is  historically  false,  because 
it  reverses  the  true  causal  relation. 

Professor  G.  T.  Ladd  takes  up  this  view  in  his  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion  in  a somewhat  concessive  mood.  Accept- 
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ing  the  statement  that  “man  made  God  in  his  own  image", 
he  finds  the  other  statement  that  “God  first  made  man  in 
His  image  to  be  only  a religious  interpretation  of  the  first 
(Vol.  I,  Ch.  xiv).  “God  himself”,  he  says  in  another  place 
(p.  146),  “as  at  first  the  Ideal  of  power  and  majesty  and 
afterwards  of  justice,  truth  and  spiritual  perfection,  is  the 
construct  of  the  quenchless  desire  and  growing  aptitude  for 
the  realization  of  the  Ideal.”  I am  aware  that  Professor 
Ladd’s  ontological  consciousness  strenuously  safeguards  at 
least  the  reality  of  the  truth  that  appears  in  historic  relig- 
ions, but  his  explanation  seems  rather  arbitrary. 

Professor  Schmiedel  furnishes  another  typical  illustration 
of  this  view  in  his  article  on  the  “Resurrection”  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Bihlica.  After  arguing  with  much  elaborate- 
ness and  ability  in  favor  of  the  vision  theory  he  says : 
“The  disciples  believed  they  saw  Jesus,  because  they  were 
already  persuaded  He  was  alive.” 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  in  which  the  decision 
whether  Christ  made  Christianity  or  Christianity  made 
Christ  has  been  made  from  theory,  rather  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  a strictly  historical  method  of  inves- 
tigation. But  in  the  scientific  study  of  history,  as  in  strict 
legal  procedure,  original  witnesses  are  not  easily  displaced 
by  the  most  ingenious  theory.  The  question  is  not  what 
might  have  been  the  case,  but  what  are  the  facts.  Truth  is 
our  first  concern, — truth  in  the  Old-English  meaning  of  the 
word  “trcow” , which  is  “faithfulness”,  or  “appeal  to  facts” 
(cf.  the  German  Treue,  Dutch  trouiv).  We  must  be  faith- 
ful to  facts.  Theories  and  explanations  are  subservient  and 
secondary  to  fact.  They  are  mere  attempts  to  explain  them. 
But  facts  require  recognition,  whether  we  are  able  to  ex- 
plain them  or  not.  The  irreversible  facts  are  themselves 
explanations  as  passive  witnesses  to  truth.  Magna  est 
veritas  et  praevalebit. 

The  nature  and  importance  of  original  authorities  is 
maintained  by  all  historians.  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  in 
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his  Methods  of  Historical  Study  (Lectures  IV  and  V). 
says : 

“The  kernel  of  all  sound  teaching  in  historical  matters  is 
the  doctrine  that  no  historical  study  is  of  any  value  which 
does  not  take  in  a knowledge  of  original  authorities.  Let 
no  one  mistake  this  saying,  as  if  I were  laying  down  a rule 
that  no  knowledge  of  any  historical  matter  can  be  of  any 
value  which  does  not  come  straight  from  an  original  au- 
thority. 

“The  fact  is  that  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  a crowd  of  others, 
though  they  are  not  original  authorities  in  themselves,  are 
original  authorities  to  us.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  for  the 
most  part  get  no  further  than  what  they  tell  us.  We  know 
that  they  copied  earlier  writers ; we  often  know  what  earlier 
writers  they  copied.  But  those  earlier  writers  are  for  the 
most  part  lost ; to  us  Livy  and  Plutarch  are  their  represen- 
tatives. For  a large  part  of  their  story  we  have  no  appeal 
from  them  except  either  to  internal  evidence  or  to  any 
fragmentary  authorities  of  other  kinds  that  may  be  left  to 
us.  There  is  no  counter-narrative. 

“If  then  we  are  to  define  original  authorities,  we  might 
perhaps  define  them  as  those  writers  from  whom  we  have 
no  appeal,  except  to  other  writers  of  the  same  class. 

“We  must  remember  that  even  the  best  contemporary 
writer  is  commonly  a primaiy^  authority  for  a part  only  of 
his  subject.  Though  living  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes, 
though  often  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  which  he  writes,  still 
he  cannot  always  write  from  personal  knowledge;  he  cannot 
have  seen  everything  with  his  own  eyes ; he  must  constantly 
write  only  what  he  has  been  told  by  others ; only  he  is  able 
to  judge  of  what  is  told  him  by  others  in  a way  that  a later 
writer  cannot  do.  And  besides  his  narrative,  there  is  often 
other  contemporaiy  evidence  which  for  some  purposes  may 
be  of  higber  authority  than  his  narrative.  The  text  of  a 
proclamation  or  a treaty  is,  within  its  own  range,  of  higher 
authority  than  the  very  best  contemporary  narrative.  I say 
within  its  own  range,  because  the  official  document,  while  it 
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always  proves  a great  deal,  does  not  always  prove  every- 
thing. 

“The  later  writers  are  by  no  means  to  be  cast  aside ; it  is 
often  very  important  to  see  how  they  looked  at  the  events 
of  earlier  times.  The  point  to  be  understood  is  that  they 
are  not  authorities,  that  they  are  not  witnesses,  that  a state- 
ment made  by  a contemporary  gains  nothing  in  inherent 
value  because  it  is  copied  over  and  over  again  by  a hundred 
writers  who  are  not  contemporaries.  Whenever  a man  at 
any  date  has  special  means  of  knowledge,  he  becomes  so 
far  an  authority ; a local  writer  or  a man  who  has  specially 
studied  some  particular  class  of  subjects  may  be  in  this  sense 
an  authority,  that  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  authority 
that  we  can  get,  even  for  times  long  before  his  own.” 

In  literature  the  same  rule  applies.  Authorities  are  the 
standards  by  which  to  regulate,  but  which,  after  the  testing 
of  the  times,  cannot  themselves  be  subjected  to  other  stand- 
ards in  their  authoritative  element.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his 
Caiiseries  du  Lundi,  gives  certain  definitions  which  may  be 
adduced  here  by  way  of  illustration : 

“A  classic  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  definition,  an 
author  who  is  already  established  in  the  admiration  of  the 
people  and  who  figures  as  authority  in  his  field.  The  word 
‘classic’  appears  first  in  this  sense  with  the  Romans.  With 
them  not  all  the  citizens  of  the  different  classes  were  called 
‘classic’,  but  only  those  of  the  first  class  who  possessed  at 
least  a certain  fixed  income. 

“All  those  who  possessed  an  income  below  that  were 
designated  as  ‘infra  classem’,  below  the  class  par  excellence. 
Figrurativelv  the  word  ‘classicus’  is  found  used  bv  Aulus 
Gellius,  and  applied  to  authors ; an  author  of  value  and  dis- 
tinction, ‘classicus  assiduusque  scriptor’,  an  author  who 
counts,  who  possesses  something  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  mass  of  proletarians.  Such  an  expression, 
therefore,  presupposes  an  age  sufficient  to  have  given  oppor- 
tunity for  criticism  and  classification  in  literature. 

“The  idea  ‘classic’  implies  something  of  a regular  consis- 
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tent  character  which  forms  a whole  and  has  tradition.  It 
grows,  spreads,  yet  endures. 

“The  first  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  (1694)  defined  a 
classic  author  simply  as  an  ancient  author  very  much  ap- 
proved, one  who  is  authority  in  the  subject-matter  with 
which  he  deals.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  of  1835 
presses  this  definition  further  and  renders  it  more  precise 
and  specific.  It  defines  ‘classic  authors’  as  those  who  have 
become  models  in  any  language.  In  the  articles  which  fol- 
low recur  continually  expressions  such  as : models,  estab- 
lished rules  for  composition  and  style,  strict  rules  for  art 
to  which  one  must  conform.” 

Subjectivism,  pragmatism,  and  pluralism,  as  much  as 
agnosticism,  logically  rule  authority  out  of  court.  The 
current  attempts  to  save  a kind  of  authority  for  the  Bible  by 
those  who  refuse  to  admit  its  objective  authority  are  inter- 
esting. At  the  best  they  simply  vest  Scripture  with  their 
own  endorsement,  holding  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  Word  of 
God,  but  that  the  word  of  God  is  in  the  Bible.  The  authen- 
tication of  the  Word  of  God,  however,  is  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Dr.  Forsyth  in  an  able  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  advocates  the  view  that  the  Bible  as  such  is  not 
the  word  of  God,  but  derives  its  authority  from  the  Word 
of  God,  of  which  it  is  part.  This  conception  is  not  unlike  the 
view  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  held  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  which  the  Church  is  set  over  the  Bible,  but 
the  Roman  view  retains  at  least  some  objective  norm.  As 
Cardinal  Gibbons  says  in  The  Faith  of  our  Fathers:  “The 
canonicity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  rests  solely  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  proclaimed  them 
inspired.”  Dr.  Forsyth,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  from  its  function  in  the  service  of  the 
Gospel.  If  Dr.  Forsyth  means  to  leave  any  intrinsic  au- 
thority to  the  Bible  in  its  necessar}'  relation  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  men,  then  his  conception  of 
authority  is  at  fault.  For  authority  is  not  a derived  power, 
behind  which  those  to  whom  its  appeal  is  made,  may  go. 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  though  one  might  concede 
the  whole  of  the  Bible  to  be  true  and  therefore  authoritative, 
this  need  not  bind  us  now,  inasmuch  as  some  parts  were  true 
and  needed  at  one  time,  but  are  no  longer  applicable  or 
even  desirable  as  norms.  These  parts  are,  indeed,  rightfully 
in  the  Bible,  because  they  were  required  in  the  development 
of  Christianity.  This  view,  however,  needs  little  considera- 
tion, as  it  resolves  truth  and  authority  into  a merely  func- 
tional fitness  of  the  organ.  The  authority  of  truth  is  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  of  expediency.  The  serious-minded 
theologian  is  concerned  with  truth  and  adheres  to  the  semper 
ubique  ab  omnibus.  He  is  therefore  disinclined  to  dismiss 
or  discount  any  truth,  so  far  as  ascertained,  because  of  its 
incompleteness,  nor  will  he  entertain  the  idea  of  truth — if 
it  be  truth  at  all — ever  becoming  obsolete.  The  term  “new 
truth”  which  is  so  much  in  the  air  is  a misnomer  as  opposed 
to  “old  truth”,  for  all  truth  is  one.  The  term  may  be  freely 
admitted  in  the  sense  of  additional  truth.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  seems  usually  to  mean  alleged  truths  that  are 
destined  to  remain  essentially  new,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  enough  authority  in  them  ever  to  grow  old,  not  being 
authorized  by  the  Truth  they  ignore,  i.  e.,  the  transcendent, 
everlasting  source  of  all  truth  and  authority.  For  the  the- 
ologian, as  for  every  truth-seeker,  the  word  of  Clough 
expresses  a deep  conviction  : 

“It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That,  though  I perish.  Truth  is  so.” 

Authority  means  recognized,  established  power,  witness, 
statement,  command,  etc.,  accepted  and  obeyed  without  any 
questioning.^  It  is  experienced,  felt,  and  taken  with  the 
sense  of  objective  validity.  It  exists  {ex-sistere^ , it  stands 
out  before  us,  independent  of  us,  or  of  our  conception. 
Though  its  efficacy  for  us  be  largely  determined  by  our 

’ It  implies  the  sentiment  of  Don  Diegue  in  Le  Cid  of  Corneille : 

“On  doit  ce  respect  au  pouvoir  absolu 
De  n’examiner  rien  quand  un  roi  a voulu. 
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relation  to  it,  the  authority  as  generally  received  is  only  its 
subjective  aspect,  its  recognition  by  men.  A source  of 
information,  or  a duly  accredited  fact,  is  considered  suffici- 
ent to  give  authority  to  a statement,  as,  viz.,  an  authoritative 
witness.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  acceptance 
of  authority,  the  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect  or 
esteem,  is  the  resulting  influence  of  authority  itself.  Dr. 
Forsyth  in  conceding  to  the  Bible  only  this  kind  of  authority 
is  reasoning  in  a circle  when  he  tries  to  authorize  the  Gospel 
conception  by  the  Bible.  Authority,  as  objectively  residing 
in  the  forms  of  life,  and  in  historic  development,  refers  to 
the  inherent  truth  of  these  forms;  it  has  self-evident  justifi- 
cation. It  is  the  same,  when  in  daily  intercourse  the  utter- 
ance is  heard : Who  or  what  is  your  authority  ? This  is  a 
characteristic  inquiry  inasmuch  as  it  asks  for  a guarantee  to 
establish  the  reliability  of  that  to  which  assent  is  given. 
This  authorization  is  not  always  exhaustively  established 
for  those  who  thus  question,  nor  do  they  require  this.  It  is 
sufficient  when  subjective  needs  and  required  guarantees 
are  met  in  such  a way  so  as  to  produce  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth.  The  question  calls  forth  an  authority  beyond  the 
first  alleged  authority.  The  subsequent  endeavor  aims  to 
have  this  authority  acknowledged  as  objective  fact,  thus 
affecting  the  personal  witness  by  meeting  and  subduing  the 
individual  authority  residing  in  the  verdicts  of  conscience 
and  reason.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  putting  objective 
authority  out  of  court  by  bringing  it  before  the  bar  of 
individual  approval.  Yet,  in  leaving  the  defendant  to  estab- 
lish his  claim,  recourse  must  needs  be  taken  to  authority  of 
some  sort  in  the  procedure  to  establish  the  recognition  of 
some  form  of  authority  before  the  critical  mind. 

This  yielding  to  final  authority  seldom  requires  exhaus- 
tive verification  on  the  ground  of  implicit  reliance  on  self- 
evident  truth — the  authority  of  authority.  In  the  exercise 
of  faith,  we  accept  as  a final  authority  those  facts  and  forms 
which  function  creditably  in  accordance  with  individual  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  truth.  Thus  a scholar,  who  pre- 
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sents  his  subject  exhaustively,  is  considered  an  authority  on 
his  subject.  He  gives  first  hand  evidences  which  are  recog- 
nized as  such.  Consequently  his  statements  made  from 
original,  direct,  personal  contact  with  facts,  as  first  hantl 
evidence,  are  received  and  recognized  as  authoritative  by 
others.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  concluding  re- 
mark of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  obsen'-es  in  regard  to  Christ’s  teach- 
ing . And  after  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings  the  people 
were  astonished  at  his  doctrine  for  he  taught  as  one  having 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes. Indeed,  very  few  things, 
even  in  our  daily  life,  though  of  trivial  importance,  are  veri- 
fiable by  each  individual.  So  we  constantly  believe,  speak 
and  act  on  authority.  This  being  the  case  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  our  common  life  in  which  we  depend  upon  the 
detailed  and  penetrating  study  of  experts,  it  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  much  more  so  in  questions  relating  to 
ultimate  causes  beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  as,  viz.,  God’s 
Revelation  in  His  Word.  Wherever  its  verification  is  ex- 
cluded, assent  is  required  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  which 
accepts  its  affirmation  at  face  value,  that  is,  on  authority.  “ 
Even  if,  in  the  ordinary  departments  of  social,  civil,  and 
religious  life,  the  impossible  proposition  that  we  go  back 
for  authorization  to  those  primordial  truths  without  which 
the  argumentation  in  justification  of  any  specific  form  of 
authoritative  truth  would  be  impossible,  should  be  insisted 
upon;  or  if  the  critical  disposition  should  take  for  granted 
only  a few  propositions  as  established  and  immune  from 
critical  in\^estigation ; in  either  case,  the  acceptance  of  some 

“The  word  used  is  i^ovala  = out  of  (His)  being,  i.  e.,  as  direct 
first  hand  witness  to  truth.  He,  the  law  in  living  figure,  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life  Himself  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  in  a 
unique  way  as  contrasted  with  scribal  book-lore  about  the  law. 

“ Reason  recognizes  its  own  limits.  It  simply  accepts,  but  does  not 
establish  the  trustworthiness  of  our  senses,  that  the  world  has  objective 
existence,  that  the  laws  of  thought  yield  truth,  that  there  is  corre- 
spondence between  thought  and  being,  between  subject  and  object, 
spirit  and  matter. 
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prima  facie  evidence  must  enter  in.  It  is  therefore  an 
amazingly  superficial  assumption  that  modern  writers  make 
when  they  say,  “We  want  truth  for  authority,  not  authority 
for  truth”.  The  first  is  what  we  are  in  search  of ; we  cannot 
claim  to  have  it  already;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  get  it,  if  we  follow  the  method  proposed  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  motto.  We  feel,  therefore,  constrained  to 
repeat  the  greater  wisdom  of  old  “credo  nt  intelligam” . As 
a matter  of  fact,  authority  is  in  full  force  in  all  departments 
of  life. 

Professor  James  touches  upon  this  subject  in  his  essay. 
The  Will  to  Believe.  He  says:  “We  may  regard  the 
chase  for  truth  as  paramount,  and  the  avoidance  of  error 
as  secondar\%  or  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  treat  the  avoid- 
ance of  error  as  more  imperative,  and  let  the  truth  take  its 
chance.”  I suppose — as  Prof.  James  himself  suggests — 
that  of  these  two  alternatives  we  have  only  a Hobson’s 
choice.  Giving  the  ‘first  and  great  commandment  to  would- 
be  knowers’ : We  must  know  the  truth ; and  we  must  avoid 
error,  he  insists  that  these  “are  not  two  ways  of  stating  an 
identical  commandment,  they  are  two  separate  laws”.  And 
again : “Although  it  may  indeed  happen  that  when  we  be- 
lieve the  truth  A,  we  escape  as  an  incidental  consequence 
from  believing  the  falsehood  B,  it  hardly  ever  happens  that 
by  merely  disbelieving  B we  necessarily  believe  A.  We  may 
in  escaping  B fall  into  believing  other  falsehoods,  C or  D, 
just  as  bad  as  B;  or  we  may  escape  B by  not  believing  any- 
thing at  all,  not  even  A.”  It  is  strange  that  this  statement 
should  occur  in  the  essay  which  so  ably  sets  forth  the  influ- 
ence of  ‘temperamental  atmosphere’  and  character  upon  our 
intellectual  beliefs.  It  simply  shows  how  the  views  of  a 
candid,  empiric  philosopher  are  vitiated  by  his  pluralistic 
belief.  It  appears  sufficiently  evident  that  a suspense  of 
belief — whatever  its  possibility  in  specific  cases — , as  a rule 
of  conduct  at  least,  is  impossible.  There  is,  then,  really  only 
one  rule : We  must  know  the  truth,  which  incidentally  im- 
plies that  we  are  to  avoid  error.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  latter 
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injunction  that  raises  the  query,  ‘What  is  your  authority’? 
It  is  the  negative  safeguard  to  give  assent  only  to  duly  ac- 
credited facts,  to  yield  to  the  right  authority,  to  truth.  Now, 
it  would  seem  that  Prof.  James,  in  speaking  so  forcibly  about 
Clifford  s adverse  disposition  towards  Christianity,  should 
have  seen  that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  choosing  any  form 
of  it.  The  specific  forms,  the  cases  presented  to  us,  appeal 
to  us,  or  fail  to  do  so,  according  as  we  have  fashioned  and 
moulded  our  character.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a question  at 
all  of  putting  the  choice.  We  start  out  with  the  positive 
injunction,  implying  the  negative  aspect  of  rejecting  that 
which  does  not  stand  on  the  rightful  authority  of  truth. 
Nor  is  this  ‘enfant  terrible’,  Clifford,  urging  suspense  of 
judgment  because  of  choice,  but  rather  on  account  of  ‘insuf- 
ficient evidence’,  on  the  plea  that  every  assent  is  unwar- 
ranted until  the  evidence  is  complete.  Just  as  James  himself 
assures  us,  “Evidently,  then,  our  non-intellectual  nature 
does  influence  our  convictions’’.  “As  a rule  we  disbelieve 
all  facts  and  theories  for  which  we  have  no  use.”  For 
Clifford  Christianity  is  a dead  hypothesis  from  the  start 
(consequently  excluded  from  the  choice  which  Prof.  James 
proposes).  So  truth  may  become  a dead  issue  by  constantly 
running  into  error,  and  error  lose  its  insiduous  temptations 
for  him  whose  candor  sincerely  makes  for  truth. Our 

“It  should  be  noticed  that  Prof.  James  strongly  inclines  to  identify 
the  subjective  attitude  towards  reality  with  its  metaphysical  implica- 
tions. The  psychologist  gets  the  better  of  the  metaphysician.  Since 
this  was  written,  his  Pragmatism  has  appeared,  in  which  the  whole  of 
metaphysics  is  let  down  practically  into  the  sphere  of  psychology.  The 
great  physicist,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  also  makes  an  unwarranted  infer- 
ence in  his  famous  address : Ober  die  Grenzen  des  Natiirerkennens 
with  the  same  subjectivistic  bias.  He  says:  “Dass  es  in  Wirklichkeit 
keine  Qualitaten  giebt,  folgt  aus  der  Zergliederung  unserer  Sinnes- 
wahrnehmungen.  . . . Eigenschaftlos,  wie  sie  aus  der  subjectiven 

Zergliederung  hervorgeht,  ist  die  Welt  auch  fiir  die  durch  objective 
Betrachtung  gewonnene  mechanische  Anschauung,  welche  statt  Schall 
und  Licht  nur  Schwingungen  eines  eigenschaftslosen,  dort  als  wagbare, 
hier  als  scheinbar  unwiigbare  Materie  sich  darbietenden  UrstofTes 
kennt.”  From  the  fact  that  sensations  are  conditioned  in  their  recep- 
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belief  in  truth,  that  there  is  a truth,  and  that  our  minds 
are  made  for  it,  would  stand,  even  if  our  social  system  did 
not  confirm  it.  Our  hearts  respond  to  the  authoritative 
announcement  that  we  were  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
as  it  says  in  Gen.  i.  27,  “And  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him”.  This  belief 
is  not  the  result  of  desire  and  instinct,  but  is  anterior  and 
basal  to  them. 

God  has  left  his  witness  in  the  heart,  and  if  we  are  walk- 
ing in  rectitude  of  will,  the  Spirit  of  truth  will  lead  us  into 
all  truth.  We  find  corroboration  of  this  everywhere.  For 
truth  is  indeed  one,  as  God  is  one.  But  Prof.  James  dis- 
owns this,  until  demonstrably  verified  to  the  intellect.  Yet, 
Prof.  James,  in  another  brilliant  essay  on  The  Sentiment  of 
Rationality,  says:  “The  necessity  of  faith  as  an  ingredient 
in  our  mental  attitude  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  scientific 
philosophers  of  the  present  day;  but  by  a singularly  arbi- 
trate^ caprice  they  say  that  it  is  only  legitimate  when  used 
in  the  interests  of  one  particular  proposition, — the  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform.  That 
nature  will  follow  to-morrow  the  same  laws  that  it  fol- 
lows to-day  is,  they  all  admit,  a truth  which  no  man  can 
know ; but  in  the  interest  of  cognition  as  well  as  of  action 
we  must  postulate  or  assume  it.  As  Helmholtz  says : “Hier 
gilt  nur  der  eine  Rath;  vertraue  und  handle.”  And  Pro- 
fessor Bain  urges : “Our  only  error  is  in  proposing  to  give 
any  reason  or  justification  of  the  postulate,  or  to  treat  it  as 
otherwise  than  begged  at  the  very’^  outset.”  “Faith  means 
belief  in  something  concerning  which  doubt  is  still  theoret- 
ically possible;  and  as  the  test  of  belief  is  willingness  to 
act,  one  may  say  that  faith  is  the  readiness  to  act  in  a cause 

tion,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  differentiation  is  wholly  an  affair  of 
the  receiving  agent  in  response  to  the  activity  of  a property-less  sub- 
stratum of  undifferentiated  substance.  As  there  is  no  metaphysic,  we 
must  leave  sensations  their  representative  meaning. 
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the  prosperous  issue  of  which  is  not  certified  to  us  in  ad- 
vance. In  Reflex  Action  and  Theism  the  same  writer  says  : 
“I  will  only  remind  you  that  each  one  of  us  is  entitled 
either  to  doubt  or  to  believe  in  the  harmony  between  his 
faculties  and  the  truth ; and  that,  whether  he  doubt  or  be- 
lieve, he  does  alike  on  his  personal  responsibility  and  risk.” 
He  quotes  with  approval  the  lines ; 

Believe  you  must,  and  risk. 

For  Gods  ne’er  lent  a pledge. 

A miracle  alone  can  bear  you 

Into  the  beauty  of  that  wondrous  land.^^ 

But,  in  spite  of  this.  Prof.  James  ought  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  no  metapsychic,  and  that  we  find  the  home  of 
truth  within.  And  whether  we  can  demonstrate  their  ob- 
jective validity  or  not,  we  must  take  the  primordial  verdicts 
of  conscience  and  reason  on  authority  and  as  having  objec- 
tive reference.  Prof.  James  has  himself  made  much  of  the 
subjective  aspect.  In  The  Will  to  Believe  he  wrote:  “The 
desire  for  a certain  kind  of  truth  here  brings  about  that 
special  truth’s  existence,”  and  so  is  it  in  innumerable  other 
cases.  “Faith  in  a fact  can  help  create  a fact.”  “There  are 
cases  where  faith  creates  its  own  verification,”  etc.  This 
subjective  aspect  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  selective  think- 
ing, the  personal  equation  in  the  grouping  and  viewing  of 
facts  needs  to  be  taken  in  account.  Yet,  not  with  disregard 
to  objective  truth.  In  fact,  what  does  it  matter  if  all  knowl- 
edge is  subjective?  One  may  then  well  ask  with  Pilate  in 
indifferent  scorn  that  greatest  of  questions : “What  is 

truth?” 

Since,  then.  Prof.  James  has  espoused  mure  pronouncedly 
the  pragmatic  attitude  in  disregard  of  objective  reference 

“ “Du  musst  glauben,  du  musst  v/agen 
Denn  die  Goiter  leihn  kein  Pfand, 

Nur  ein  Wunder  kann  dich  tragen 
In  das  schone  Wunderland.” 
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of  truth,  he  is  left  not  onl}’-  with  things  unrelated,  but  with 
a world  of  pure  experience,  which  is  unrelated.^'*  In  another 
essay  (“Humanism  and  Truth”,  Mind,  U.  S.  52,  p.  463), 
Prof.  James  says : “Whether  experience  itself  is  due  to 
something  independent  of  all  possible  experience  is  a ques- 
tion which  pragmatism  declines  to  answer.”  In  making 
satisfaction  the  criterion  of  truth,  in  conceiving  of  “the  true 
as  that  which  gives  the  maximal  combination  of  satisfac- 
tions”, Prof.  James  wrongs  our  inherent  sense  of  the  au- 
thority of  truth.  Especially  does  he  ignore  the  sense  of  the 
moral  implications  of  truth  as  revealed  in  our  hearts. 

“ This  pragmatism  does  make  successful  practice  the  very  essence  of 
truth,  and  substitutes  for  the  view  of  truth  as  “accordance  of  our  ideas 
with  reality”,  a valuation  by  the  individual.  This  individual  valuation  is 
emphasized  in  the  pragmatic  school  in  proportion  as  the  acceptance  of 
truth  at  face  value,  i.  e.,  as  true  representation  of  reality  is  discredited. 
This  shifting  of  emphasis  from  what  constitutes  truth  (treow  = faith- 
fulness to  fact)  to  the  always  inadequate  attempt  at  its  verification  is  a 
hopeless  and  harmful  confusion.  Indeed,  Prof.  Macbride  Sterrett  well 
says  of  this  school : “What  now  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
extravagantly  vaunted  new  theory  that  is  styled  pragmatism?  As  one 
reads  most  of  these  volumes,  he  becomes  dazed  and  bewildered  and 
ends  with  very  vague  ideas  of  what  the  thing  really  means.  First  these 
pragmatists  give  us  to  understand  that  truth  as  an  objective  system — 
truth,  the  search  for  which  has  been  the  object  of  all  science  and 
philosophy,  is  a mere  cob-web  of  the  intellect.  Second,  that  all  our 
judgments  of  reality  are  worth-  or  value-judgments.  What  is  called 
truth  and  reality  consists  in  bare  practical  effects.  In  science,  for 
instance,  if  it  serves  our  practical  purposes  better  to  use  the  Ptolemaic 
instead  of  the  Copernican  theory  in  astronomy,  then  it  is  the  true  and 
real  for  us.  In  morals,  if  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  then  honesty  is  the 
truth.  In  philosophy,  if  we  can  get  more  out  of  our  moral  and  religious 
life  by  believing  in  polytheism  instead  of  monotheism,  then  polytheism 
is  the  truth,  which  is  practically  the  view  of  Professor  Howison  and 
Professor  James  and  Professor  Schiller.  The  cui  bono  scales  are  to 
give  us  the  validity  of  judgments  in  all  spheres.  Reasonableness  of 
truth  is  not  a good  in  itself.  It  is  an  abstraction.  There  is  no  truth, 
no  absolute  system  of  truth  independent  of  the  needs  of  men.  Love  of 
such  supposed  truth,  which  has  always  been  the  inspiration  of  thinkers, 
is  rudely  taken  from  us  as  the  worship  of  a false  God.  Such  truth  is 
useless,  and  the  useless  is  false.  We  can  say  that  what  is  true  in  prag- 
matism is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  in  it — the  attempt  to  substitute 
value-judgments  in  all  cognition  for  judgments  of  truth  and  reality — 
is  not  true.”  The  Freedom  of  Authority,  p.  3iifT. 
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W^ould  that  the  gifted  scientist  could  say  in  a deeper  sense 
than  he  meant  to  express  when  quoting  Pascal : ‘Le  coeur 
a ses  raisons  que  la  raison  ne  connait  pas !’  or  exclaim  with 
Paul . With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.” 

This  pragmatic  attitude,  whose  bugbear  is  to  give  things 
real  objective  reference  so  that  our  knowledge  fits  the 
scheme  of  things,  finds  its  ‘enfant  terrible’  in  Mr.  E.  W. 
Lyman,  who  says,  in  an  article  “The  Influence  of  Prag- 
matism upon  the  Status  of  Theology”,  published  in  Studies 
in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  a commemorative  volume  by 
pupils  of  Prof.  Garland:  “Meanwhile  the  actual  absolute- 
ness of  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  grounded  in  relig- 
ious psychology  and  religious  history,  is  undiminished  by 
discrediting  any  artificial  supplement  that  might  be  con- 
structed through  the  aid  of  some  supposed  metaphysical 
necessity.  The  recognition  of  the  mere  possibility  that  new 
values  may  arise,  which  may  even  be  discontinuous  with  the 
old,  does  not  mean  the  recognition  that  there  have  already 
arisen  needs  calling  for  such  values;  it  merely  asserts  the 
sovereignty  of  this  additional  practical  need  that,  when  new 
needs  do  arise,  they  should  be  satisfied  by  their  appropriate 
values.  It  is  true  that  the  maintenance  of  a right  proportion 
in  values  may  require  the  subordination  of  the  new  needs, 
but  at  all  events  they  must  not  be  suppressed  in  advance  by 
a priori  reasoning.  This  priority  of  need  to  values  is  al- 
ready an  element  in  the  standard  value  of  Christianity.” 
Mr.  Lyman,  in  other  words,  is  so  pragmatic  that  he  feels 
warranted  in  discrediting  the  authority  of  truth  on  the 
basis  of  his  need  of  possible  needs.  Yet,  he  seems  to  allow 
an  ordering  of  our  needs,  which  of  course  involves  a 
rational  procedure  to  maintain  a right  proportion  of  values. 
Strangely  enough,  the  essay  concludes  with  a tribute  to 
faith.  Now  Faith  is  the  recognition  of  authority,  on  as 
reasonable  grounds  as  the  person  exercising  faith  has  at  his 
disposal.  Mr.  Lyman,  however,  objects  to  authority  on  the 
strength  of  need  and  instinct.  Indeed,  the  manward  side  of 
truth  is  all  there  is  of  truth.  And  this  subjective  aspect  of 
39 
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truth  which  has  come  to  displace  its  philosophy,  is  domi- 
nated by  the  physical  functions  which  made  the  world  of 
sense  loom  up  large.  This  world-view  is  practical  with 
reference  to  the  instant  need  of  things ; it  keeps  a steady 
eye  on  the  wants  of  the  moment.  It  constitutes  the  utilita- 
rian expendency  of  our  worldly-wise  age  which  discards 
philosophy.  As  Schiller  says 

“Meanwhile,  till  philosophy  shall  hold  together  the  structure 
of  the  world,  nature  maintains  itself  by  hunger  and  by  love.” 

The  prevailing  mode  of  determining  religious  and  moral 
life  from  the  sense  of  need  rather  than  from  its  content, 
the  attempt  to  confine  all  our  outlook,  our  whole  W elt- 
anschaung,  within  the  compass  of  humanity  demands  inves- 
tigation. 

Maurice  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work.  The  Re- 
ligions of  the  World  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity  (p. 
245)  ; “In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  Boyle,  I sought 
for  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  prevailing  form  of 
unbelief  in  our  day;  and  I found  it  in  the  tendency  to  look 
upon  all  theology  as  having  its  origin  in  the  spiritual  nature 
and  faculties  of  man.  This  was  assumed  to  be  the  explana- 
tion of  other  systems,  why  not  apply  it  to  Christianity?  The 
questions  we  have  asked  are,  Ts  it  the  adequate  explanation 
of  any  system?’  ‘Do  not  all  demand  another  ground  than 
the  human  one  ?’  ‘Is  not  Christianity  the  consistent  assertor 
of  that  higher  ground?’  ‘Does  it  not  distinctly  and  consis- 
tently refer  every  human  feeling  and  consciousness  to  that 
ground?’  ‘Is  it  not  for  this  reason  able  to  interpret  and 
reconcile  the  other  religions  of  the  earth?’  ‘Does  it  not  in 
this  way  prove  itself  to  be  not  a human  system,  but  the 

^ Die  Weltweisen. 

“Einstweilen,  bis  den  Bau  der  Welt 
Philosophie  zusammenhalt 
Erhalt  sich  das  Getriebe 
Durch  Hunger  und  durch  Liebe.” 

The  original  has  in  the  third  line,  “Erhalt  sie  (t.  e.,  die  Natur). 
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Revelation,  which  human  beings  require?’  ” The  question, 
then,  is : Can  we  reasonably  proceed  on  this  presupposition 
which  makes  need  the  criterion  of  objective,  normative 
truth  ? It  is  generally  admitted  that  what  is  true  for  me,  is 
not  therefore  true  in  itself.  Or,  as  we  may  put  it,  our  sub- 
jective apprehension  of  truth  is  not  the  same  as  the  objective 
truth.  Now,  philosophic  inquiries  are  made  in  search  of 
principles  by  which  reason  may  obtain  a true  knowledge  of 
things.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  the  presuppositions  with  which  we  begin  any  and  all 
disquisitions.  We  must  have  some  philosophic  principles 
to  begin  with  in  order  to  give  an  orderly  account  and  expia- 
tion of  the  facts  as  we  see  them.  And  both  we  and  our 
theories  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  our  philosophy.  It 
is  therefore  a wise  custom,  followed  in  many  treatises,  to 
devote  first  of  all  some  discussion  to  the  presuppositions 
with  which  we  approach  the  subject ; for  as  Bettex  well  said, 
“Die  ganze  Theorie  von  der  Voraussetzungslosigkeit  der 
Wissenschaft  beruht  auf  der  grossen,  falschen  Voraussetz- 
ung,  dass  der  Mensch  voraussetzungslos  sein  kbnne”. 

We  hold  that  philosophy  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
there  are  no  phenomena  without  some  reality,  which  is  their 
ground,  and  which  appears  in  them.  These  phenomena, 
being  forms  or  expressions  of  this  objective  reality,  are  as 
such  of  course  not  that  reality  itself.  Metaphysics  inquires 
into  the  nature  of  this  objective  reality  which  lies  behind 
phenomena  as  their  ground,  and  which  in  them  enters  into 
human  experience.  It  thus  endeavors  to  know  phenomena 
in  their  deepest  ground,  to  see  their  inner  being  and  truth. 
This  view,  however,  is  wholly  discarded  by  many  contem- 
poraries. Yet  without  first  settling  these  points,  discussions 
between  representatives  of  different  metaphysical  convic- 
tions will  prove  fruitless.  We  may,  however,  fruitfully 
compare  and  contrast  systems.  Such  reasoning,  of  course, 
does  not  create  conviction,  but  rather  corroborates  and  es- 
tablishes views  already  held.  As  the  recognition  of  au- 
thority is  an  act  of  faith,  we  must  not  therefore  consider 
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faith  to  be  the  ground  of  truth,  or  the  source  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  but  rather  as  a faculty  of  the  soul  to  perceive 
and  recognize  objective  truth. 

Dr.  H.  Bavinck  observes  in  De  Zekerheid  des  Geloofs 
(p.  2iff.)  : “Certitude  is  something  different  from  truth, 
though  closely  related  to  it.  Truth  is  agreement  between 
thought  and  reality  and  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
content  of  our  consciousness  and  the  object  of  our  knowl- 
edge (l  c.,  fidelity  to  reality).  The  assurance  of  faith, 
however,  does  not  express  a relation,  but  a quality,  a char- 
acteristic. a condition  of  a knowing  subject.  Assurance  of 
faith  obtains  when  the  soul  reposes  perfectly  in  the  object 
of  knowledge.  Truth  carries  this  certitude,  but  not  every 
certitude  is  proof  of  truth.”  Elsewhere — in  Godsdienst  en 
Godgelecrhcid — he  remarks  in  this  connection:  “Troeltsch 
recognized  rightly  that  comparative  historic  studies  at  best 
can  only  demonstrate  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  of  the 
present  religions  relatively,  that  there  is  at  present  no 
higher  religion  than  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  proof  that  Christianity  is  the  final  (endgiiltige)  revela- 
tion of  God,  that  Christ  is  the  Only  begotten  of  the  Father, — 
that  is  simply  a matter  of  faith.  Nature  and  history  as 
such  do  not  yield  an  absolute  standard.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
sphere  of  right,  of  morals,  or  aesthetics,  and  also  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  The  absolute  standards  which  sciences 
use  are  derived  from  faith.  This  is  more  and  more  per- 
ceived and  recognized  in  theology.  Just  as  formerly  the 
value  of  historic-apologetic  arguments  was  overrated,  they 
are  now  in  danger  of  being  slighted,  and  the  proof  from 
experience  is  likely  to  be  considered  by  many  the  only  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  is  running  to 
another  extreme  of  one-sidedness  and  exaggeration.  Expe- 
rience is  not  conviction,  and  can  never  be  the  ground,  stand- 
ard, and  vindication  of  revelation.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
the  way  in  which  the  Christian  religion  is  known  and  recog- 
nized by  us  in  its  absolute  character.  Rather,  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  His  Only 
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Son  becomes  an  absolute  certainty  for  us  only  by  the  way 
of  saving  faith.  If  the  Christian  religion  be  the  absolute 
one,  there  can  be  no  other  way.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  had  to  be  demonstrated,  it  would  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  the 
absolute  religion.  From  this  standpoint,  it  will  not  appear 
strange,  but  rather  quite  natural,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
does  not  endeavor  to  justify  itself  before  the  human  reason. 
It  witnesses,  but  does  not  argue.  It  claims  authority,  de- 
mands recognition,  but  renounces  all  attempts  to  secure 
approval  on  the  strength  of  scientific  arguments.  Yea,  it 
freely  acknowledges  that  the  cross  of  Christ  must  seem 
foolishness  to  the  prudential  wisdom  of  the  world.” 

This,  as  Bible  students  will  readily  admit,  is  a prominent 
note  in  the  Scriptures.  This  sovereignty  of  faith,  of  the 
recognition  of  authority  before  the  claims  of  reason  in  its 
demand  for  rational  explanation,  has  ever  been  and  still  is 
the  great  divide  in  religious  controversies.  Rationalism 
violates  faith  in  the  interest  of  reason,  whereas  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  views  have  always  emphasized  faith  as  su- 
preme over  reason.  M.  Scherer  says  in  Revue  de  Stras- 
bourg, p.  66 ; “I  believe  in  authority  whenever  I admit  a 
fact  simply  on  my  faith  in  a witness.”  And  yet  liberal 
tendencies  of  to-day  manifest  an  increasing  disposition  to 
oppose  authority  in  moral  matters  and  to  discard  the  mira- 
cles in  intellectual  matters.  The  resort  to  subjectivism, 
Ritschlianism  and  pragmatism  have  not  improved  matters. 
Faith  and  authority  are  too  closely  allied.  And  it  is  evident 
that  in  subjectivism  real  faith  and  authority  are  rendered 
impossible.  Religion  is  a metaphysico-psychological  fact. 
Its  sphere  is  the  human  personality,  but  this  is  not  its 
ground,  and  therefore  cannot  be  its  sole  explanation,  as 
some  writers  think.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  revela- 

“ Professors  Coe,  Starbuck,  and  James  have  paid  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  experience,  without  letting  objective  truth  come  to  its 
right.  They  have  subsumed  metaphysics  under  psychology.  Men, 
little  interested  in  metaphysical  study,  labor  in  experimental  psychology 
to  reduce  religion  to  its  lowest  terms,  to  biological  ethics  explained  by 
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tion  and  religious  experience  are  correlative,  each  implying 
the  other.  When  the  unseen  is  measured  by  the  seen,  the 
ideal  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  actual,  and  the 
ought  identified  with  what  is,  religious,  ethical  and  spiritual 
interests  lose  their  ultimate  ground. 

In  the  materialism  of  France  this  method  is  predominant. 
Standing  firmly  on  the  facts  seen,  the  facts  of  greater 
moment  are  scoffed  at  as  fiction.  Professor  Gustave  Le 
Bon  utters  a wail  of  sensational  alarm  over  this  state  of 
affairs.  Writing  under  the  title,  “Will  Civilization  Fade 
and  Die  Out”,  in  the  Nezv  York  American  of  February' 
24,  1907,  he  says:  “Science  has  renewed  our  ideas  and 
deprived  our  religious  and  social  conceptions  of  all  au- 
thority. Visible  decadence  seriously  threatens  the  vitality 
of  the  majority  of  the  great  white  nations,  and  especially  of 
those  known  as  the  Latin  nations, — and  really  Latin  nations, 
if  not  as  regards  their  blood,  at  least  as  regards  their  tradi- 
tions and  education.  Every  day  they  are  losing  their  initia- 
tive. their  energ\%  their  will  and  their  capacity  to  act.  The 
satisfaction  of  perpetually  growing  material  wants  tends  to 
become  their  sole  ideal.  The  family  is  breaking  up;  the 
social  springs  are  strained.  Discontent  and  unrest  are 
spreading  in  all  classes,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest. 

“Like  the  ship  that  has  lost  its  compass  and  strays  as 
chance  and  winds  direct,  the  modern  man  wanders  hap- 
hazard through  the  spaces  formerly  peopled  by  the  gods 
and  rendered  a desert  by  science.  He  has  lost  his  faith,  and 
with  it  his  hopes.  The  individual  is  coming  to  be  solely 
preoccupied  with  himself.  Consciences  are  capitulating  and 
morality  is  deteriorating  and  dying  out.”^" 

physiological  functioning  of  the  organism.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall’s  endeavor 
in  this  direction  has  been  without  much  success. 

” The  McAll  IMission  describes  the  situation  in  France  as  follows : 
“Religiously,  at  the  present  moment,  France  is  in  a condition  of  ‘eclipse 
of  faith’.  Of  her  38,000.000  not  over  8,000,000  or  10,000,000  at  the  out- 
side remain,  in  any  practical  way,  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Clericalism,  discredited  at  the  polls,  and  capitalism,  trembling 
for  its  property  rights,  in  the  presence  of  socialism,  seek,  in  unnatural 
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The  French  psychologist  portrays  in  dark  colors  the  con- 
dition of  his  people.  What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is 
to  call  to  mind  the  esprit  gaulois”,  the  peculiar  trait  of  the 
French  nation,  its  lack  of  reverence,' — that  negative,  critical 
attitude  which  mocks,  jests  and  makes  cynical  sneers  at 
spiritual  things.  It  is  this  “esprit  gaulois”,  opposing  sub- 
mission to  all  authority,  which  dominates  the  national  life 
of  France.  It  will  recognize  no  restraint,  and  revolts  boldly 
against  an  authority  which  makes  appeal  to  God.  Well  did 
La  Fontaine  express  a French  sentiment:  “Notre  ennemi 
c’est  notre  maitre,  Je  vous  le  dis  en  bon  francais.” 

Unbelief  thus  raises  the  ultimate  question  of  the  super- 
natural. The  issues  are  clear.  On  neither  side  is  demonstra- 
tion or  proof  possible.  The  eternal  cannot  be  comprehended 
within  time-limits  or  fully  expressed  in  temporal  forms. 
To  speak  in  evolutionary  fashion  of  an  eternal  becoming, 
is  to  ignore  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  to  show 
little  appreciation  of  the  real  problem.^®  After  all,  change 
is  in  the  hand  that  knows  no  change.  We  may  say  that  this 
world  alone  allows  of  the  application  of  the  time-conception 
inasmuch  as  with  the  world’s  existence  time  became  in  the 
world’s  process.  Time  is  unthinkable  without  the  world,  and 
it  is  contradictory  therefore  to  imagine  a time  in  which 
God  was  without  the  world.  But  to  say  that  there  is  no 
time  thinkable  in  which  the  world  was  not  is  simply  to  state 
that  the  world  had  been  as  long  as  it  has  been.^^  Without 

alliance,  to  perpetuate  exhausted  superstition,  while  socialism  counts  its 
recruits.  Among  the  working  classes,  licentiousness,  alcoholism,  and 
home-life  devoid  of  moral  training,  are  rapidly  disintegrating  the  fam- 
ily. Absinthe  numbers  its  victims  by  the  hundred  thousands,  annually.” 
“ The  kenotic  theories  of  Thomasius,  Gess,  Ebrard  and  Martensen 
endeavored  to  solve  this  problem  by  settling  it  at  the  outset.  Cf.  an 
able  and  scholarly  discussion  by  H.  C.  Powell:  “Principle  of  the 
Incarnation  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Relation  between  our  Lord’s 
Divine  Omniscience  and  His  Human  Consciousness.”  It  contains  an 
interesting  discussion  of  Kant’s  view  of  time  and  space  as  the  postu- 
lates of  the  inner  and  outer  perception. 

Professor  Bolland’s  Inaugural,  V erandering  en  tijd,  contains  an 
interesting  discussion  on  this  subject. 
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the  Eternal  Spirit  there  would  not  be  any  time.  Time  and 
change  issue  forth  from  eternity  and  return  to  it  for  judg- 
ment. Eternity  holds  absolute  sway  over  time  and  change, 
and  “stands  at  the  heart  of  all  time”.  This  eternity  is  the 
source  of  each  mysterious  variation,  and  it  is  also  the  un- 
seen providence  which  controls  and  directs  all  the  variations 
to  their  collective  end.  When  Ritschl  says : “What  is  eter- 
nity but  the  power  of  the  spirit  over  time?”  he  simply 
gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  change  rises  from  the 
changeless.  Reality  is  timeless.  What  really  is  does  not 
admit  of  a beginning  or  an  end.  It  is  therefore  begging 
the  question  to  endeavor  to  explain  eternity  in  terms  of 
time ; — it  is  a contradiction  in  terms.  Equally  contradictor}' 
is  the  effort  to  explain  reality  by  its  appearance  in  time. 
The  “tertium  quid”,  the  undefined  and  undefinable,  does  not 
arise  from,  else  it  could  not  give  rise  to,  the  temporal  world. 

Hegel  assumed  the  knowing  of  this  coming  into  existence 
of  this  world-order  and  plan,  but  rendered  the  task  conse- 
quent upon  his  bold  assumption  easy  by  the  identifying 
thought  and  matter, — which  may  mean  metaphysical  ideal- 
ism or  materialistic  pantheism,  but  in  either  case  strict 
monism.  A world  is  treated  in  each  instance  as  a negligible 
quantity. 

Although  of  late  “Christian  Science”  has  had  a large 
following,  and  although  idealistic  philosophy  has  found 
favor  with  many,  yet  it  is  but  natural  that  in  an  age  of 
material  achievements  the  slighted  factor  should  be  the 
spiritual  world.  Characteristic  in  this  regard  are  the  titles 
of  the  writings  of  Romanes.  A Candid  Examination  of 
Theism,  by  Physicus,  in  which  descriptive  science  holds 
him  in  a hard,  grinding,  causal  mechanism  without  outlook 
upon  a spiritual  power  behind,  in,  and  beyond  it.  A Candid 
Examination  of  Religion,  by  Metaphysicus,  in  which  the 
facts  of  the  inner  life  are  given  full  recognition,  and  in 
which  he  feels  himself  again  in  possession  of  a Christian 
Weltanschauung.  These  books  and  the  history  of  Romanes 
are  well  known  and  need  no  comment.  It  is  also  a matter 
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of  general  knowledge  that  the  consistent  atheist  Nietzsche 
did  away  with  “das  Seelending”  and  reduced  the  inner  life 
to  a “Begleiterscheinung”.  Yet  the  most  prevalent  mode 
of  thought  reserves  for  the  spiritual  a place  only  in  sub- 
jectivism. It  is  indeed  a saddening  result  when  modern 
scholarship  is  compelled  to  repeat  as  Christian  what  Goethe 
made  Faust  exclaim  with  unspeakable  heartache ; “The  mes- 
sage indeed  I hear,  but  I lack  the  faith.  A miracle  is  the 
favorite  child  of  faith.”^“ 

Loisy,  as  well  as  Harnack,  distinguishes  between  the 
Easter-message  and  the  Easter-faith.  The  message  is  the 
objective,  historic  fact,  an  empty  tomb:  “He  is  not  here”, 
and  faith  merely  concludes,  or  creates  the  conviction  “He  is 
risen”.  The  risen  Christ  is  an  object  of  faith  {oh jet  de  foi, 
in  the  sense  of  faith-product,  not  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  it, 
and  perceived  by  faith),  not  a factual  reality  (realite  de 
fait).  The  whole  believing  atmosphere  of  the  early  Church, 
this  faith-state  as  fact  appeals  again  to  the  faith  of  others. 
It  is  from  faith  to  faith,  but  without  objective  ground  in 
historic  fact.-^ 

Exact  science  will  not  allow  an  objective  fact  which  it 
cannot  explain,  and  the  method  of  exact  science  has  been 
carried  over  into  historical  study.  If,  after  all  sidelights 
have  been  utilized  and  all  circumstances  bared,  history  does 
not  explain  the  Christ  as  portrayed  by  the  records  and  by 
the  effects  which  He  produced,  then,  instead  of  concluding 
that  mere  historic  facts  cannot  explain  Him,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  world’s  greatest  event  is  sought 
in  a pious  fiction.  Christ  is  the  explanation  of  Christianity, 

“ “Die  Botschaft  hor’  ich  wohl,  allein  mir  fehlt  der  Glaube : 

Das  Wunder  ist  des  Glaubens  liebstes  Kind.” 

**  Loisy’s  polemic  books  Autour  d’un  petit  Livre,  and  L Evan g He  et 
I’Eglise,  are  able  presentations  of  the  current  subjective  views  which 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  supernatural  basis  of  Christianity.  Neither 
Loisy  nor  Harnack  is  an  approved  representative  of  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant Christianity.  Yet,  the  excommunicated  Abbot  retains  more 
ground  for  authority  than  the  able  church  historian,  whose  views  lead 
to  individualism. 
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and  admittedly  cannot  be  explained  by  circumstance  and 
earthly  surroundings.  The  very  attempt  to  explain  His 
world-transforming  power  from  faith-elements  witnesses 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  historic  method  to  explain  Him. 
He  is  all  encompassing  and  future-regarding.  No  record 
of  the  past  therefore  will  contain  anything  else  than  an 
earthly  Christ.  What  a tremendous  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  mystery  of  personality  is  it  for  Harnack,  on  the  strength 
of  that  myster}%  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the  miracle  of  sinless- 
ness. This  is  the  pious  fiction  of  the  “Zeitgeschichtliche 
Methode”.  Calvin’s  word  deserves  repeating  here:  “Totus 
Christus  sed  non  totum  quod  in  eo  est.”  The  earthly  Christ 
was  not  the  all  of  Christ.  And  even  the  earthly  Christ  in 
sinlessness  defies  classification  or  explanation  according  to 
these  faithless  methods. 

A record  of  beginnings  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
product,  the  successive  phases  of  which  are  described  in 
history,  any  more  than  life  is  explained  by  the  development 
and  functioning  of  a living  organism.  In  biological  science, 
life  itself  is  not  subsumed  under  the  rubric  of  development, 
circumstance,  or  functioning.  The  elementary  cell  has  its 
‘Eigengestaltsamkeit’  which  descriptive  science  simply  takes 
as  a fact.  No  more  should  Christianity  with  Christ  as  its 
centre  be  identified  with  its  development,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  took  rise  or  its  subsequent  history.  If  it  is 
out  of  time,  it  will  go  in  time,  and  will  deserve  the  mephisto- 
phelian  sneer  at  earthly  things : 

“Alles  was  entsteht 
1st  werth  dass  es  zu  Grunde  geht.” 

It  could  not  inspire  faith,  it  would  lack  its  commanding 
authority,  it  would  require  verification  from  the  things  of 
this  world,  instead  of  ruling  at  their  heart  and  centre.  Christ 
is  in  history  what  a priori  elements  are  in  individual  expe- 
rience. W'^hen  an  un-Christian  temper  through  lack  of  faith 
in  this  spiritual  principle  imperiously  demands  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  world’s  spiritual  events  in  terms  of  the  seen,  we 
reply  effectively,  “Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  -things  not  seen”  (Heb.  xi.  i).  This 
fact  has  made  some  historians  retire  into  subjectivism; 
which  leads  to  an  individualistic  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  threatens  to  destroy  both  tradition  and  authority. 

The  Ritschlian  school  has  not  been  able  to  stem  the  tide 
of  subjectivism,  but  has  rather  furthered  it.  In  spite  of 
Harnack’s  tribute  to  Ritschl  as  the  one  who  saved  Protest- 
antism from  this  disintegrating  tendency,  the  process  is  still 
going  on  alarmingly.  The  popular  mind  comes  to  think 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  a pious  sentiment,  an  experience 
of  ethical  enthusiasm  and  moral  endeavor,  as  consecrated 
good-will  in  the  service  of  mankind,  as  faith  in  the  eternal 
right  as  the  condition  for  self-realization  in  discipleship  of 
the  Christ,  in  the  following  of  our  innate  religious  instincts. 
The  application  of  a normative  standard  to  a matter  so 
purely  private  and  individualistic  is  considered  difficult  and 
needless.  Should  no  objective  reality  correspond  to  our 
deep-rooted  religious  experiences,  we  are  nevertheless  none 
the  worse  for  indulging  in  these  pious  sentiments.  They 
relax  the  tension  of  life’s  struggle  and  relieve  its  grim 
reality.  Metaphysics  having  been  denied  its  place  in  relig- 
ion, psychology  tries  to  comfort  us  with  a last  apologetic 
word  in  behalf  of  retaining  Christianity. 

These  ideas  easily  gain  access  to  the  minds  of  modern 
preachers.  In  a recent  book.  The  Dynamic  of  Christianity , 
by  E.  M.  Chapman,  the  following  remark  is  made : “The 
ultimate  source  of  authority  is  not  an  objective  thing.  It 
has  never  been  fixed,  codified,  or  finished!”  Strange  con- 
fusion of  ideas  in  popular  theology!  A thing  is  not  objec- 
tive because  it  is  not  fixed,  codified,  or  finished!  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  finished  in  time,  although  it 
requires  at  least  some  form  in  which  to  express  itself  in 
time.  The  New  England  pastor,  however,  fortunately  holds 
to  what  he  calls  “that  chief  practical  charisma  of  the  Spirit 
known  as  common  sense”,  and  believes  “the  conscience  of 
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Christendom,  educated  by  the  Bible,  by  the  experience  of 
the  Church,  by  the  partial  light  issuing  from  the  ethnic 
faiths  and  applied  to  specific  cases  of  conduct  by  human 
reason  acting  with  a full  consciousness  of  its  limitations, 
cannot  go  far  wrong”. 

More  harmful  are  the  reasonings  which  would  have  us 
discount  and  repudiate  the  agencies  and  manifestations  of 
Christ,  1.  e.,  historic  Christianity,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  Christ  Himself.  This  is  very  much  like  saying  that 
the  study  of  language,  in  any  and  all  its  forms,  may  be  dis- 
carded because  language  is  only  the  expression  of  thought, 
not  thought  itself.  And  yet,  without  language  thought 
would  not  be  possible.  Such  a confusing  opposition  of 
Christ  to  Christianity  and  Bible  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

‘Tt  is  upon  Jesus  himself  that  the  authority  of  life  and 
all  its  religion  rests  to-day.  There  are  those  who  say  the 
authority  of  religion  rests  with  the  church,  and  that  all  we 
can  hope  to  do  as  workers  and  teachers  in  religious  things 
is  to  represent  the  church.  But  there  are  those  who  push 
this  matter  further  back  and  say  the  authority  of  the 
church  rests  in  the  creeds,  and  that  all  we  need  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  creeds  intelligible  to  men.  But  there  are  still 
others  who  go  further  back  and  say  the  authority  of  the 
creeds  rests  with  the  Bible,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  Bible  taught  and  preached  to  men.  But  you 
see  this  simply  presses  the  question  back  one  further  step 
for  its  final  answers,  because,  when  we  ask  where  rests  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  the  only  answer  to  this  question  is. 
it  rests  with  Jesus  Christ  whom  it  contains.” 

In  this  typical  instance  of  popular  fallacy  the  church,  the 
creeds,  and  the  Bible  are  the  articulate  members  of  Chris- 
tianity which  the  lecturer  desires  to  push  back  and  out 
of  sight,  to  get  to  Christ  as  the  final  authority.  As  if 
Christ  did  not  buttress  Christianity ! Why  labor  to  find 
Him  different  from,  and  elsewhere  than  where  He  admit- 
tedly and  professedly  is  to  be  found  ? The  Christian  Church 
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is  Christ  operating  in  history,  as  reflected  in  the  mind  of 
men,  “the  collective  Christ”.  Christian  experience  as  a 
witness  is  formulated  in  the  creeds.  Both  may  be  tested  by 
the  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  the  Bible,  professedly 
God’s  book,  the  only  perfect  book  as  Christ  is  professedly 
the  God-man,  the  only  perfect  man.  The  abuse  of  that 
judicial  authority,  of  which  every  individual  is  a repository, 
in  refusing  to  exercise  it  in  agreement  with  the  Church  to 
which  one  owes  allegiance,  on  the  paltry  plea  that  the  expe- 
rience of  Christ  is  first,  only  serves  to  call  in  question  the 
reality  of  one’s  share  in  such  an  experience.  The  vagueness 
of  this  position  certainly  makes  Christian  experience  itself 
an  undefined  and  meaningless  term. 

It  is  the  object  of  faith  that  deserves  attention  rather  than 
the  subject  of  experience,  for  the  object  is  basal  to  the  expe- 
rience which  it  calls  forth.  The  message  of  the  Church 
should  consist  in  proclaiming  its  belief  rather  than  in  telling 
of  its  experience.  The  Church  has  in  trust  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  objective  truth.  Indeed,  guardian  of 
the  truth  as  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  its  message,  the 
truth,  is  the  matter  of  most  importance.  And  this  is  guar- 
anteed neither  by  subjective  experience  nor  by  cui  bono 
considerations. 

No  Weltanschaung  is  complete,  no  philosophy  entirely 
satisfactory  in  every  detail.  The  plumb-line  of  the  finite 
intellect  cannot  measure  the  Infinitude  in  which  it  finds 
itself.  In  the  end,  therefore,  we  shall  be  brought  before 
alternatives,  and  we  may  well  face  them  at  the  start.  Bal- 
lard makes  prominent  the  alternatives  involved  in  Christian 
or  non-Christian  systems,  and  urges  a choice  of  them  in  his 
able  apologetic  work.  The  Miracles  of  Unbelief. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  lamentable  disposition  than  the 
one  which  is  content  to  hold  by  implication  at  least  that 
there  may  be  any  number  of  truths;  which  is  not  merely 
content  to  hold  that  there  are  different  aspects  of  truth, 
truth  differently  apprehended;  but  which  holds  opposing 
views  true  under  the  claim  that  everybody  is  entitled  to  his 
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own  opinion.  Though  this  be  conceded  in  the  abstract,  to 
act  upon  it  betrays  an  indifference  to  truth  as  such  that  kills 
all  search  for  it  and  shows  lack  of  confidence  in  it.  The 
liberalism  which  proclaims  “laisser  aller” , “ laisser  faire", 
as  profound  wisdom,  reveals  not  only  an  intellectual  but  a 
moral  indifference  to  opinion. 

This  temper,  of  course,  does  not  obtain  among  trained, 
academic  minds.  Among  these  the  prevailing  lines  of 
thought  are  different.  Truth  is  held  to  be  beyond  our 
reach  (in  negative  theologies)  ; or  incomplete  and  inade- 
quate (evolutionary  views)  ; or  again  the  limitations  (not 
impossibility)  of  our  knowledge  is  emphasized.  Some  dwell 
upon  our  inability  to  obtain  objective  certitude  (subjectiv- 
ism), and  others  hold  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  truth 
(pluralism).  The  most  insidious  and  subtle  mode  of 
thought,  however,  is  that  which  enthrones  need  as  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  truth  before  which  inquiry  should  be 
silent.  We  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  this  at  some  length, 
since  it  involves  the  subjective  standpoint  of  the  other 
views,  although  the  values  determined  by  the  satisfaction 
of  need  are  held  to  correspond  to  objective  reality. 

The  very  nomenclature  of  this  mode  of  thought  is  sug- 
gestive in  that  it  speaks  of  truth  as  ‘corresponding  to  objec- 
tive reality’,  instead  of  ‘resulting  from  objective,  disclosed 
reality’.  It  is  evident  that  such  disclosure  is  always  an 
affair  of  individual  apprehension.  If  faith  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  authority,  exercised  reasonably,  not  instinctively  as 
led  by  feeling,  then  the  question  concerning  the  forms  of 
authority  to  which  we  shall  give  assent  must  be  settled  by 
reason.  Much  more  intricate,  however,  does  the  question 
become,  when  we  put  the  analogous  inquir}’  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  sense  of  need  to  the  true,  real  need  of 
man  as  man.  Orthodox  Christianity  has  always  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  that  religion,  as  a result  of  the  soul’s  relation  to 
God,  is  an  individual  affair,  and  therefore  it  has  laid  stress 
upon  inner  experiences  and  has  exalted  conscience  and 
reason.  But  it  has  never  gone  so  far  as  to  make  these 
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human  experiences  the  final  authority,  because  if  religious 
knowledge  requires  content  occasioned  by  some  object, 
much  more  does  the  religious  sentiment.  Feeling  is  not 
creative;  it  is  merely  the  capacity  to  receive  impressions. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  guarantee  for  the  religious  life, 
except  on  the  basis  of  an  acknowledged  objective  norm,  in 
the  recognition  of  God’s  truth.  Apart  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  things  without,  at 
least  as  perfectly  as  the  reality  of  the  psychical  representa- 
tions, an  objective  norm  is  required  to  set  in  order  our  expe- 
rience as  rational  beings.  History  has  shown  human  judg- 
ment to  be,  as  it  is  individually  felt  to  be,  inadequate,  faulty 
and  unreliable.  Prof.  James  acknowledges  this  in  his 
Varieties  of  Religions  Experience,  but  only  to  invite  return 
to  it,  as  residing  in,  or  guided  by  utility,  as  this  is  appre- 
hended by  men.  He  says:  “Origin  in  immediate  intuition; 
origin  in  pontifical  authority,  origin  in  supernatural  revela- 
tion, as  by  vision,  hearing  or  unaccountable  impression ; 
origin  in  direct  possession  by  a higher  spirit,  expressing 
itself  in  prophecy  and  warning;  origin  in  automatic  utter- 
ance generally, — these  origins  have  been  stock  warrants  for 
the  truth  of  one  opinion  after  another  which  we  find  repre- 
sented in  religious  history.  The  medical  materialists  are 
therefore  only  so  many  belated  dogmatists  neatly  turning 
the  tables  on  their  predecessors  by  using  the  criterion  of 
origin  in  a destructive  instead  of  an  accreditive  way.”  And 
again : “Not  its  origin,  but  the  way  in  which  it  works  on 
the  whole,  is  Dr.  Maudsley’s  final  test  of  belief.  This  is 
our  own  empiricist  criterion,  and  this  criterion  the  stoutest 
insisters  on  supernatural  origin  have  also  been  forced  to  use 
in  the  end  (H.  Maudsley,  Natural  Causes  and  Supernat- 
ural Seemings) . This  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  understand 
by  the  final  authority,  an  assent  to  which  is  faith.  Faith  is 
not  born  of  things  seen,  authority  not  recognized  after  we 
have  seen  how  expedient  its  commands  are.”-- 


“Those  who  insist  on  supernatural  origin,  are  forced  to  use  for  veri- 
fication in  apologetic  argument  the  same  world-field  in  time  and  to 
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The  suggestive,  plain  title  of  Dr.  Maudsley’s  essay 
reduces  the  supernatural  to  seemings,  and  proclaims  the 
natural  only  as  cause.  It  goes  without  saying  that  on  this 
presupposition  no  other  guarantee  is  left.  But — as  we 

have  observed — the  existence  of  the  natural  world  is  no 
more  proved  than  is  the  reality  of  the  representations  of 
our  psychic  life.  As  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken  observes  in  Das 
Wesen  der  Religion  (p.  5)  : “To  religion  surely  belongs  the 
reality  of  another  world,  above  the  one  we  know  through 
sensuous  experience.  For  an  immanent  religion,  that  vague 
and  inadequate  notion  which  deifies  this  world,  is  a pitiful 
contradiction.”  The  logical  application  of  this  both  to  the 
sphere  of  inner  experiences  and  the  world  of  outer  expe- 
riences is  not  only  analogical,  but  true  to  the  experiences 
themselves.  Dr.  H.  Vischer,  in  urging  this  in  an  inaug- 
ural address,  “De  oorsprong  der  Religie” , before  the 
University  of  Utrecht,  1904,  quotes  his  colleague  Ziehen 
as  follows : “Shall  we  indeed  speak  soon,  not  of  a tree,  but 
of  a tree-sensation,  or  even  some  specific  part  of  the  tree- 
sensation?  Not  at  all.  Our  words  denote  not  things,  but 
sensations  and  ideas  and  these  complexes  of  experiences  are 
to  be  taken  as  real.” 

But  we  wish  further  to  call  attention  in  Prof.  James’ 
statement  to  the  view  concerning  the  relation  of  origin  to 
authority.  Prof.  James  takes  little  account  of  the  origin 
of  that  which  claims  authority.  Simply  because  he  does  not 
recognize  its  truly  a priori  dictum,  he  inclines  toward 
the  seeming  causes  which  discount  supernatural  causes,  and 
discards,  in  much  the  same  way  as  medical  materialists,  the 

abide  by  the  criterion  “the  way  in  which  it  works  on  the  whole”.  But 
the  convictions  were  not  derived  from  the  survey,  not  brought  about 
by  argument.  It  is  a contradiction  in  terms  to  establish  one’s  own 
authority.  After  assent  has  been  given,  we  cannot  further  accredit  the 
authority  upon  which  it  rests.  All  we  can  do  is  to  find  corroboration 
for  the  reasonableness  of  our  act  of  faith.  Cf.  “Is  Proverbs  Utilita- 
rian?” in  the  January  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1907- 
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question  of  origin.-^  But  on  such  presuppositions,  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  any  true  appreciation  of  faith,  which 
requires  independent  or  final  authority  to  be  acknowledged, 
not  proved.  After  all  the  facts  are  in,  from  a posteriori 
reflection  upon  the  thought,  act,  or  experience,  we  cannot 
determine  the  faith  required  before  the  issues.  Authority 
always  requires  as  a priori,  what  James  will  recognize  only 
as  a posteriori  and  estimates  with  a bias  on  the  basis  of  its 
results  upon  things  without  us.  In  his  Will  to  Believe 
Prof.  James  remarks:  “No  concrete  test  of  what  is  really 
true  has  ever  been  agreed  upon.  Some  make  the  criterion 
external  to  the  moment  of  perception,  putting  it  either  in 
revelation,  the  consensus  gentium,  the  instincts  of  the  heart, 
or  the  systematized  experience  of  the  race.  Others  make 
the  perceptive  moment  its  own  test,' — Descartes,  for  in- 
stance, with  his  clear  and  distinct  ideas  guaranteed  by  the 
veracity  of  God ; Reid  with  his  ‘common-sense’ ; and  Kant 
with  his  forms  of  synthetic  judgment,  a priori.  The  incon- 
ceivability of  the  opposite;  the  capacity  to  be  verified  by 
sense;  the  possession  of  complete  organic  unity  or  self- 
relation, realized  when  a thing  is  its  own  other, — are  stand- 
ards which,  in  turn,  have  been  used.”  Instead  of  interpret- 
ing these  facts  as  accreditive  to  the  circumstance  that  these 
are  attempts  to  explain  and  justify  the  striking  certitude 
wherewith  first  truth  was  apprehended  and  authority  rec- 
ognized, James  insists  that  “the  intellect,  even  with  truth 
directly  in  its  grasp,  may  have  no  infallible  signal  for  know- 
ing whether  it  be  truth  or  no”.  Here  is  the  point  at  which 
the  discusion  has  always  halted,  or — shall  we  say — really 
begun.  Those  whose  faith  leans  upon  the  verdicts  of  reason 
and  conscience,  treating  them  as  essentially  veracious,  de- 
mand the  infallibility  of  Absolute  truth  to  back  them. 

We  believe  that  truth  announces  itself  as  such  in  the 
forms  of  life  we  find,  or  rather  as  it  finds  us  in  the  forms  of 

“ “Origin”  is  employed  here  in  the  sense  of  source,  not  as  meaning 
the  procedure  of  genetic  appearance. 
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life.  Truth  is  dogmatic;  it  has  authority  and  inspires  faith. 
This  is  truth  as  we  see  it,  of  course.  Specific  forms  which 
represent  truth  to  us,  may  not  do  so  from  another  angle, 
and  certainly  not  to  another  individual.  Yet  truth  recog- 
nized as  such  carries  its  own  verification.  We  have  already 
anticipated  the  objection  that  our  metaphysical  bias  runs 
into  theoretic  abstraction.  But  we  believe  that  we  are  free 
from  the  charge,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  identify  truth  with 
the  specific  forms  in  which  it  manifests  itself  to  different 
individuals  at  different  times,  knowing  that  it  is  larger  than 
any  temporal  form.  Yet,  in  these  forms  we  must  find  the 
truth  as  we  can  experience  it.  On  strictly  psychological 
grounds,  we  know  that  unmediated  faith  is  a chimera. 

Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  in  his  Hauptprobleme  der  Relig- 
ions-philosophie  der  Gegenwart,  remarks  concerning  this 
point:  “The  mental  life  is  simply  incomprehensible  and 
could  never  exercise  power  with  us,  if  it  had  not  indepen- 
dent reality  apart  from  man,  if  the  life  which  appears  in  it 
did  not  have  reality  and  were  not  truly  related.  Only  a 
real  life-whole  is  capable  of  evoking  the  activities  of  our 
inner  life”  (p.  16).  “We  may  understand  quite  different 
things  by  the  true  and  the  good,  but  none  of  us  would  ever 
strive  for  them,  did  we  not  think  of  them  as  superior  to 
human  conditions  and  opinions,  as  representative  of  another 
timeless  order  of  things.  The  more  we  comprehend  the 
mental  life  as  a whole  and  understand  it  as  another  phase 
of  reality,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  in  it  we  see  an  inde- 
pendent world  of  eternal  truth  appear  which  gives  founda- 
tion to  the  change  of  temporal  happenings  and  human  life” 
(p.  54).  “That  its  metaphysical  elements  prove  to  be  ethical 
and  the  ethical  metaphysical,  is  the  characteristic  greatness 
and  lasting  dynamic  of  Christianity;  former  times  often 
made  it  onesidedly  metaphysical;  we  of  the  modern  age 
should  avoid  turning  it  into  a mere  ethics”  (p.  89). 

An  illustration  of  the  use  of  authority  in  the  sense  of 
witness  to  objective  fact  may  be  seen  in  a clause  of  the  last 
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will  and  testament  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  speci- 
fying the  purpose  of  the  now  famous  Bampton  lectures : 
“Also  I direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  following 
Subjects — to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics — upon  the  Divine 
authority  of  holy  Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  Church — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  com- 
prehended in  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds.” 

From  this  will  it  clearly  appears  that  authority  is  lifted 
above  questionings  and  inquiries;  but  justification  is  sought 
for  it  in  order  to  guarantee  the  rational  exercise  of  faith. 
The  objective  witnesses  are  called  upon  to  justify  the  au- 
thority which  is  acknowledged.  So  those  in  whom  espe- 
cially resides  the  objective  witness  to  facts,  are  to  render 
service  by  bringing  about  intellectual  verification  of  faith. 
It  is  the  recognition  in  Anselm’s  profound  maxim : “Credo 
lit  intelligam” — of  the  nt  intelligam  a,s  well  as  of  the 
credo, — expressed  in  that  other  famous  saying  of  his : “fides 
quaerit  intellectam,”  In  faith,  in  the  recognition  of  author- 
ity, the  will  is  involved ; yet,  not  the  bare  will  of  abstraction 
according  to  the  former  rigid  division  of  our  tripartite 
nature.  It  is  an  intelligent  will  which  is  to  operate  under 
proper  and  proportionate  sentiment.  As  Dr.  W.  Brenton 
Greene,  Jr.,  well  said  in  an  address  delivered  before  a con- 
ference at  Princeton : “There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  heart. 
Feeling  can  give  knowledge  no  more  than  can  excitement. 
Professor  Bowen  said,  ‘Feeling  is  a state  of  mind  conse- 
quent on  the  reception  of  some  idea’.  Again  the  head  and 
the  heart  are  not  in  opposition.  They  are  not,  as  often  rep- 
resented, rival  faculties.  Man  is  not  a bunch  of  separate 
activities.  He  is  an  indivisible  unit.” 

We  cannot  fruitfully  consider  will,  intellect,  or  feeling 
separately,  neither  should  we  leave  them  too  much  to  ab- 
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stract  consideration,  but  their  bearings  should  be  found,  as 
they  function,  in  the  concreteness  of  human  life.  In  life 
we  find  man  exercising  conjointly  his  volitional,  emotional, 
and  intellectual  nature.  His  whole  personality  comes  to 
play  on  the  scenes  of  his  life  under  specific  forms  to  which 
he  responds  and  upon  which  he  reacts  in  his  own.  personal 
way.  thus  forming  a character  with  its  corresponding  Welt- 
anschauung. Fichte  was  right  in  saying  that  a man  may  be 
known  from  his  philosophy,  as  was  also  the  author  of 
Proverbs  when  he  said  (iv.  23)  : “Keep  thy  heart  with  all 
diligence ; for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.” 

Are  then  the  forms  of  authoritative  truth  on  which  faith 
is  exercised,  such  as  to  warrant  the  act,  are  they  to  be 
considered  final?  We  must  answer.  No,  unless  they  carry 
in  themselves  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  truth,  unless  they 
are  manifestations  of  God;  no  derived  authority  will  en- 
dure. This,  however,  is  exactly  what  religion  is  built  on 
and  upon  which  it  rests,  as  Prof.  T.  Gannegieter  has  said  :-■* 
“Through  our  indivisible,  spiritual  nature,  we  are  in  per- 
sonal, direct  relation  with  God.  He  gives  us — He  only 
knows  how — the  impression  of  His  Presence  and  relation 
to  us.  But  it  follows  from  this,  that,  when  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  reality  of  these  experiences,  it  never  de- 
volves upon  the  science  of  religion  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God.  For  the  religious  man  these  experiences  are  real. 
For  him  God  is  the  deepest  reality.  Out  of  this  blossoms 
forth  his  religion.  The  first  point  in  all  religion  is  God, 
who  is  known,  because  He  revealed  Himself.  Whoever  tries 
to  explain  religion  without  this  presupposition  destroys  it. 
In  this  one  prinmni  all  is  contained.  For,  when  God  reveals 
Himself  to  the  soul,  then  He  is  known  in  His  absoluteness 
as  the  Infinite,  who  is  the  ground  of  all  finite  things.  And 
everything  finite  is  considered  as  belonging  to  Him  only. 
God  revealing  Himself  is  the  primordial  source  of  all  relig- 
ion. When  did  this  revelation  begin?  It  coincides  with 
creation,  it  began  when  man  commenced  his  psychic  life 


De  taak  en  methode  der  wijsbegeerte  van  den  Godsdienst,  p.  129. 
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equipped  for  the  reception  of  this  revelation.  As  the  eye 
is  teleologically  fitted  for  the  reception  of  light,  so  is  the 
soul  of  man  fitted  for  the  perception  of  God.”-^ 

When  Leopold  Monod  observes  in  Lc  problhne  dc  I’au- 
torite:  “I  insist  that  no  such  regime  is  of  divine  origin,” 
he  practically  predetermines  not  to  recognize  any  final 
authority,  and  thus  his  conception  of  the  revelation  of  truth 
must  needs  be  one  that  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  also 
mixed  with  error,  for  it  means  consistentlv  that  there  is 
no  revealed  truth  at  all.  Yet  he  presumes  to  discuss  seri- 
ously just  this  point : ‘‘We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  of  au- 
thority in  human  life,  nor  its  relative  right,  but  the  absolute 
right  of  authority.  Are  there  authorities,  or  is  there  an 
authority,  which  commands  us  in  absolute  fashion,  so  that 
to  withhold  from  it  our  thought  and  action  would  be  to 
fail  in  our  first  duty  ? Where  is  this  authority  ? Where 
specifically  for  the  Christian  is  the  authority  which  he  may 
not  deny  without  ceasing  by  the  very  act  to  be  a Christian  ?” 

This  method  necessarily  keeps  M.  Monod  in  the  sphere 
of  relativity,  for  he  has  precluded  the  serious  admission  of 
any  final  authority  or  absolute  truth.  The  question  con- 
cerns the  recognition  of  authority,  the  receiving  of  the 
documentation  of  God’s  revelation,  not  the  establishment 
of  it.  To  argue  authority  into  being,  would  require  a 
regress  ad  infinitum.  And  whenever,  or  in  whatever  field, 
such  an  attempt  is  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  recognition 
of  authority  has  already  been  refused,  that  the  exercise  of 
faith  has  been  shut  out.  The  confusion  of  these  two 
totally  different  procedures  is  in  the  air  and  is  widespread. 
It  seems  to  be  thought  a reasonable  procedure  to-day  in 
many  quarters  to  hold  that  established  authority,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  function,  be  it  religious  or  civil,  must  give 
an  account  of  itself  even  to  those  over  whom  it  rightfully 
holds  claim.  This,  however,  is  a hopelessly  confusing  prin- 
ciple, and  is  never  acted  upon  in  practice,  neither  indeed 

“ See  also  his  interesting  sketch : De  samenhang  van  het  ohjectieve 
en  het  subjectieve  in  de  dogmatiek. 
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could  it  be.  It  would  require  a judge  in  office  to  ask  for 
jurisdiction,  an  officiating  priest  to  request  his  parishioners 
to  grant  him  authority  for  his  ministry.  It  would  require 
approval  by  the  people  of  the  law  that  is  in  force  over  them, 
and  vindication  of  the  Bible  while  appeal  is  made  to  it. 
There  is  a normative,  objective  standard  of  truth.  All  the 
varied  forms  of  truth,  however  differently  perceived,  admit 
of  being  brought  into  comparison,  inasmuch  as  all  these 
forms  go  back  to  one  source,  i.  e.,  to  human  nature,  which 
is  always  essentially  the  same. 

Dr.  Charles  Tyler  Olmstead,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Central  New  York,  commending  an  article  of  the  Rev. 
Burnett  T.  Stafford  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1907, 
remarks  truly:  “It  is  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  there 
is  an  immovable  substratum  of  truth  underlying  every  Di- 
vine manifestation,  which  the  human  mind  may  elucidate 
and  view  from  different  points,  but  can  never  change.  And 
it  is  so  that  the  Christian  life  and  civilization  are  built  up 
on  the  unchangeable  facts  of  the  Incarnate  Life  of  the  Son 
of  God.  YT  may  meditate  on  those  facts  and  see  more  and 
more  of  their  wondrous  significance,  now  emphasizing  one 
feature  and  now  another;  but  to  deny  their  reality  and  call 
that  ‘spiritual  interpretation’  is  to  put  our  vain  fancies  in 
the  place  of  God’s  revelation,  and  to  trick  out  our  unbelief 
with  a deceptive  appearance  of  faith.  It  will  not  do.  It 
destroys  the  foundations,  and  leaves  us  a mere  human  phil- 
osophy in  the  place  of  a divine  religion.  No  such  philos- 
ophy ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to  withstand  the 
active  resistance  and  antagonism  of  human  selfishness.” 

Subjectivism  tends  to  discredit  the  nonnative  element  in 
authority,  because  its  objective  aspect,  its  metaphysical  im- 
plication. recedes  before  the  claims  of  subjective  interpre- 
tation. This  finds  illustration  in  a recent  volume  by  Dr. 
D.  \V.  Forrest  entitled.  The  Authority  of  Christ.  The 
author  endeavors  to  enforce  Christ’s  authority  by  enlarging 
upon  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  a peculiar  mode  of  treatment  to  affirm  at  the  start : “It 
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appears  to  me  that  those  who  maintain  a genuine  historical 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  have  not  always  sufficiently 
recognized  the  limitations  inherent  in  an  Incarnate  life,  nor 
how  vital  is  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  operating  through 
the  best  activities  of  men’s  minds  and  hearts,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  what  Christ’s  authoritative  message  really  is.” 
Dr.  Forrest  certainly  chooses  a rather  illogical  way  when 
he  seeks  to  persuade  us  of  the  authority  of  Christ  by  de- 
claring His  limitations  according  to  the  kenotic  theory  to 
which  he  adheres,  and  then  subsequently  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish Christ’s  authority  by  appealing  to  the  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  thus  comes  into  line  with  the  current  sub- 
jective interpretations  of  Christianity,  leaving  us  without 
guarantee  that  the  “Zeitgeist”  will  not  assert  itself  as  “Heil- 
iger  Geist”,  when  he  discards  “an  objective  standard  of 
divine  commands,  unbounded  by  any  fluctuations  or  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  thought  and  life”.  He  says  again : “What 
security  is  there  that  mankind  will  not  some  day  universally 
renounce  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ? Is  it  merely  that  the  Church 
claims  to  have  a commission  to  declare,  ‘This  is  the  revealed 
truth’?  Certainly  not.  A claim  is  nothing  unless  it  can 
justify  itself  to  the  best  judgment  of  men;  and  the  higher  it 
is  the  more  eagerly  will  its  credentials  be  scrutinized.  There- 
fore in  the  end  the  one  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  is  its  adaptation  to  human  nature” 
(p.  429). 

If  the  impossible,  hypothetical  event  suggested  b}'-  Dr. 
Forrest  should  happen,  and  mankind  should  universally  re- 
nounce the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Gospel  none  the  less  would 
still  be  true.  Truth  does  not  derive  its  instrinsic,  objective 
authority  either  from  the  needs  of  human  nature  or  from  its 
appreciation  by  human  nature.  Its  reception  by  mankind 
depends  on  this  sense  of  need,  but  to  elevate  this  manward 
aspect  of  truth  into  its  criterion  is  pure  pragmatism.  The 
question  in  point  Dr.  Forrest  dismisses  abruptly.  The 
Church  does  claim  to  be  commissioned  to  declare  a revealed 
truth.  For  Dr.  Forrest  to  deny  these  claims  because  they  do 
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not  meet  the  criterion  which  he  proposes  (though  we  need 
hardly  mention  that  in  this  revealed  truth  the  deepest  needs 
of  the  human  meart  are  met) — is  to  refuse  assent  to  objec- 
tive truth,  because  it  does  not  find  its  way  to  the  minds 
which  he  sets  up  as  judges.  With  some  exaggeration  of  this 
statement  we  might  say:  Truth  which  is  not  popular  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Such  a saying,  however,  would  be  a 
most  painful  mockery  of  the  world’s  heroic  martyrs  who 
have  fallen  as  witnesses  to  truth,  and  even  of  Him  who 
said:  “To  this  end  was  I born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth,” 
and  who  added : “Everyone  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice”  (John  xviii.  38),  although  there  were  many  who  did 
not  hear. 

This  contention  that  the  claims  of  Christianity  must  jus- 
tify themselves  to  the  individuals  who  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them,  involves  the  moral  question  of  beliefs  as  expressed  in 
Christ’s  significant  addition.  This  subjective  attitude  as  pre- 
requisite for  the  reception  of  truth,  Dr.  Forrest  makes  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Christianity  and  then  elaborates  the 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  identifying  His  work  essen- 
tially with  the  best  judgment  of  men, — a procedure  which 
runs  either  into  humanitarianism  or  into  pantheism.  He 
who  discusses  the  authority  of  Christ  should  remember 
that,  if  mankind  derives  its  final  authority  from  its  own 
nature,  it  acts  on  its  own  authority,  and  further,  that 
though  the  admission  of  truth  to  the  hearts  of  men  is  sub- 
jectively conditioned,  this  circumstance  does  not  decide  the 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  truth  itself.  “God  is  His 
own  interpreter  and  He  will  make  it  plain.” 

But  again  Dr.  Forrest  says  (p.  428)  : “We  repudiate  the 
attempt  to  impose  upon  us  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  pa- 
tristic or  mediaeval  times,  and  claim  the  right  in  Christ’s 
service  to  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  appointed  place.” 
The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  systems  should  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  do  not  find  themselves  satisfied  in 
the  traditional  creed  of  Christianity.  This  would  make 
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hypocrites,  not  Christians.  Those  of  “the  ecclesiastical 
order  of  patristic  or  mediieval  times”  were  the  first  to  affirm 
that  human  agencies  cannot  make  Christians. 

The  issue  is  one  which  Dr.  Forrest  either  evades  or  does 
not  perceive,  namely,  whether  simply  being  true  to  ourselves 
constitutes  being  a Christian,  or  do  specific  and  unique  char- 
acteristics belong  to  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church. 
We  must  first  determine  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  then 
answer  the  question,  What  constitutes  a Christian?  Schol- 
ars professedly  still  turn  to  the  Christ  as  the  source  and 
center  of  Christianity,  though  the  ethnic  faiths  have  occa- 
sionally been  called  upon  for  elucidation,  because  of  a 
widely  current  emphasis  on  human  nature.  In  discussing 
Loisy’s  books,  L’ Evangile  ct  I’Eglise  and  Autoiir  d’  un  petit 
livre,  Dr.  Forrest  quite  naturally  inclines  towards  Abbe 
Loisy’s  subjectivism,  but  objects  to  what  critics  consider 
Loisy’s  strongest  point,  the  defense  of  historic  Christianity 
as  the  natural  and  therefore  legitimate  form  by  means  of 
which  the  Church  perpetuates  itself,  declaring  that  “History 
knows  no  instance  of  religion  without  a cult”. 

Christianity  interpreted  as  a mere  historic  fact  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a series  of  events,  the  signal  success  of  which 
had  its  origin  in  an  unimportant  cause.  When  Harnack 
in  his  Die  Ausbreitnng  des  Christentums  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  spread  of  Christianity  by  arguing  that  it  won  the 
world  to  itself  by  absorbing  all  the  foreign  elements  with 
which  it  came  in  contact,  he  is  consistent  with  his  subjective 
standpoint.  But  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  this  explanation 
is  made  at  the  cost  of  Christianity  itself.  It  amounts  prac- 
tically to  saying  that  Christianity’s  conquest  of  the  world 
is  a mere  appearance.  Real  Christianity  never  ran  a his- 
toric course.  Historic  Christianity  is  merely  a mixture  of 
different  pagan  elements  on  which  the  cross  of  the  early 
Christians  was  set.  How  this  became  possible  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  Harnack’s  supposition.  One  is  reminded 
of  Nietzsche’s  bitter  sneer : “In  Wirklichkeit  gab  es  nur  ein 
Christ  und  der  starb  am  Kreuz”  ;and  on  the  other  hand  of 
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Prof.  Freeman’s  remark:  “You  say,  Am  I still  a believer? 
Certainly.  That  is,  I believe  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
from  God,  in  a sense  beyond  that  in  which  all  things  are 
from  God.  One  cannot  study  history  without  seeing  this. 
As  I said  in  one  of  my  published  lectures : ‘For  Caesar 
Augustus  to  be  led  to  worship  a crucified  Jew  was  a greater 
miracle  than  the  cleaving  of  rocks  or  the  raising  of  the 
dead’.” 

Dr.  Geerhardus  Vos,  discussing  the  causes  which  have 
been  operative  in  spreading  the  opinion  that  Christian 
faith  is  in  its  essence  independent  of  historical  facts,  says : 
“The  aim  of  modern  historical  research  is  to  view  develop- 
ments from  the  inside,  to  catch  the  subjective  tone  and  color 
of  the  period,  to  study  it  preeminently  from  its  human  point 
of  view.  Applying  this  to  Sacred  History  and  the  Scrip- 
tures leads  almost  inevitably  to  a wrong  distribution  of 
emphasis.  In  redemption  and  revelation  naturally  not  the 
human,  subjective  side,  not  the  religious  views  and  senti- 
ments of  men,  stand  in  the  foreground,  but  the  great  objec- 
tive acts  and  interpositions  of  God,  the  history  as  it  is  in 
itself,  not  as  it  reflected  itself  in  the  mind  of  man.  Facts, 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  times  or  the  consciousness  of 
periods,  should  be  here  the  primary  object  of  investigation.” 
Indeed,  though  we  admit  the  human  factor  as  determining 
the  forms  of  Christianity  in  its  historic  course,  it  ought 
to  be  clear  that  unless  objective  reality  is  recognized  as  its 
ground,  yea,  Christ  as  its  cause  and  center,  Christian  the- 
ology' will  be  cast  adrift  on  the  eddying  tides  of  human 
opinion. 

Dr.  Forsyth  argues  eloquently  for  “the  Cross  as  the 
Final  Seat  of  Authority”.^®  He  elaborates  the  idea  that 
the  cross  is  what  God  has  done,  does,  and  will  do  in  an 
eternal  act  of  grace  for  this  sin-stricken  world.  The  source 
and  seat  of  man’s  final  authority  is,  therefore,  God  at  the 
heart  of  man  (common  grace),  especially  where  man  re- 
sponds by  faith  to  His  gracious  revelation  (special  grace), 

“ Contemporary  Review,  October,  1899. 
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and  in  thus  ethicizing  Christianity  with  vigor,  ability  and 
rare  charm,  Dr.  Forsyth  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  great 
spiritual  champions  of  England.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  his  inferences  are  not  always  safe,  for  he  is 
inclined  to  slight  the  valuation  of  specific  authority  func- 
tioning in  behalf  of  this  central  authority  which  he  so  ably 
champions.  In  closing  this  discussion  we  may  fitting  quote 
his  words : 

“We  must  have  for  these  days  an  authority  which  is  in 
its  nature  emancipatory  and  not  repressive,  empowering  and 
not  enfeebling.  That  authority  is  the  Redeemer’s.  The 
object  of  human  faith  must  be  the  source  of  human  free- 
dom, individual  or  social.  Society  can  only  be  saved  by 
what  saves  the  soul.  The  evangelical  contention  is  that  that 
object  of  faith  is  the  Redeemer,  directly  and  alone.  It  is 
the  straitness  of  the  Cross,  that  is  the  condition  of  critical, 
speculative,  and  social  freedom  for  the  world. 

“The  real  and  final  seat  of  authority  is  Evangelical.  It 
is  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  soul  nor  society  knows 
anything  as  a final  authority  but  Him  crucified.  The  sov- 
ereign and  the  cement  of  society  is  the  Saviour  of  the  soul. 
That  rules  man  which  rules  the  conscience;  and  that  rules 
the  conscience  which  forgives  it  and  redeems.  The  con- 
science is  not  the  ruler,  but  only  the  ruler’s  throne.  The 
center  of  authority  is  the  world’s  central  moral  personality 
and  order.  It  is  the  act  of  redemption.  It  is  not  the  ideal 
but  the  Redeemer  of  the  conscience  that  is  its  King.  The 
cross  is  the  seat  of  moral  empire  and  human  unity.  There 
is  more  unanimity  among  the  saved  about  the  Cross  than 
there  is  among  the  enlightened  about  truth.  The  believer 
has  an  authority  for  society  that  the  thinker  has  not. 

“The  absolute  is  the  only  final  authority,  and  we  touch 
that  by  the  moral  of  personal  faith  alone.  Man  is  a free 
creature  even  more  than  the  rational ; the  lower  animals  are 
more  rational  than  free.  And  it  must  be  in  the  region  of 
his  distinctive  freedom  that  his  King  resides;  it  is  there  he 
needs  and  finds  his  authority.  It  exists  for  free  will  rather 
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than  for  free  thought.  For  knowledge  and  thought  there 
may  be  order  and  limit,  but  there  is  no  authority  which  in 
the  real,  absolute,  and  final  sense,  exists  for  man  as  moral, 
not  as  intellectual.” 

Trinity  College,  A.  v.  C.  P.  Huizinga. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.  By  Josiah  Royce,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1908.  8vo. ; pp.  xiii,  409. 

A new  book  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Royce  is  always  a distinct 
event  in  philosophical  circles.  He  has  taught  his  readers  to  expect  in 
every  case  a substantial  contribution  to  the  serious  thought  of  the  time 
and  they  are  never  disappointed.  His  standpoint  does  not  change  and 
his  general  view  is  the  same  in  all  his  books,  but  there  is  a rich  devel- 
opment of  his  thought  in  the  way  of  the  amplification  of  its  elements 
and  of  the  application  of  it  to  the  problems  of  duty  and  the  relations  of 
life.  This  monograph  has  in  it  a freshness  of  conception  which  lends 
a peculiar  attractiveness  to  the  profound  philosophy  which  it  presup- 
poses. Professor  Royce  attempts  to  gather  up  his  whole  doctrine  of 
life  under  the  one  category  of  “Loyalty”.  To  be  sure,  this  conception 
must  be  stripped  of  its  narrow  and  false  associations;  the  elements 
involved  in  it  must  be  explicated  far  beyond  the  thought  of  most  of 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  term : but  the  position  taken  and  rnain- 
tained  in  these  lectures  is  that  when  truly  analyzed,  correctly  developed 
and  properly  related,  this  idea  of  loyalty  is  the  key  to  a complete  and 
comprehensive  ethical  thory.  The  book  begins  with  a sort  of  prelimi- 
nary and  tentative  definition  of  loyalty;  namely,  “the  willing  and  prac- 
tical and  thoroughgoing  devotion  of  a person  to  a cause”  (pp.  16,  17). 
Involved  in  this  definition  are,  first,  a cause ; secondly,  a thorough 
devotion.  The  discussion  of  these  factors  is  very  interesting,  but 
is  that  of  a notion  which  is  a purely  formal  one.  The  choice  of 
a cause  that  is  worthy  of  such  devotion,  is,  of  course,  of  the  first 
importance  and  often  fails.  Many  false  highest  goods  bid  for  trib- 
ute, such  as  power,  happiness,  the  mandates  of  social  convention 
and  the  like;  but  these  are  all  found  wanting.  The  concrete  objects  of 
a true  loyalty  are  to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  friendship,  of  the  family 
and  of  the  state;  but  for  the  building  of  our  philosophy  nothing  con- 
crete is  broad  enough  to  serve  as  foundation.  Accordingly,  we  are 
carried  on  to  the  point  where  the  abstract  principle  is  set  forth  that 
“loyalty  to  loyalty”  is  fundamental.  “The  principle  is  now  obvious.  I 
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may  state  it  thus : In  so  far  as  it  lies  in  your  power,  so  choose  your 
cause  and  so  serve  it,  that,  by  reason  of  your  choice  and  of  your 
service,  there  shall  be  more  loyalty  in  the  world  rather  than  less.  And, 
in  fact,  so  choose  and  so  serve  your  individual  cause  as  to  secure 
thereby  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  loyalty  amongst  men.  More 
briefly ; In  choosing  and  in  serving  the  cause  to  which  you  are  to  he 
loyal,  be,  in  any  case,  loyal  to  loyalty”  (p.  121 ; italics  his).  Herein, 
rightly  interpreted,  is  set  forth  “the  whole  duty  of  man”  (p.  140).  Our 
author  is  able  to  reduce  the  dictates  of  conscience  to  this  principle,  and, 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  moral  sense  has  no  broader  or  more 
imperative  injunction  than  just  to  be  loyal  to  loyalty. 

Two  lectures,  on  “Some  American  Problems  in  their  Relation  to 
Loyalty”  and  “Training  for  Loyalty”,  respectively,  present  some  timely 
and  suggestive  considerations  in  relating  this  principle  to  present-day 
problems;  but,  while  they  may  have  served  as  a concession  to  the 
exigencies  of  a lecture  course,  they  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
obiter  dicta  in  the  close  and  consecutive  development  of  the  author’s 
thesis  and  thought.  We  are  told  that  loyalty  to  any  object  involves 
leadership  to  be  followed,  a cause  to  be  idealized,  and  labor  and  sacrifice 
in  the  interest  of  that  object.  And  here  we  begin  to  be  aware  that  we 
are  already  in  the  current  of  Royce’s  philosophy.  The  social  will  is  a 
concrete  and  real  entity;  the  world  of  truth  is  a conscious  world,  a 
world  of  experience,  a world  of  rational  and  spiritual  unity ; and, 
accordingly,  when  the  loyal  man  believes  his  cause  to  be  real,  which 
(although  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  “idealized”,  too)  he  must  do  or 
he  could  not  have  chosen  it  as  worthy  of  his  willing  and  thorough 
devotion,  he  is,  ipso  facto,  believing  in  the  reality  of  this  world  of  truth. 
But  this  world  of  truth  is  just  this,  social  will.  The  acceptance  of  the 
truth  has  a purposive,  a volitional  aspect.  Differing  as  the  lecturer 
does  so  widely  from  Professor  James,  he  yet  consents  that  to  believe 
means,  in  a certain  real  sense,  to  “will  to  believe”.  But  the  world  of 
truth  is  a world  of  conscious  experience  and  the  willing  to  believe 
anything  in  the  world  of  truth  is,  so  far,  a surrender  of  our  will  to  the 
will  of  that  whose  conscious  experience  all  truth  is.  Accordingly,  all 
search  for  truth  is  in  effect  but  praying  “Not  my  will  but  Thine  be 
done”.  The  individual  will  gives  itself  up  to  the  universal  will,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  individual  will  is  a part.  Thus  our  concept  of 
Loyalty  is  brought  forth  as  a certain  relationship  of  harmony,  of  sur- 
render, of  “willing  and  thorough  devotion”  to  the  Eternal.  In  the  light 
of  what  we  have  learned  by  the  way,  we  are  now  at  length  prepared  to 
abandon  the  tentative  definition  of  loyalty  with  which  we  began  and 
to  receive  the  fully  developed  one : “Loyalty  is  the  will  to  believe  in 
something  eternal,  and  to  express  that  belief  in  the  practical  life  of  a 
human  being”  (p.  357).  To  any  one  who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with 
Professor  Royce’s  writings,  it  will  be  seen,  almost  without  reading  it, 
how  the  last  lecture  on  “Loyalty  and  Religion”  falls  as  an  easy  corol- 
lary from  these  considerations. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that,  although  there  is  some  reason  for  herald- 
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ing  this  book  as  an  original  contribution,  in  that  the  whole  super- 
structure is  based  upon  the  one  idea  of  loyalty,  yet  it  is  also  true  that, 
with  a slight  change  in  the  text,  it  is  the  same  old  sermon  still.  Pro- 
fessor Royce’s  philosophy  has,  of  course,  like  every  other,  its  theological 
valuation.  It  has  its  own  franchise  and  framework  for  a religion,  and 
any  religion  must  combine  abstract  truth  with  historical  fact.  The 
philosophy  which  is  all-comprehending  must  construe  all  the  elements 
of  religion  under  its  primal  categories.  This  philosophy  of  Loyalty 
believes  itself  able  to  do  this.  It  defines  religion  as  “the  interpretation 
both  of  the  eternal  and  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  through  emotion,  and 
through  a fitting  activity  of  the  imagination”  (p.  377).  The  Eternal, 
the  Over-soul,  the  ego  whose  conscious  experience  all  truth  is,  is  God. 
The  same  difficulty  which  is  encountered  elsewhere  in  following  Royce 
is  found  here  in  being  able  to  conceive  of  the  God  that  conforms  to  the 
conditions  of  his  philosophy  as  being  a Person  at  all,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  essential  elements  of  our  conception  of  Personality,  of  being 
able  to  so  round  it  up  as  in  the  end  to  come  to  any  other  than  a panthe- 
istic conception  of  the  Eternal.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  theist’s 
criticism  of  Professor  Royce,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  these  lectures 
are  exceedingly  rich  and  suggestive,  stimulating  to  new  lines  of  thought 
and  throwing  a fresh  and  healthy  light  upon  some  of  the  foremost 
problems  of  the  present  time. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

On  the  Witness  Stand.  Essays  on  Psychology  and  Crime.  By  Hugo 

Munsterberg,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard  University. 

New  York:  The  McClure  Company.  MCMVHI.  Pp.  269. 

This  interesting  book  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  the  experimental  psychology  has  been  safely  passed 
and  that  the  time  has  now  fully  come  for  the  application  of  its  practical 
results  to  Education,  Medicine,  Art,  Economics  and  Law.  If  this  be 
true,  we  may  certainly  add  the  discipline  of  theology  to  the  list.  The 
present  task  contemplates  the  Law  in  only  one  department  of  its 
administration;  namely,  the  w’tness  in  court.  It  leaves  entirely  out  of 
account  the  judge,  the  jury  and  the  attorney,  though  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  that  the  principles  of  the  Wundt  psychology  have  their  interesting 
application  to  each  of  these  as  well.  In  short,  we  have  here  a consid- 
eration of  the  personal  equation  on  the  witness  stand,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  most  advanced  type  of  the  new  psychology.  The 
position  of  the  author  is  that  the  truth  is  not  obtainable  unless  this 
personal  equation  is  taken  into  account  in  a perfectly  scientific  way. 
Complaint  is  made  that,  while  it  is  assumed  that  there  has  been  a great 
advance  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  to  the  end  that  blood- 
spots  may  be  identified,  say,  in  a murder  trial,  no  notice  has  been  given 
to  the  equal  advance  in  psychological  science  which  may  have  just  as 
much  to  do  with  the  accurate  ascertainment  of  evidence  in  locating 
crime.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  much  that  is  here  brought  out  is  well 
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worthy  of  careful  consideration.  There  are  many  subtle  and  hardly 
detected  factors  that,  unconsciously  to  the  witness,  affect  his  best 
attempts  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  psychologically  scientific  to  declare  that 
children,  fools  and  tipsy  people  are  most  likely  to  out  with  the  plain 
truth.  Taking  an  oath  may  itself  have  the  effect  of  an  inhibition  upon 
truth-telling.  If  only  one  man  in  every  thirty  or  forty  can  distinguish 
at  a distance  between  a red  and  a green  lantern,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  sworn  testimony  of  honest  men  differs  so  widely.  If  it  be  true  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  material  itself  which  enables  the  knower  to  know 
whether  he  came  upon  it  by  perceiving  it  as  a fact  or  by  recalling  it  as 
a memory  or  by  imagining  it  as  a fancy,  then  to  the  man  who  imagines 
very  vividly  it  may  be  a pretty  mixed  question  sometimes  whether  he 
gets  his  facts  from  the  field  of  reality,  from  the  range  of  past  experi- 
ence or  from  the  airy  realms  of  fancy. 

The  functions  of  the  hypnotist  are  represented  as  being  very  impor- 
tant in  the  practical  administration  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The 
Harvard  professor  impresses  the  lay  mind  as  being  too  cock-sure.  We 
are  soon  led  to  allow  for  the  personal  equation  in  our  author.  We  are 
hardly  able  to  accept  the  psixhological  judgment  of  Professor  Miinster- 
berg  in  Cambridge  against  the  formal  verdict  of  a court  and  jury  in 
Chicago  as  to  the  guilt  cr  innocence  of  a murderer  in  Chicago.  We 
would  be  surer  of  the  new  psychology  if  the  new  psychology  were  not 
quite  so  sure  of  itself.  The  agnostic  must  not  be  too  certain  that 
nobody  can  be  certain  of  anything;  neither  must  the  psychologist  forget 
that  the  furtive  and  fugitive  factors  of  the  personal  equation  enter  into 
his  own  judgment  upon  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  This  book  should 
be  exceedingly  suggestive  to  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  If  some 
iMiinsterberg  in  the  ministry  should  write  such  a book,  applying  the 
results  of  the  new  psychology  not  only  to  the  dogmas  and  dogmatists 
of  scholastic  theology,  but  also  to  the  preaching  and  hearing  of  the 
pulpit-message,  it  might  bring  out,  among  other  things  of  doubtful 
value,  some  helpful  lessons  for  both  the  pulpit  and  the  pew.  Some  one 
has  said  that  theology  is  nine-tenths  temperament,  and  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  the  remark;  but  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
in  the  close  and  vital  touch  of  the  preacher  with  his  hearers,  his  work 
is  in  very  large  measure  psychologically  conditioned.  For  suggestive 
light  reading,  we  commend  this  by-product  of  the  new  psychology  to 
any  who  are  interested  in  the  great  work  of  imparting  impressions  and 
conveying  truth  to  others. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  IMinton. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

D.\rwinism  To-d.\y.  a discussion  of  present-day  scientific  criticism  of 
the  Darwinian  Selection  Theories,  together  with  a brief  account  of 
the  principal  and  other  proposed  auxiliary  and  alternative  Theories 
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of  Species-forming.  By  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  Professor  in  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & Co.  1907. 
8vo. ; pp.  xii,  403.  With  good  analytical  Table  of  Contents  and  an 
(insufficient)  Index. 

A book  like  this  has  long  been  greatly  needed : and  this  ever  increas- 
ing need  is  admirably  met  by  this  volume.  Of  course.  Professor  Kellogg 
writes  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  he  would  not  be  human  if  he 
did  not  leave  some  things  to  be  desired.  Readers  of  his  book  should 
supplement  it  by  reading  also  some  such  book  as  Rudolph  Otto’s 
Naturalism  and  Religion;  as  readers  of  Otto’s  book  should  certainly 
supplement  it  by  reading  Professor  Kellogg’s.  If  what  Otto  has  to  say, 
for  example,  upon  teleology,  and  the  relation  of  teleology  to  mechanical 
explanations  of  phenomena,  will  help  the  reader  to  correct  Professor 
Kellogg’s  unreasonable  objection  to  all  that  he  calls  “mystical”  in  our 
world-view.  Professor  Kellogg  will  on  the  other  hand  give  him  a far 
richer  knowledge  of,  if  not  a deeper  insight  into,  the  great  debate  which 
has  been  going  on  of  late  upon  the  factors  and  processes  of  the  devel- 
opment of  organized  forms.  No  one  can  have  been  unaware  of  this 
debate  or  of  the  gradual  modifications  it  has  been  working  in  the 
attitude  of  the  scientific  world  to  the  traditional  Darwinian  conceptions. 
But  the  general  reader  has  lacked  adequate  guidance  to  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  drift  of  the  discussion,  and  has  been  liable  to  be  left  in 
a state  of  mental  confusion  or  to  be  unduly  swayed  by  the  latest 
advocate  of  a special  line  of  theory  he  may  have  chanced  to  read. 
A comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  the  debate  from  the 
hand  of  a competent  guide  is  what  he  has  needed.  And  this  is  what 
Professor  Kellogg  has  given  us  in  this  volume. 

Professor  Kellogg  wisely  begins  at  the  beginning — with  a lucid  ac- 
count of  what  Evolution  means,  in  general,  and  what  that  particular 
theory  of  Evolution  known  as  Darwinism  really  is.  And  he  rightly 
finds  the  differentiation  of  Darwinism,  specifically  so  called,  in  the 
Selection  Theories, — or,  let  us  say,  that  we  may  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on 
the  real  pivot  of  it  all,  in  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Keeping 
this  central  point  well  in  sight,  he  next  gives  his  readers  a careful  and 
clear  account,  in  no  way  glozing  its  extent  or  its  seriousness,  of  the 
widespread  revolt  of  biological  investigators  during  the  last  few 
decades  against  the  principle  of  Natural  Selection, — against  ascribing  to 
it  the  whole  work  of  species-forming,  and  even  at  times  against  ascrib- 
ing to  it  any  effectiveness  or  capacity  for  species-forming.  Having  thus 
exhibited  the  attack  on  Darwinism  in  its  full  reach  and  force,  he  next, 
with  equal  care  and  fulness,  recounts  the  defense  which  has  been  made 
of  it — a defense  sometimes  very  strong,  but  always  involving  certain 
concessions  which  go  to  modify  or  even  to  transform  the  role  which 
is  ascribed  to  Natural  Selection  in  the  moulding  of  forms.  This  leads 
naturally  to  a survey  of  the  new  theories  of  species-forming  which  have 
been  suggested,  whether  as  auxiliary  to  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
designed  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  or  as  alternative  to  it,  designed  to 
41 
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supplant  it.  This  survey  has  not  been  carried  through  without  betray- 
ing Professor  Kellogg’s  own  predilections;  the  volume  naturally  closes, 
therefore,  with  a chapter  on  Darwinism’s  Present  Standing,  in  which 
the  results  of  the  debate  are  summed  up  and  Professor  Kellogg’s  own 
conclusions  outlined.  These  conclusions  may  be  briefly  stated  in  these 
two  sentences : “Darwinism,  as  the  all-sufficient,  or  even  most  important 
causo-mechanical  factor  in  species-forming,  and  hence  as  the  sufficient 
explanation  of  descent,  is  discredited  and  cast  down.’’  “Darwinism,  as 
the  natural  selection  of  the  fit,  the  final  arbiter  in  descent  control, 
stands  unscathed,  clear  and  high  above  the  obscuring  cloud  of  battle.” 
That  is  to  say.  Professor  Kellogg  recognizes  in  Natural  Selection  a 
true  cause,  actually  working  in  nature,  to  the  control  of  which  the 
stream  of  descent  is  subjected,  so  that  when  we  look  at  the  whole 
course  of  development,  we  see  it  moving  on  under  its  guidance.  But 
he  recognizes  also  that  Natural  Selection  rather  works  on  the  stream 
of  descent  than  produces  it,  and  accounts  rather  for  the  general  channel 
in  which  it  flows,  than  for  itself,  whether  in  its  main  character  or  many 
of  its  minor  characteristics.  He  evidently  conceives  himself  as  stand- 
ing midway  between  the  contending  extremes,  allowing  to  Natural 
Selection  a most  important  function  in  species-forming,  but  denying 
to  it  the  omnipotence  which  the  Neo-Darwinians  are  prone  to  ascribe 
to  it. 

The  place  of  Darwin  in  the  history  of  the  evolutionary  theories  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  he  first  pointed  to  a vera  causa,  actually 
working  in  the  world,  to  which  could  be  plausibly  ascribed  the  produc- 
tion of  the  various  forms  which  occur  in  the  animated  universe.  The 
essence  of  his  suggestion  consisted  in  the  very  simple  proposition  that  if 
multitudes  more  beings  are  born  into  the  world  than  can  possibly  live  in 
it,  it  will  be  inevitable  that  those  which  are  least  fitted  to  live  in  it  will 
be  crowded  out,  which  will  result  naturally  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  each  generation.  Thus  there  will  come  about  the  gradual  moulding 
of  organized  beings  to  fit  their  environment.  The  streng^th  of  the 
theory  lies  in  its  simplicity,  and  its  apparent  appeal  to  nothing  but 
recognized  facts.  We  all  know  that  over-production  is  the  law  of  life. 
We  all  know  that  no  two  individuals  are  precisely  alike.  We  are 
all  prepared  to  allow  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  seems 
inevitable  in  these  circumstances  it  will  be  the  fittest  among  these  unlike 
individuals  which  survive.  We  are  equally  prepared  to  admit  that,  as 
“like  begets  like”,  the  fittest  will  reproduce  in  their  offspring  their 
fitnesses.  Who,  then,  can  deny  that  in  the  course  of  innumerable  gener- 
ations going  on  thus,  very  considerable  modifications  from  the  original 
stock  might  be  produced?  Is  there  not  given  here,  then,  an  adequate 
account  of  the  whole  course  of  development  of  animate  forms? 

Certainly  the  theory  looks  very  simple  and  convincing.  But  so  soon 
as  we  transfer  it  from  the  region  of  imaginary  construction  to  that  of 
fact,  difficulties  arise.  Many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it  seem  to  us,  to  be  sure,  to  be  little  justified.  These  are  largely 
directed  against  its  consistency  or  completeness  as  a logical  construe- 
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tion.  From  this  point  of  view,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  theory 
is  unassailable.  When,  for  example,  it  is  objected — as  it  has  been 
persistently  objected— that  it  provides  only  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  not  for  the  production  of  the  fittest;  that  it  leaves  unexplained 
the  whole  matter  of  the  cause  of  variation  and  particularly  of  the 
causes  of  the  actual  variations  which  occur ; that  it  has  no  account  to 
give  of  the  opportune  appearance  of  the  variations  needed,  or  of  the 
repeated  consecution  of  variations  in  the  same  direction  in  the  line  of 
actual  descent — and  the  like : the  mark  seems  to  us  to  be  completely 
missed.  The  Darwinian  theory  does  not  need  to  concern  itself  with  the 
origin  of  the  fittest,  the  cause  of  variation,  the  causes  of  the  specific 
variations  which  occur,  or  their  opportuneness  or  consecution.  It  is 
logically  complete  in  the  simple  postulates  of  variation,  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  we  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that 
no  two  individuals  are  ever  exactly  alike,  then  we  must  admit  that  some 
of  these  individuals  are  more  fit  to  exist  than  others;  that  is  given  in 
the  very  fact  of  difference.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  how  the 
“fitness”  arises ; relative  fitness  is  inherent  in  the  mere  fact  of  differ- 
ence. Neither  need  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  objection  that 
relative  fitness  in  some  particulars  in  a given  individual  may  be  offset 
by  relative  unfitness  in  other  particulars.  To  estimate  in  these  circum- 
stances which  organism  is  on  the  whole  most  fit  to  survive  might 
puzzle  us:  it  cannot  puzzle  Nature,  which  acts  simply  along  the  line 
of  the  resultant.  -.I^Vherever  two  individuals  exist  it  is  inevitable  that  ^ 
one  will  be  “fitter”  than  the  other : wherever  thousands  or  millions 
of  individuals,  generically  alike,  come  into  being,  there  necessarily 
exist  among  them  some,  few  or  many,  who  will  be  “fitter”  than  the 
rest.  And  if  these  thousands  or  millions  of  individuals  come  into  being 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  great  majority  of  them  must  needs  be 
crowded  out,  the  survival  of  the  “fittest”  seems  certain ; and  as  this 
process  goes  on  through  generation  after  generation,  the  line  of  descent 
must  follow  the  line  of  relative  fitness. 

Logically  unassailable  as  the  theory  is,  however,  so  soon  as  we  pre- 
sume that  this  process  has  actually  gone  on,  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  many  difficulties.  The  difficulties  are  important — or  let  us  frdnkly 
say,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  destructive  of  the  theory.  But  they  do  not 
lie  against  the  logical  completeness  (and  therefore  the  plausibility)  of 
the  theory,  but  rather  against  its  actual  working  power.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  it  is  often  an  underlying  sense  of  these  factual  difficulties, 
subtly  modifying  the  objector’s  point  of  view  as  to  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  which  accounts  for  the  pressing  of  the  (really 
ineffective)  logical  difficulties.  These  real  difficulties  raise  such  ques- 
tions as  these.  What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  animate  nature  is  severe  enough  rigorously  to  eliminate  in 
each  generation  all  but  the  fittest  to  survive?  What  reason  is  there  '■ 
to  suppose  that  the  differences  by  which  (as  we  all  must  agree)  indi- 
viduals are  discriminated  from  one  another,  are  great  enough  to  form 
telling  factors  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  even  supposing  it  to  exist 
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in  the  rigor  which  the  theory  postulates?  What  reason  is  there  to 
suppose,  even  if  the  variations  are  great  enough  to  furnish  a handle 
for  selection  and  the  struggle  for  existence  is  severe  enough  to  weed 
out  all  but  the  fittest  in  each  generation,  that  this  process,  continued 
from  generation  to  generation,  will  result  in  any  great  modification  of 
type,  and  the  successive  generations  will  not  rather  fluctuate  around  a 
center,  as  variation  itself  fluctuates  around  this  center,  and  thus  on  the 
whole  the  type  remain  stationary?  Or  if  there  is  marked  on  the 
whole  an  increasing  divergence  from  the  original  type  as  the  line  of 
descent  advances  through  the  fittest  of  each  generation — a general 
divergence  on  the  whole  amid  much  fluctuation  (which  seems  the 
most  that,  on  the  theory,  can  be  possibly  postulated) — what  reason  is 
there  to  suppose  that  this  divergence  could  advance  very  far  in  the  time 
at  disposal?  And  above  all,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  this 
slowly  increasing  divergence  produced  by  the  survival  in  each  genera- 
tion of  only  the  “fittest” — through  the  many  fluctuations  to  this  side 
and  that  which,  on  the  hypothesis,  must  occur — could  in  the  time  at 
disposal  produce  the  infinite  variety  of  animate  forms  which  has  act- 
ually come  into  being?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  its  sharpest  form, 
could  not  only  bridge  the  gulf  which  separates  the  amoeba  from  man, 
but  bridge  it  by  a steady  upward  advance — upward,  that  is,  not  merely 
in  the  sense  of  ever  more  and  more  perfect  adjustment  to  the  environ- 
ment, nor  even  in  the  sense  of  progress  “from  homogeneity  to  hetero- 
geneity”, to  ever  greater  complexity  of  structure,  but  measured  by  an 
absolute  standard  of  value?  For  this  is  what  has  really  happened,  if 
the  palaeontological  record  has  anything  at  all  to  tell  us;  and  it  has 
happened,  if  any  trust  at  all  can  be  placed  in  the  calculations  of  the 
physicists,  with  a rapidity  which  confounds  thought.  The  formal  com- 
pleteness of  the  logical  theory  of  Darwinism  is  fairly  matched,  there- 
fore, by  its  almost  ludicrous  actual  incompetence  for  the  work  asked 
of  it. 

Of  course,  this  has  become  ever  more  and  more  apparent  as  time  has 
passed,  and  workers  in  the  relevant  fields  of  research  have  escaped 
somewhat  from  the  obsession  of  the  specious  plausibility  of  the  Selec- 
tion Theory  and  looked  more  squarely  in  the  face  of  the  problems  to 
be  solved.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  as  was  inevitable,  there  has  been 
a disposition  exhibited  to  gloze  its  inefficiency,  and  to  “cure”  its  defects 
by  ineffective  remedies.  A recent  instance  of  this  is  noted  by  Prof. 
Kellogg,  when  he  records  (p.  55)  Prof.  Ray  Lankester’s  appeal  to 
the  properties  of  radium  as  offsetting  the  physicists’  calculations  as  to 
the  time  available  for  the  possible  existence  of  life  on  the  earth.  If. 
Prof.  Lankester  argues,  the  sun  contained  a fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
of  radium,  that  would  offset  its  estimated  loss  of  heat  and,  “upsetting 
all  the  calculations  of  the  physicists”,  give  us  the  thousands  of  millions 
of  years  which  are  needed  (on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis)  “to  allow 
time  for  the  evolution  of  living  things”.  When  men  catch  at  straws 
like  this  to  buttress  their  theories  with,  it  becomes  clear  what  a strawy 
foundation  they  are  building  on.  Nor  would  the  concession  of  the 
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thousands  of  millions  of  years  needed  (but  not  obtained)  relieve  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  which  have  led  biologist  after  biologist  to 
suggest  supplementary  theories  designed  to  meet  the  failure  of  the 
main  theory  in  this  or  that  aspect  of  it,  or,  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
as  time  has  gone  on,  to  propose  alternative  theories,  and  in  extreme 
instances  to  assume  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  descent 
altogether.  Thus  De  Vries’  theory  of  “mutations”  may  be  supposed 
to  be  ultimately  due  to  the  feeling  that  “natural  selection”  must  have 
marked  variations  to  work  on ; Eimer’s  theory  of  “orthogenesis”  to  the 
feeling  that  some  account  must  be  given  of  the  advance  of  development 
along  a straight  line;  Nageli’s  theory  of  a “principle  of  perfection”  in 
organisms  to  the  recognition  of  the  steady  advance  of  the  line  of 
evolution  towards  something  that  looks  very  much  like  a goal. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  Darwinism,  specifically  so  called, — that  is, 
as  a particular  theory  accounting  for  the  differentiation  of  organic 
forms, — stands  to-day  not  merely  as  Prof.  Kellogg  somewhat  too 
gently  puts  it  (p.  5),  “seriously  discredited  in  the  biological  world”, 
but  practically  out  of  the  running.  Even  the  most  extreme  Neo- 
Darwinians  (like  Weismann)  have  been  compelled  to  supplement  it 
by  auxiliary  theories  which  altogether  change  its  complexion.  It  is  quite 
true  also,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  nothing  has  come  to  take 
its  place;  as  Prof.  Kellogg  truly  puts  it  (p.  375)  : “these  bitter  antago- 
nists of  selection  are  especially  unconvincing  when  they  come  to  offer 
a replacing  theory,  an  alternative  explanation  of  transformation  and 
descent”.  The  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  have  come  to  be  widely  recognized  and 
numerous  suggestions  have  been  made,  which  severally  provide  for, 
or  seek  to  provide  for,  this  or  the  other  of  these  deficiencies.  But  no 
one  of  these  will  serve  any  better  than  Darwinism  itself  serves — • 
possibly  not  even  so  well  as  Darwinism  serves — as  a complete  “causo- 
mechanical”  explanation  of  the  differentiation  of  organic  forms.  Each 
severally — all  in  combination-  (so  far  as  they  can  be  combined) — still 
leave  something,  and  something  essential,  to  be  desired.  The  problem 
still  presses  on  us;  a great  variety  of  suggestions  are  being  made  to 
solve  it ; it  remains  as  yet  unsolved. 

What  most  impresses  the  layman  as  he  surveys  the  whole  body  of 
these  evolutionary  theories  in  the  mass,  is  their  highly  speculative 
character.  If  what  is  called  “science”  means  careful  observation  and 
collection  of  facts  and  strict  induction  from  them  of  the  principles 
governing  them,  none  of  these  theories  have  much  obvious  claim  to  be 
“scientific”.  They  are  speculative  hypotheses  set  forth  as  possible  or 
conceivable  explanations  of  the  facts.  This  is  fully  recognized  by  Prof. 
Kellogg.  “What  may  for  the  moment  detain  us,  however”,  he  says 
(p.  18,  cf.  p.  382),  “is  a reference  to  the  curiously  nearly  completely 
subjective  character  of  the  evidence  for  both  the  theory  of  descent  and 
natural  selection.  . . . Speaking  by  and  large  we  only  tell  the  general 
truth  when  we  declare  that  no  indubitable  cases  of  species-forming  by 
transforming,  that  is,  of  descent,  have  been  observed;  and  that  no  rec 
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ognized  case  of  natural  selection  really  selecting  has  been  observed.  . . . 
The  evidence  for  descent  is  of  satisfying  but  purely  logical  character ; the 
descent  hypothesis  explains  completely  all  the  phenomena  of  homology, 
of  palaeontological  succession,  of  ontogeny,  and  of  geographical  distri- 
bution ; that  is,  it  explains  all  the  observed  facts  touching  the  appearance 
in  time  and  place  on  this  earth  of  organisms  and  the  facts  of  their 
likenesses  and  unlikenesses  to  each  other.  . . . The  evidence  for  the 
selection  theory  . . . also  chiefly  rests  on  the  logical  conclusion  that 
under  the  observed  fact  of  over-production,  struggle  is  bound  to  occur ; 
that  under  the  observed  fact  of  miscellaneous  variation,  those  individ- 
uals most  fortunate  in  their  variations  will  win  in  the  struggle;  and 
finally,  that  under  the  observed  fact  of  heredity,  the  winners  will 
transmit  to  their  posterity  their  advantageous  variations,  all  of  which 
inter-acting  facts  and  logically  derived  processes  will  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  with  the  result  of  slow  but  constant  modification  of 
types,  that  is,  formation  of  new  species”  (cf.  p.  92,  394).  What  is  thus 
true  of  the  theory  of  descent  in  general  and  the  specific  theory  of 
selection  put  forward  to  account  for  this  descent,  is  equally — often  far 
more — true  of  the  au.xiliary  and  substitutionary  theories  which  have 
been  suggested  to  fill  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter  or  to  supplant 
it  (cf.  pp.  382,  391).  These  are  often  hyper-speculative  theories,  which 
have  only  this  to  recommend  them  to  our  consideration, — that  if  they 
be  conceived  to  represent  fact  they  may  supply  an  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  observation.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  other  reason  than  this  for 
supposing  them  to  represent  fact.  And  it  is  obvious  that  a vivid  im- 
agination may  supply  many  competing  theories  of  this  hypothetical 
sort  and  all  of  them  prove  subsequently  to  have  no  basis  whatever  in 
reality.  The  lay  reader  may  be  excused  if,  reading  over  the  outlines 
of  these  several  theories,  he  is  oppressed  with  a sense  of  their  specula- 
tive character;  in  a word,  of  their  unreality.  \For  ourselves  we  confess 
frankly  that  the  whole  body  of  evolutionary  constructions  prevalent 
to-day  impresses  us  simply  as  a vast  mass  of  speculation,  which  may  or 
may  not  prove  to  have  a kernel  of  truth  in  it.  All  that  seems  to  us  to 
be  able  to  lay  claim  to  be  assured  knowledge  in  the  whole  mass  is  that 
the  facts  of  homology  and  of  the  palaeontological  record  suggest  that 
the  relation  of  animate  forms  to  one  another  may  be  a genetic  one.  So 
soon  as  we  come  to  attempt  to  work  out  for  ourselves  a theory  of  the 
factors  and  process  of  the  differentiation  of  these  forms,  we  are  in 
the  region  of  pure  speculation  and  can  claim  for  our  constructions 
nothing  more  than  that  the  facts  leave  them  tenable.  Whether  they 
ought  to  be  held  as  well  as  are  capable  of  being  held,  we  seem  to  lack 
all  direct  evidence. 

The  next  thing  that  most  strongly  impresses  the  lay  reader  is  the 
amazing  zeal  which  is  exhibited  by  our  biological  workers  for  these 
speculative  theories.  It  is  not  merely  that  every  man  has  his  theory 
and  sets  great  store  by  it,  however  speculative  it  may  be.  It  almost 
seems  at  times  that  facts  cannot  be  accepted  unless  a “causo-mechan- 
ical”  theory  be  ready  to  account  for  them : which  looks  amazingly  like 
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basing  facts  on  theory  rather  than  theory  on  facts.  Professor  Kellogg 
himself  is  no  stranger  to  this  state  of  mind.  He  is  at  least  repeatedly 
telling  us  of  this  or  the  other  contention  that  it  is  unacceptable  because 
no  “causo-mechanical”  theory  explaining  its  operation  is  forthcoming. 
It  almost  seems  at  times  as  if  it  were  “causo-mechanical”  theories 
rather  than  facts  that  our  biological  investigators  are  on  the  lookout 
for.  And  let  us  note  well,  that  it  is  a “causo-mechanical”  theory  alone 
that  satisfies  them.  There  must  be  no  “mysticism”  involved ; we  had 
almost  said  no  “mysteries”.  They  seem  to  say  to  us  that  nature  is  as 
plain  as  a book  and  has  no  secrets  which  are  intrinsically  secrets, 
but  only  secrets  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  yet  found  out.  But 
above  all,  they  not  only  seem  to  say — but,  if  we  are  to  take  Prof. 
Kellogg  for  an  example,  do  say — that  there  must  be  no  loophole  left 
in  our  explanations  for  the  intrusion  of  even  directive  forces  from 
without.  It  is  enough  for  Prof.  Kellogg  to  condemn  a theory  out  of 
hand,  if  it  involves  the  recognition — or  the  suspicion — of  the  working 
in  animate  nature  of  forces  deeper — or  higher — than  physico-chemical 
ones.  Accordingly  the  Neo-Vitalism  which  is  playing  its  part  in  the 
biological  circles  of  Germany  is  set  aside  with  a bare  word.  “Biitschli 
has  well  pointed  out”,  we  read,  “that  Neo-Vitalism  is  really  only  a 
return  to  the  old  ‘vital  principle’  belief,  and  that  we  are  now,  and  have 
been  ever  since  our  practical  giving  up  of  the  vital  principle  notion, 
making  steady  progress  in  the  explanation  of  life-forms  and  life- 
functions  on  strictly  mechanical  and  physico-chemical  grounds”  (pp. 
226-7).  Even  when  it  is  introduced  “under  a pseudo-scientific  guise”, 
therefore — as,  no  doubt,  for  instance  by  Driesch,  who  in  positing  “an 
extra-physico-chemical  factor”  (which  he  calls  “psychoid”),  yet  is 
careful  to  represent  it  as  “an  attribute  of,  or  essential  kind  of  poten- 
tiality pertaining  to,  organized  living  substance” — the  assumption  of  the 
interworking  into  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  of  anything  above 
“psycho-chemical”  forces  is  treated  as  out  of  the  question.  The  whole 
animate  universe  is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  these  forces  alone, 
and  no  theory  of  it  is  even  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  which 
is  not  ready  with  a causo-mechanical  explanation  on  these  grounds. 
Here  is  a chance  sentence,  for  example',  which  seems  to  indicate  in  a 
word  the  settled  point  of  view  of  Professor  Kellogg  himself  certainly  and 
apparently  of  those  whom  he  naturally  represents : “Nageli’s  automatic 
perfecting  principle  is  an  impossibility  to  the  thorough-going  evolu- 
tionist seeking  for  a causo-mechanical  explanation  of  change”  (p.  387). 

This  amounts,  it  will  be  seen,  to  a definitely  polemic  attitude — of  a 
rather  extreme  kind — towards  teleology.  It  is  true  that  teleological 
language  is  sometimes  employed.  In  the  immediate  context  of  the 
sentence  just  quoted.  Professor  Kellogg  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of 
“determinate  or  purposive  change”.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  that 
“personifying  language”  which  is  the  bane  of  naturalistic  writers.  What 
he  means  is  that  “the  simple  physical  or  mechanical  impossibility  of 
perfect  identity  between  process  and  environment  in  the  case  of  one 
individual  and  process  and  environment  in  the  case  of  any  other”  will 
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automatically  produce  such  a variety  in  individuals  as  will  result  in 
“the  change  needed  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
great  fabric  of  species  diversity  and  descent”.  That  is  to  say,  he  is 
here  only  saying  that  the  simple  fact  of  unlikeness  between  individuals — 
so  that  no  two  individuals  are  precisely  alike — provides  materials  for 
selection  to  work  on  and  precludes  the  necessity — on  Darwinian 
ground — of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  variation  or  seeking  out  a 
principle  of  orthogenesis.  There  will  always  be  “a  fittest”  at  hand. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  sense  and  limits  in  which  this  con- 
tention is  valid.  What  is  here  interesting  us  is  that  this  is  all  that  Dr. 
Kellogg  means  by  “determinate  or  purposive  change”.  His  polemic 
attitude  towards  all  real  teleology  in  the  evolutionary  process — to  the 
intrusion  into  it  of  the  guidance  of  purpose,  properly  and  not  abusively 
so  called — we  will  not  say  is  betrayed,  it  is  expressed,  over  and  over 
again  in  this  volume.  In  criticizing  the  type  of  theory  represented  by 
Nageli  and  Korschinsky  which  assumes  “a  special  tendency  towards 
progress”  in  the  organism — “an  inner  directive  force”,  an  “inner  law  of 
development” — for  instance.  Professor  Kellogg  writes  (p.  278)  ; “It 
is  needless  to  say  that  but  few  biologists  confess  to  such  a belief. 
However  much  in  the  dark  we  may  be  regarding  the  whole  great  secret 
of  bionomics,  however  partial  and  fragmentary  our  knowledge  of  the 
processes  and  mechanism  of  evolution,  such  an  assumption  of  a mystic, 
essentially  teleological  force  wholly  independent  of  and  dominating  all 
the  physico-chemical  forces  and  influences  that  we  do  know  and  the 
reactions  and  behaviour  of  living  matter  to  these  influences  which  we 
are  beginning  to  recognize  and  understand  with  some  clearness  and 
fulness — such  a surrender  of  all  our  hardly  won  actual  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  favour  of  an  unknown,  unproved,  mystic  vital  force  we  are 
not  prepared  to  make.  As  Plate  well  says,  such  a theory  of  ortho- 
genesis is  opposed,  in  sharpest  contrast,  to  the  very  spirit  of  science.” 
.Again  (p.  376)  : “Modification  and  development  may  have  been  proved 
to  occur  along  determinate  lines  without  the  aid  of  natural  selection.  I 
believe  they  have.  But  such  development  cannot  have  an  aim ; it  cannot 
be  assumed  to  be  directed  towards  advance;  there  is  no  independent 
progress  upward,  /.  c.,  towards  higher  specialization.  At  least,  there  is 
no  scientific  proof  of  any  such  capacity  in  organisms.  Natural  selection 
remains  the  one  causo-mechanical  explanation  of  the  large  and  general 
progress  towards  fitness ; the  movement  towards  specialization ; that  is, 
descent  as  we  know'  it.”  Still  again,  criticizing  von  Kolliker  (p.  350)  : 
“He  included  in  his  general  theory  of  heterogenesis,  a basic  plan  of 
progressive  evolution,  ^uch  a conception  has  in  it  too  much  ontogenic 
orthogenesis;  it  is  too  redolent  of  teleology  for  present-day  biology.” 
Teleology  itself  is  seen  then  to  be  the  bete  noire  of  biology  as  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Kellogg.  “Certainly”,  we  are  told  (p.  375) > **no 
present-day  biologist  is  ready  to  fall  back  on  the  long  deserted  stand- 
point of  teleology  and  ascribe  to  heterogenesis  or  orthogenesis  an  auto- 
determination towards  adaptiveness  and  fitness.”  “Definitely  directed 
variation”  he  may  with  Weismann  allow  to  exist  (p.  199) ; “but  not 
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predestined  variation  running  on  independently  of  the  life  conditions  of 
the  organism  as  Niigeli  . . . has  assumed”  (cf.  381).  As  he 

expresses  it  with  the  polemic  edge  well  turned  out,  in  another  place 
(p-  377)  : “Nor  can  any  Nagelian  automatic  perfecting  principle  hold 
our  suffrage  for  a moment  unless  we  stand  with  the  theologists  on  the 
insecure  basis  of  teleology.”  That  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  objection  to 
Nageli’s  ‘‘principle  of  perfection”  is— just  that  it  is  too  much  like 
teleology— the  “teleology  of  the  theologists”.  In  other  words,  the 
scandalon  is  precisely  teleology,  in  any  form. 

Now  all  this  is  very  depressing.  The  anti-teleological  zeal  of  Mr. 
Darwin  is  well  known : the  vigor  with  which — as,  for  instance,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Asa  Grey — he  repelled  the  intrusion  of  teleology 
into  his  system  betrays  his  fundamental  thought.  The  anti-teleological 
implication  of  Darwinism,  taken  in  its  strictness — when  it  becomes  a 
system  of  pure  accidentalism — is  obvious.  But  it  could  have  been  hoped 
that  we  had  got  by  now  well  beyond  all  that.  Some  lack  of  general 
philosophical  acumen  must  be  suspected  when  it  is  not  fully  understood 
that  teleology  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with — is  rather  necessarily 
involved  in — a complete  system  of  natural  causation.  Every  teleological 
system  implies  a complete  “causo-mechanical”  explanation  as  its  instru- 
ment. Why,  then,  should  the  investigators  of  the  “causo-mechanical” 
explanation  array  themselves  in  polemic  opposition  to  the  very  con- 
ception of  governing  purpose?  Above  all,  why  should  they  make  the 
test  of  the  acceptability  of  theories,  the  recognition  or  non-recognition 
by  them  of  teleological  factors?  This  gives  the  disagreeable  appearance 
to  the  trend  of  biological  speculation — we  do  not  say  of  biological  inves- 
tigation— that  it  is  less  interested  in  science  for  science’s  sake,  that  is, 
in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  than  it  is  in  the  validation  of  a natural- 
istic world-view : that  it  is  dominated,  in  a word,  by  philosophical 
conceptions,  not  derived  from  science  but  imposed  on  science  from 
without.  Of  course,  there  are  many  workers  in  the  biological,  as  in 
other  scientific  fields,  to  which  this  will  not  apply.  And  it  may  well 
be  contended  that  the  drift  of  thought  among  investigators  in  these 
fields  is  precisely  towards  the  recognition  of  the  mystery  of  life  and 
life-processes,  of  their  inexplicability  on  purely  physico-chemical 
grounds,  of  the  necessity  of  the  assumption  of  the  working  of  some 
higher  directive  force  in  the  advance  of  organic  development — in  a 
word,  towards  just  that  vitalism  and  teleology  which  Professor  Kellogg 
scouts,  not  as  excluded  by  observed  fact  or  by  proved  theory,  but  as 
inconsistent  with  “the  scientific  spirit” — which  seems  as  much  as  to  say 
with  an  a priori  philosophical  attitude.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it 
seems  clear  that  much  of  our  scientific  thought  is  still  under  the  control 
of  a very  definite  anti-telcological  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say  an 
a-theistic,  for  teleology  and  theism  are  equipollent  terms)  prejudice. 

We  should  be"  sorry  to  close  even  so  desultory  a notice  of  a book  so 
competent  and  so  informing  on  a note  of  blame.  After  all,  the  book 
is  not  an  anti-teleological  treatise ; and  though  its  allusions  to  the 
hypothesis  of  teleology  in  organic  nature  are  disturbing,  they  are  only 
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allusions.  What  the  book  undertakes  to  do  is  to  “present  simply  and 
concisely  the  present-day  standing  of  Darwinism  in  biological  science”, 
and  to  outline  the  various  auxiliary  and  alternative  theories  of  species- 
forming  which  have  been  proposed  to  aid  or  to  replace  the  selection 
theories”.  And  this  it  does  well,  with  thorough  knowledge,  with  suffi- 
cient fulness,  and  with  adequate  exactness.  Professor  Kellogg  exhibits 
here  great  skill  in  expounding  and  much  penetration  in  criticizing  the 
several  views  which  have  been  advanced,  and  commends  his  own  views 
to  us  by  their  moderation  and  balance.  He  impresses  us  as  a safe  guide 
to  the  history  both  of  evolutionary  speculation  and  of  biological  re- 
search. Readers  desiring  to  know  the  present  state,  whether  of  knowl- 
edge or  of  opinion,  in  this  sphere  of  research,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
resort  to  his  comprehensive  and  readable  volume. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

No  Struggle  for  Existence:  No  Natural  Selection.  A Critical 
Examination  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Darwinian 
Theory.  By  George  Paulin.  Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark.  1908. 
New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  8vo. ; pp.  xx, 
261.  Price,  $1.75  net. 

We  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  other  writings  by  Mr. 
George  Paulin  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  his  personality.  He  speaks 
of  himself  as  of  one  advanced  in  years ; and  his  manner  of  writing 
seems  to  accord  with  this  description,  characterized  as  it  is  at  once  by 
a certain  ripeness  of  tone  and  by  a certain  diffuseness  of  expression. 
The  matter  of  his  book  is  highly  speculative  in  character  and  divides 
itself  into  two  extended  arguments — the  one  in  refutation  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  Natural  Selection,  the  other  in  rebuttal  of  the  central 
contention  of  Malthus’  Essay  on  Population.  Unity  is  secured  by  the 
identity  of  the  governing  principle  in  the  two  theories  which  are 
examined. 

Mr.  Paulin  appears  to  ascribe  a venturesome  novelty  to  his  assault 
on  the  core  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  which  somewhat  astonishes  us. 
He  seems  almost  to  imagine  that  he  is  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to 
arraign  the  conceptions  of  the  “struggle  for  existence”  and  “survival 
of  the  fittest”.  Readers  who  are  unaware  of  the  widespread  revolt 
from  these  conceptions  among  recent  scientific  investigators  should  at 
least  read  the  three  chapters  on  “Darwinism  Attacked”  in  Professor 
Vernon  L.  Kellogg’s  Darwinism  To-day.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Paulin’s 
apparent  lack  of  acquaintance  with  these  labors  of  his  fellow-workers 
gives  to  his  strictures  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  the  value  of  an 
independent  criticism.  The  hundred  and  twelve  pages  which  he  devotes 
to  this  criticism,  diffuse  and  speculative  as  they  are,  and  now  and  then 
somewhat  heated,  are  nevertheless  quite  effective, — chiefly  because  they 
lay  stress  on  certain  broad  considerations,  which,  apart  from  all 
details,  appear  to  be  fatal  to  the  Darwinian  construction. 

Neither  the  palaeontological  record  nor  the  present  state  of  the 
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animate  universe  is  such  as  it  must  have  been  were  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  true.  If  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  were  correct,  there  would 
necessarily  have  existed,  in  the  slow  formation  of  types  through  infini- 
tesimal changes,  innumerable  intermediate  stages  and  the  several  types 
would  inevitably  melt  insensibly  into  one  another.  Vastly  more  of  the 
unfit  would  have  died  than  of  the  fit.  How  is  it  that  the  record  is  free 
from  these  intermediate  types  ? How  have  the  rocks  selected  out  only 
the  few  fit  for  preservation  in  their  remains  for  our  inspection,  and 
destroyed  all  trace  of  the  immensely  more  numerous  unfit?  If  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  were  correct,  again,  all  nature,  in  the  terrible 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  its  nerve,  would  hang  ever  at  the 
starving  point.  It  does  not.  The  average  animal  is  a well-to-do 
animal.  Why  do  not  the  starving  multitudes  who  are  unfit  swarm 
around  the  surviving  few  who  are  fit?  They  do  not.  On  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  nature  should  be  one  vast  charnel  house.  It  is  not.  It 
is  a happy  hunting  ground.  “We  behold  only  the  survivors, — vigorous, 
healthy  and  happy  survivors.  But  where  is  the  struggle  for  existence? 
Where  are  the  dying  and  the  dead?”  (p.  17).  Starvation  is  not  the 
normal  plane  of  animal  existence.  On  the  contrary,  in  a district 
stocked  from  immemorial  time,  the  numbers  of  animals  inhabiting  it 
will  be  constant  at  just  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  comfortably 
supplied  with  their  proper  food  (p.  53).  This  is  what  we  call  the 
balance  of  nature,  and  it  seems  to  maintain  itself  indefinitely  without 
visible  struggle.  An  internecine  struggle  such  as  Darwin  pictured  as 
the  inevitable  state  of  animal  nature — and  on  the  inevitableness  of 
which  he  built  his  whole  theory — simply  never  exists,  as  is  open  to  the 
observation  of  everybody.  And  what  survives  from  generation  to 
generation  is  obviously  not  a few  hard-pressed  “fittest”,  but  the  normal 
somewhat  pampered  “average”. 

The  examination  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  which  occupies  the 
second  half  of  the  volume,  is  somewhat  more  labored,  but  scarcely  so 
effective  as  the  criticism  of  the  Darwinian  theory  which  precedes  it. 
Mr.  Paulinas  argument  here,  too,  is  that  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  is  the  nerve  of  Malthusianism  also,  is  not  in  point  of  fact  a 
characteristic  of  human  existence,  and  never  can  become  its  character- 
istic. Population,  in  his  view,  is  automatically  governed  by  the  labor- 
market,  and  follows  inevitably,  therefore,  the  fluctuations  in  the  means 
of  sustenance.  In  times  of  plenty,  men  marry  early  and  the  birth-rate 
is  large:  in  times  of  stringency,  men  marry  correspondingly  late  and 
the  birth-rate  is  small.  Thus  the  population  is  regulated  by  the  means 
of  sustenance  and  the  struggle  for  existence  never  comes  off.  These 
views  he  supports  by  elaborate  statistical  tables  designed  to  show 
that  the  birth-rate  follows  closely  the  fluctuations  of  the  labor-market, 
so  that  the  population  abides  steadily  at  the  mark  at  which  sustenance 
is  provided  according  to  the  standard  of  living  in  vogue.  A curious 
corollary  is  that  large  emigration,  acting  as  a new  demand  for  men, 
stimulates  productivity  and  does  not  deplete  a nation,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  maintenance  of  a large  standing  army.  The  rule  is. 
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according  to  ]\Ir.  Paulin,  that  every  people  will  produce  all  the  men  it 
can  support  and  use — and  no  more : and  this  automatically. 

The  most  abiding  impression  which  the  reader  receives  from  discus- 
sions like  these  is  of  the  highly  speculative  character  of  what  we 
commonly  speak  of  as  physical  science.  The  whole  construction  which 
we  know  as  Darwinism  is  obviously  pure  speculation — and  speculation 
which,  as  is  coming  more  and  more  fully  to  be  realized  now-a-days, 
has  little  to  support  it  in  actual  nature.  The  warnings  of  men 
like  Virchow  against  running  so  recklessly  ahead  of  observation,  have 
been  generally,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  generally,  disregarded. 
So  zealous  is  the  human  mind  for  “explanations”,  that  a plausible 
“explanation”  is  readily  accepted,  although  the  actual  state  of  things 
loudly  cries  out  against  it.  ilr.  Paulin’s  own  experience  curiously 
illustrates  the  ineradicable  habit  of  the  human  mind  to  proceed  on 
mere  assumptions.  He  wrote  his  book  as  a convinced  evolutionist 
who  had  his  quarrel  only  with  the  Darwinian  conception  of  the  factors 
of  evolution.  But  before  he  got  it  published  grave  doubt  attacked  him 
as  to  the  validity  of  this  assumption.  The  immense  length  of  time 
required  for  the  evolutionary  process,  the  entire  lack  in  the  palaeonto- 
logical records  of  intermediate  forms  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
finished  fish,  bird  and  mammal  types,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
these  finished  forms  among  heterogeneous  organisms,  the  general 
evidencfes  of  design  in  nature — and  such  like  considerations — invaded 
his  thought  with  new  energy  and  threw  him  suddenly  into  doubt  as  to 
his  life-long  conviction.  “If  I be  asked  in  what  conclusion,  then,  do  I 
rest”,  he  confesses  with  some  pathos,  “I  can  only  answer,  in  this,  that 
I know  nothing.  The  way  of  God  in  creation  baffles  me  by  its  mystery. 
Of  the  mode  of  evolution  Nature  tells  us  nothing”  (p.  xix).  Though 
the  doctrine  of  special  creation  “does  not  recommend  itself”  to  him, 
and  he  is  “unable  to  accept  it”,  he  admits  that  the  argument  is  logically 
in  its  favor,  and  that  it  presents  no  new  difficulties  not  already  found 
in  the  origin  of  life.  Thus,  as  he  sends  out  the  book  which  he  has 
written  to  show  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  Darwinism  is  pure 
assumption,  he  is  compelled  to  pause  and  confess  that  the  foundations 
of  his  own  thought  have  revealed  themselves  to  him  as  pure  assumption 
also.  Ignoramus,  he  cries;  and  apparently  also,  ignorabimus.  This 
only  does  he  feel  sure  of, — God ; and  “that  the  Deity  did  not  inter- 
vene to  suspend  the  regular  operation  of  the  forces  of  Nature  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  preservation  of  intermediate  forms,  while  He 
suffered  them  to  preserve  those  finished  forms  which  are  contained 
in  the  geological  record”  (p.  xx).  That  is  to  say,  the  truth  of  Darwin- 
ism implies  a miracle.  And  while  he  is  prepared  to  believe  in  miracles — 
or  rather  does  not  quite  see  how  he  can  escape  believing  in  them,  if 
not  in  the  special  creation  of  types  of  animate  existence,  at  least  in 
the  origin  of  life, — he  is  decidedly  unprepared  to  believe  in  the  special 
miracle  which  Darwinism  implies.  He  does  not  quite  know  what  is 
true,  but  he  seems  to  himself  to  know  quite  conclusively  that  Darwin- 
ism is  not  true.  It  would  seem  that  we  must  take  this  as  Mr.  Paulin’s 
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final  word  to  us : and  it  seems  to  us  far  from  an  unsatisfactory  word. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfielu. 


The  Psychology  of  Inspiration;  An  Attempt  to  Distinguish  Religious 
Truth  from  Scientific  Truth  and  to  Harmonize  Christianity  with 
Modern  Thought.  By  George  Lansing  Raymond.  New  York  and 
London:  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company.  1908.  8vo. ; pp.  xix,  340. 

This  book  promises  great  things,  and  it  would  be  a greater  book 
than  it  is  if  it  performed  them.  The  author,  who  is,  we  believ'e,  con- 
nected with  the  George  Washington  University,  comes  to  his  task  with 
what  seems  to  be  a distinct  bias  in  his  thought.  He  draws  the  line 
sharply,  though  not  too  accurately,  between  science  and  theology ; the 
one  “trains  the  mind  to  be  candid  and  logical”,  while  the  other  “is 
inclined  to  be  neither”  (p.  vi).  The  shortcomings  of  theology,  accord- 
ingly, are  not  only  intellectual,  they  are  also  moral.  Religious  men 
must  be  prepared,  “without  prevaricating  or  hedging,  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  rational  nature”.  The  author  tells  us  that  some 
time  ago  he  attended  a meeting  of  scientists,  and,  as  he  looked  about 
him,  he  reflected  that  not  one  of  those  present  was  considered  by 
himself  or  by  others  as  being  what  is  conventionally  termed  religious ; 
yet,  everybody  was  in  a fine  frame  of  devotion,  conscientiousness,  and 
charity.  About  the  same  time,  he  had  his  attention  called  to  an 
ecclesiastical  gathering  (we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  was  not  present)  ; 
those  present  regarded  themselves  “as  religious  in  an  exceptional  de- 
gree”; “yet  no  reported  speech  of  any  of  them  happened  to  be  devoid 
of  a certain  selfish,  intolerant,  and  unmagnanimous  disregard  of  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  others”;  neither  was  there  any  noticeable  dis- 
play of  “distinctively  Christ-like  traits”.  We  submit  that  the  author 
had  in  this  most  interesting  psychological  observation  the  suggestion 
of  a theme  which  in  itself  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  many  wise 
men  without  a^  yet  widening  the  scope  of  their  endeavor  so  greatly 
as  to  accomplish  the  rather  ambitious  task  indicated  in  the  somewhat 
glowing  but  adequately  general  terms  in  the  sub-title  of  the  comely 
volume  which  his  publishers  have  produced.  It  occurs  to  the  reader 
that  it  must  have  been  a picked  group  of  scientists  not  one  of  whom 
could  be  fairly  regarded,  even  in  the  conventional  sense,  as  religious. 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  hard  to  select  a group  of  scientific  men  of 
the  first  magnitude  who  are  so  regarded.  jMoreover,  the  ecclesiastical 
mien  is  hardly  so  degraded,  nor  is  the  odium  theologicum  so  ferocious, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  as  to  render  either  absurd  or  superfluous  a 
mild  shock  of  surprise  at  being  told  that  any  Conference  or  Convoca- 
tion or  Synod  has  been  in  solemn  session  for  several  days  without  some 
brother,  less  active,  less  prominent,  less  useful  forsooth  than  his  col- 
leagues, displaying  in  some  incidental  way  or  in  some  felicitous  moment 
when  he  was  off  his  guard,  just  a little  degree  of  tolerance,  unselfish- 
ness or  magnanimous  regard  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others. 
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The  scandalized  may  be  entitled  to  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  refrains  from  declaring  that  he  was  himself  present  at  this 
meeting,  and  that  his  hear-say  evidence  is  confessedly  based  upon  what 
had  been  “reported”. 

The  body  of  the  book  gives  some  evidence  that  the  author  never 
wholly  succeeded  in  ridding  his  mind  of  the  effect  upon  it  of  this 
unfortunate  observation  or,  apparently,  of  the  feeling  that  he  himself 
occupied  a sort  of  judicial  position,  in  which  he  was  immune  against 
these  deflecting  and  distracting  influences.  The  task  of  harmonization 
is  essayed  by  means  of  the  psychological  method.  The  Coleridgian 
conception  of  the  principle  that  truth  is  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the 
spirit,  is  vigorously  employed.  Truth  is,  essentially,  conformity  to 
method.  This  is  less  profound  than  it  seems,  seeing  that  so  long  as 
truth  is  conformity  to  anything  it  is  not  itself  essentially  anything.  It 
is  only  formally  what  it  is  and  the  essential  elements  inhere  rather  in 
that  something  to  which  the  truth  must  conform  in  order  to  be  truth. 
Absolute  truth  is  simply  conformity  to  one  changeless,  absolute 
method.  This  conception  of  the  relativity  of  truth  gives  us  the  first 
distinctive  part  of  the  book  and  the  second,  and  only  other,  is  like  unto 
it,  namely,  the  reduction  of  inspiration  to  the  general  category  of 
hypnotism.  Inspiration  is  merely  suggestive;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
“suggestion”.  Many  and  varied  are  the  services  of  the  new  psychology. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  explored  in 
this  terra  incognita;  neither  are  we  dismayed  at  the  prospect  that  in 
the  advance  of  psychological  learning  and  in  the  much-heralded  level- 
ing of  the  heights  of  the  supernatural  to  the  low  plains  of  the  natural, 
it  should  come  to  pass  that  some  of  the  phenomena  of  canonical  inspi- 
ration should  be  explained  as  hypnotism  or  suggestion  or  what-not. 
Our  failure  to  be  dismayed  is  based  upon  two  grounds : first,  in  that 
we  are  aware  of  little  evidence  that  any  very  satisfactory  advance  is 
being  made  in  this  particular  direction ; and,  secondly,  that  as  at 
present  psychologically  informed,  we  believe  that  most  intelligent  people 
would  regard  the  transformation  of  inspiration  into  hypnotic  suggestion 
as  but  the  changing  of  an  x into  a y,  of  one  unknown  quantity  into 
another,  and  that  whereas  the  x may  be  held  to  be  beyond  the  complete 
explanation  of  science,  the  y is  as  yet  uncertain,  variable,  and  uncanny. 
It  certainly  is  not  clearly  enough  defined  to  serve  as  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  a problem  to  be  solved. 

The  work  is  not  without  evidences  of  ability  and  thoughtful  research. 
It  speaks  rather  for  the  advocate  than  for  the  judge.  Its  breadth  of 
view  is  not  too  great  for  the  task  attempted.  It  harmonizes  Science 
and  Christianity,  only  in  such  a beneficent  and  epochal  performance 
the  waiting  world  will  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is,  on  the  one  hand. 
Science  that  is  truly  scientific,  and,  on  the  other,  Christianity  that  is 
truly  Christian,  which  have  been  harmonized. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 
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EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels.  Edited  by  James  Hast- 
ings, D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  D.D.,  and  (in 
the  reading  of  proofs)  of  John  C.  Lambert,  D.D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Edinburgh : T.  & T.  Clark.  Vol.  I.  1906. 
Pp.  xii,  936.  Vol.  II.  1908.  Pp.  xiv,  912.  Each,  $5  net. 

Of  Dr.  Hastings’  large  encycloptedic  programme,  embracing  no  less 
than  four  voluminous  dictionaries,  this  is  the  second  work  to  reach 
publication,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  having  preceded  it,  and  the 
Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics  and  the  smaller  Bible  Dictionary 
(in  one  volume)  still  being  in  course  of  preparation.  The  present  work 
professes  to  be  something  different  from  an  enlargement  of  that  portion 
of  the  Bible  Dictionary  which  relates  to  Christ  and  the  Gospels.  Instead 
of  being  occupied  mainly  with  things  biographical,  historical,  geograph- 
ical or  antiquarian,  it  seeks  to  meet  “the  need  of  the  preacher,  to  whom 
Christ  is  everything”.  The  preface  states  that  “it  seeks  to  cover  all  that 
relates  to  Christ  throughout  the  Bible  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of 
the  world”,  and  promises  “articles  on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus, 
the  Mediaeval  estimate,  the  Reformation  and  Modern  estimates”;  fur- 
ther, “articles  on  Christ  in  the  Jewish  writings  and  in  the  Muslim 
literature”,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  “every  aspect  of  modern  life,  in  so 
far  as  it  touches  or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described  under  its  proper 
title”.  We  are  told  that,  to  suit  the  practical,  homiletical  purpose  of 
the  Dictionary,  the  writers  of  the  articles  have  been  carefully  chosen 
from  among  those  scholars  who  are,  or  have  been,  themselves  preachers. 
In  regard  to  the  other  half  of  the  title,  the  Gospels,  the  scope  of  the 
work  is  not  limited  to  what  these  writings  tell  about  themselves ; the 
extra-biblical  testimony  to  their  origin  and  their  history  is  likewise 
dealt  with,  as  articles  like  those  on  Aristion,  Ebionism,  Papias  and 
others  indicate.  It  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  whole  history  of  Gospel- 
criticism  were  included,  a line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere.  But  the 
same  necessity  of  limitation  existed  in  regard  to  the  Christological  part. 
Satisfactorily  to  e.xhibit  the  significance  of  Christ  as  a factor  in  history 
would  overtax  the  powers  of  the  most  encyclopaedic  mind.  Even  the 
editorial  mapping  out  of  a scheme  for  attempting  this  would  appear  a 
herculean  task,  at  least  to  the  theologian  who  conceives  of  Christ  in 
accordance  with  Col.  i.  15-80.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether 
the  thing  can  be  properly  done  at  all  under  the  alphabetical  plan,  and 
whether  some  systematic  treatment  under  broad  religious  and  theolog- 
ical headings  by  a limited  number  of  writers  would  not  be  preferable. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  editor  resorts  to  such  a method  in  the  Appendix, 
where  a series  of  articles  on  “Christ  in  the  Early  Church”,  “Christ  in 
the  Middle  Ages”,  “Christ  in  the  Reformation  Theology”,  “Christ  in 
Modern  Thought”,  “Christ  in  Jewish  Literature”,  “Christ  in  Moham- 
medan Literature”,  and  (strange  to  say)  on  “Paul”  is  added. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  in  the  title  would  seem 
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to  indicate  that  the  Dictionary  means  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  Gospel- 
Christ  or  the  so-called  historical  Christ  as  in  some  sense  distinguish- 
able from  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Apostolic  Christ,  the 
Christ  of  the  Creeds,  the  Christ  of  Theology.  But,  while  this  to  some 
ext«it  is  kept  in  view,  more  space  being  devoted  to  it  than  to  any- 
thing else,  it  is  by  no  means  rigidly  adhered  to  as  a matter  of  principle. 
We  learn  something  about  Christ  in  all  these  other  aspects,  only  not 
enough  to  satisfy  us  or  to  give  us  a proper  sense  of  proportion.  Xor 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  presented  here 
purely  objectively  determined  by  the  view-points  which  the  Gospels 
themselves  furnish,  but  to  no  small  degree  by  the  subjective  appreciation 
and  preference  of  the  present  age  for  certain  sides  and  elements  in 
the  character  of  Christ.  What  we  get  is  not  always  the  historical,  but 
sometimes  the  modern,  Christ.  Perhaps  the  homiletical  purpose  of  the 
Dictionary  made  it  difficult  to  avoid  this.  Still,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that,  like  all  theology,  so  a theological  dictionary  should  set  before 
itself  as  its  ideal  not  so  much  the  voicing,  but  rather  the  correction  and 
perfecting,  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  There  is  not  a little  within  the 
covers  of  these  two  volumes  that  savors  less  of  the  dictionary  than  of 
the  contemporary  pulpit.  We  find  a sermon  where  we  might  expect  an 
exposition,  and  sometimes  the  sermon,  as  modern  sermons  are  apt  to 
do,  one-sidedly  exploits,  if  it  does  not  outright  distort,  the  biblical  facts 
for  its  own  specific  purpose.  This  free  play  of  subjectivity  on  the  part 
of  the  several  writers  has  also  accentuated  a feature  that  can  never  be 
entirely  eliminated  where  many  minds  work  together,  viz.,  the  cropping 
out  of  divergence  of  opinion  on  important  subjects.  Denio,  who  puts  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  their  necessity  on  a line  with  the  sufferings 
of  all  God’s  servants  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(II,  268),  is  contradicted  by  Denney,  who  characterizes  such  a view 
as  “less  than  the  whole  truth”  (II,  398).  Such  differences  even  appear 
where  the  same  topic  is  treated  from  two  points  of  view  by  two  writers 
in  succession,  as,  e.  g.,  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  Falconer  (sacrament  = 
mere  symbol)  and  Darwell  Stone  (“the  consecrated  elements  are  the 
spiritual  body  and  blood  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ”).  But,  even 
where  the  contradiction  is  not  so  conspicuous  by  reason  of  proximity,  it 
is  none  the  less  real  in  many  cases  where  certain  articles  in  their 
advocacy  of  liberalizing  theological  positions  run  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional faith  of  the  Church  as  reflected,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in  the 
majority  of  contributions.  It  seems  to  us,  the  editorial  supervision 
might  to  advantage  have  been  exercised  somewhat  more  strictly. 
Also,  apart  from  conflicting  views,  the  cross-references  might  have 
been  profitably  multiplied.  E.  g.,  under  the  article  Holy  Spirit, 
where  the  phrase  “Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God”  (I  Pet.  iv.  14)  is  com- 
mented upon,  a cross-reference  to  the  article  “Shekinah”,  whose  author 
proposes  to  understand  Glory  as  a proper  name  of  Christ,  ought  not  to 
be  wanting. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  these  conflicts  of  opinion  where  they 
touch  the  fundamentals  of  faith,  such  issues  as  supernaturalism,  inspi- 
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ration,  the  authority  of  Christ,  the  vicariousness  of  the  atonement,  the 
monergism  of  divine  grace.  As  to  supernaturalism,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  bulk  of  the  articles  reflect  an  unqualified  acceptance  of 
the  church’s  historic  position  on  this  question,  and  is  in  so  far  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  themselves.  Still,  statements  of  a different 
complexion  are  not  entirely  absent.  The  article  on  Miracles,  under 

the  head  of  modern  conceptions  of  the  order  of  nature,  tells  us  that 

The  ancient  antagonism  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
has  broken  down,  and  the  two  spheres  are  seen  to  be  one,  regarded 
from  opposite  poles.  Grave  objections  lie  against  the  term  ‘super- 
natural’, which  is  entirely  unscriptural,  and  many  modern  thinkers 
prefer  the  term  ‘spiritual’  to  express  the  animating  and  sustaining 
power  which  pervades  all  things.” 

To  the  same  effect  we  read  in  the  article  on  Revelation  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  Eternal  in  the  world 

“may  be  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary;  by  which  it  is  not  intended 
here  to  suggest  any  distinction  between  what  is  natural  and  what  is 
supernatural.  That  _ distinction  may  not  be  tenable,  for  we  do  not 
know  all  the  possibilities  of  nature,  and  so  do  not  know  what  may 
be  above  it”. 

In  fact,  the  trend  of  this  whole  article  is  to  explain  revelation,  while 
upholding  its  necessity  and  reality,  in  terms  of  immanence. 

More  frequent  are  statements  implying  scepticism  with  regard  to  the 
strict  historicity  of  the  biblical  records  in  general  and  of  the  Gospels  in 
particular.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mtathew  fares  worst  in  this  respect. 
Its  reliability  as  a historic  witness  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  is  called 
in  question  on  account  of  its  principle  of  selection  and  artificial  group- 
ing, resulting  in  overemphasis  of  statement.  The  Jewish-Christians 
stood  too  near  the  life  of  Christ  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  true  meaning  of  His  person  and  work.  They  labored  under  a 
mistake  as  to  His  teaching  on  the  permanence  of  the  law.  This  Gospel 
also  distorts  Jesus’  eschatological  teaching  by  selecting  and  producing 
sayings  which  emphasize  the  nearness  of  the  parousia.  It  makes  out 
that  the  preaching '’to  the  Gentiles  is  but  “for  a testimony”,  and  ranks 
the  Gentile  converts  as  proselytes  merely  in  the  Jewish  church.  They 
were  to  be  made  “disciples”  in  the  specific  sense;  the  wedding-garment 
of  the  parable  is  the  Jewish  righteousness.  (Article  on  Matthew’s 
Gospel.)  In  another  article  we  learn,  to  the  discredit  of  the  same 
Evangelist,  that  he  gives  a fantastic  and  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  sign  of  Jonah  and  that  Chap,  xxiii.  2 shows  traces  of  influence  of 
later  ideas,  in  that  it  represents  Jesus  as  countenancing  obedience  to 
the  legal  teaching  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (article  Old  Testa- 
ment). Over  against  this  must  be  placed  the  ample  recognition  and 
able  defense  which  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel-narrative,  at  least  that 
of  the  Synoptics,  receives  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  articles 
which  have  occasion  to  touch  on  this  question.  This  is  the  case  even 
where  the  stress  of  recent  criticism  might  have  tempted  to  a less 
certain  note,  c,  i/.,  in  connection  with  the  gospel  of  the  nativity  in 
Matthew  and  Luke.  The  virgin-birth  is  admirably  treated  by  Box  in 
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the  article  bearing  that  title.  The  only  exception  here  that  has  come 
under  our  notice  concerns  the  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  magi,  the 
positive  evidence  for  the  truth  of  which,  we  are  told,  is  slender,  so  that 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  concession  that  there  may  possibly 
be  a substratum' of  historical  fact.  (Article  Magi.) 

In  a dictionary  especially  adapted  for  preachers  “to  whom  Christ 
is  everything”  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  a teacher  would  be  recognized  as  absolute  without  reserve  in  any 
respect.  To  our  regret,  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  so.  While 
respected  by  the  majority  of  the  writers,  in  some  instances  it  is  called 
in  question,  restricted,  or  even  denied.  So  conservative  a man  as 
Denney  excludes  from  its  field  of  application  all  science,  on  the  ground 
that  science  constitutes  a sphere  in  which  there  can  be  no  authority, 
only  facts.  This  seems  a specious  solution  of  an  old  and  vexed  problem. 
In  the  article  on  Plan  we  learn  that  our  Lord  made  no  definite 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  outward  church,  and  its  world- 
wide extension.  He  delivered  His  message  to  His  own  people  and 
formed  no  clear  design  of  a work  that  should  embrace  all  people. 
This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  view  so  ably  unfolded  in  the 
article  on  Foresight.  Denney,  in  his  articles  on  Authority  of  Christ 
and  Preaching  Christ,  reveals  a quite  perceptible  shrinking  from  the 
acceptance  at  its  face-value  of  our  Lord’s  eschatological  teaching.  In 
the  latter  of  these  articles  he  says : 

“Account  has  been  taken  in  art.  ‘Authority  of  Christ’  of  any  consid- 
erations which  go  to  qualify  the  certainty  with  which  we  ascribe  to 
Jesus  Himself  the  eschatological  conception  of  the  consummation  of 
God’s  kingdom:  but  if  we  do  connect  it  with  Him,  and  regard  it  as 
part  of  what  is  meant  when  He  represents  Himself  as  the  Christ, 
clearly  history  requires  us  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  that  con- 
ception to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  truth.  . . . We  may  say  that  the 

spectacular  representations  of  the  judgment  are  a form  which  we  may 
recognize  to  have  only  a relative  value,  while  yet  we  do  not  dispute 
in  the  least  the  absolute  truth  that  the  standard  of  reality  and  of 
worth  in  the  spiritual  world  is  Jesus.” 

Here  Jesus  the  judge  becomes  Jesus  the  standard,  although  in  the 
Gospel-teaching  the  two  are  never  identified.  The  same  point  of  view 
emerges  a little  later  in  the  statement; 

“It  may  be  possible  to  strip  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Peter  without 
detriment  to  its  essence  some  of  that  vesture  of  eschatological  Mes- 
sianism  w’hich  it  necessarily  wore  at  the  time.” 

Farthest  in  this  direction,  although  it  only  carries  to  a logical  con- 
clusion the  views  already  stated,  goes  the  article  on  Accommodation, 
which  represents  our  Lord  as  necessarily  thinking  and  teaching  in  the 
forms  of  thought  and  belief  of  His  time,  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of 
conscious  adjustment,  but  in  harmony  with  the  kenosis-hypothesis. 
Here  the  inference,  whether  the  church  ought  not  perhaps  to  practice 
a conscious  accommodation  in  teaching,  is  seriously  considered. 

Coming  to  the  doctrinal  positions  represented  in  the  Dictionary,  we 
find  an  even  greater  degree  of  divergence.  The  anti-dogmatic  and  anti- 
metaphysical spirit  with  which  Ritschliarusm  has  inoculated  the  present- 
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day  theological  mind  is  in  evidence  here  and  there.  We  read  much  of 
the  irnpression  made  by  Christ  {e.  g.,  I,  470).  The  most  outspoken 
Ritschlianism  is  found  in  the  article  “Back  to  Christ”,  which  contains 
a formal  indictment  of  the  metaphysical  Christology  and  soteriology 
of  the  early  creeds.  To  be  sure,  the  author  of  this  article  ostensibly 
simply  relates  after  an  objective  fashion  what  the  Ritschlian  movement 
stands  for,  but  he  does  it  with  such  evident  sympathy  and  with  such 
entire  abstinence  from  criticism,  that  one  can  scarcely  help  putting  him 
down  as  an  advocate  rather  than  a disinterested  historian.  For,  while 
Ritschlianism  is  not  criticized  with  so  much  as  a word,  the  Christocen- 
tric theology  of  Fairbajrn  is  charged  with  half-heartedness  because  it 
continues  to  place  the  essence  of  the  character  of  Christ  in  the  miracu- 
lous elements  of  the  Gospel-narrative,  such  as  “His  moral  perfection 
and  consciousness  of  sinlessness.  His  assertion  of  a unique  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  a sonship  different  in  kind  from  that  possible  to  His 
disciples.  His  assertion  of  His  Messiahship  and  preexistence.  His  de- 
mand for  absolute  devotion  to  His  Person,  His  claim  to  a superhuman 
authority  in  forgiving  sins  and  in  dealing  with  Old  Testament  institu- 
tions and  laws.  His  claim  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  arbiter 
of  human  destiny,  the  final  judge.  Similarly,  His  outer  life  receives 
its  character  from  the  virgin-birth,  the  miracles  (interpreted  in  the 
strict  sense),  and,  above  all,  from  the  bodily  resurrection.”  Fairbairn 
is  criticized  because  the  historical  Christ  is  to  him  “the  transcendent  and 
miraculous  Christ,  the  Christ  who  was  conscious  of  superhuman  dignity 
and  who  was  declared  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power”.  And  not  only  this,  the  Ritschlian  assertion  is  here 
repeated  that  in  the  synoptical  version  of  Jesus’  gospel-preaching  there 
is  no  place  for  Jesus  Himself  as  an  object  of  religious  faith.  The 
Christ  to  whom  we  are  called  back  is  the  Christ  teaching  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  without  the  need  of  propitiation.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  assurance  given  that,  having  once  retraced  our  steps  to  this  “his- 
torical Jesus”,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  rest  there  permanently.  The 
summons  “Back  to  Christ”  is  only  preparatory  to  the  further  demand: 
Back  from  the  peripheral  to  the  central  Christ,  for  we  are  told  by  this 
same  writer  that  “we  must  distinguish  between  central  and  peripheral 
elements,  and  between  the  enduring  spirit  and  the  passing  form  of  mani- 
festation. We  cannot,  for  example,  revive  the  primitive  expectation  of 
the  world’s  speedy  end  or  the  ideas  about  angels,  Satan,  unclean  spirits 
as  the  agents  in  disease,  which  Jesus  shared  with  His  contemporaries. 
The  gospel  must  be  translated  into  the  language  of  to-day,  and  its 
spirit  applied  to  the  relations  of  our  modern  life”  (I,  165). 

The  two  doctrines  which  constitute  the  heart  of  evangelical  religion, 
that  of  the  atonement  and  of  justification  by  faith,  come  in  for  their 
share  of  criticism.  The  first  volume,  it  is  true,  contains  a good  article 
on  Atonement  from  the  pen  of  Principal  Simpson.  But  whatever 
good  it  might  accomplish  is  largely  undone  by  the  two  articles  on 
Sacrifice  and  Vicarious  Sacrifice  in  Vol.  II.  In  that  on  Sacrifice 
Mt.  XX.  28,  the  well-known  ransom-passage  is  interpreted  as  follows  l 
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“The  idea  clearly  is  that  men  are  enslaved  and  that  Christ  gives  His 
life  to  set  them  free ; but  the  question  still  remains  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  bondage.  ‘From  death,  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  punishment’, 
says  the  old  theology,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  ‘from  the  wrath 
of  God’.  But  there  is  not  a single  word  upon  the  lips  of  Christ  to 
justify  this  interpretation,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  wherever  in  the 
N.  T.  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  a deliverance  or  a ransom,  it  is 
always  a being  purchased  for  God,  a being  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  to  serve  God  that  is  thought  of.” 

As  if  being  purchased  for  the  service  of  God  excluded  a being  pur- 
chased from  the  curse  of  God,  and  as  if  not  the  latter,  rather  than 
bondage  of  sin,  constituted  for  Paul  the  terminus  a quo  in  the  movement 
of  redemption.  A little  later  we  read : 

“To  imagine  that  Christ  in  those  words  represents  the  Father  as 
requiring  a ransom  at  His  hands  before  He  can  forgive  mankind  is  to 
render  His  revelation  of  the  Heavenly  Father  wholly  inconsistent,  is 
to  give  the  lie  to  all  His  earlier  words  regarding  the  mercy  and  com- 
passion of  God.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  light  of  this 
later  presentation  becomes  an  impossibility.”  . . . “Christ  called 

His  blood  about  to  be  shed  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant  in  the  sense 
that  His  death  of  course  would  inspire  His  followers  with  new  life, 
would  be  to  them  in  the  first  place  a means  of  breaking  the  power  of 
sin  in  their  lives.” 

The  hackneyed  and,  among  reputable  exegetes,  thoroughly  discred- 
ited arguments  are  here  pressed  into  service  again,  such  as  that  the 
Pauline  formula  is  not  “Christ  reconciled  God”,  but  “God  reconciled 
us  in  Christ”,  and  that  therefore  the  obstacle  must  have  been  in  man, 
not  in  God,  or  that  l\d<rKe(r8cu  is  not  used  by  Scripture  in  the  pagan 
sense  of  “appeasing  God”,  but  has  sin  for  its  object,  whence  the  unwar- 
ranted inference  is  straightway  drawn,  that  therefore  the  whole  trans- 
action must  lie  in  the  subjective  sphere.  The  article  on  “Mediator”, 
although  on  the  whole  more  sound,  does  not  entirely  steer  clear  of 
this  same  fault  of  subjectivizing  the  atonement  when  it  states:  “Christ 
is  our  propitiation,  because  He  gives  us  inwardly  that  power,  that 
communication  of  His  own  life,  which  cleanses  us  from  sin.”  Trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  justification,  the  principle  embodied  in  such 
statements  amounts  to  the  downright  denial  of  the  common  Protestant 
position,  of  which  the  article  on  Righteousness  furnishes  a sad  illus- 
tration. A more  absolute  travesty  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  than  finds  expression  in  these  words : “The  salvation  of 
his  life  had  come  to  him  in  the  conviction  that  God  takes  the  will  for 
the  deed,  and  that,  in  union  with  the  risen  Christ,  the  human  will  is 
kept  constantly  true.”  But  the  climax  of  this  sort  of  exegetical  per- 
verseness is  reached  in  the  article  on  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  the  whole 
of  which  is  nothing  else  but  a deliberate  attack  on  the  substitutionary, 
penal  interpretation  of  the  atonement,  and  a special  plea  for  putting 
the  moral-influence  theory  in  its  place. 

Where  even  common  evangelicalism  is  not  safe,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  specific  Calvinism  fares  badly.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
deemed  worthy  of  attack;  the  writers  largely  ignore  it.  And  yet  even 
a critic  as  Johannes  Weiss  has  assured  us  that  there  is  a predestinanan 
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element  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  Under  the  head  of  Necessity  it 
is  first  conceded  that  the  advocates  of  theological  determinism  as  taught 
by  Calvin  “can  appeal  plausibly  to  a considerable  number  of  N.  T. 
passages  . Next  it  is  observed  that  these  passages  of  deterministic 
tendency  are  balanced  by  others  of  opposite  import.  Then  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  offered  by  way  of  synthesis:  “Since  some  reject  God’s 
benevolent  purposes  and  refuse  to  be  saved,  it  follows  that  the  human 
will  is  free,  and  that  the  apparently  deterministic  passages  of  Scripture 
must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  leave  room  for  human  freedom.  We  are 
led,  therefore,  to  some  such  view  as  this,  that  only  the  main  events  of 
human  history  are  absolutely  determined  beforehand.  The  persons  by 
whom  and  the  times  when  the  Divine  purposes  are  to  be  realized  are 
not  predetermined  absolutely,  but  only  conditionally.’’  According  to  the 
writer  on  Universalism,  the  Calvinistic  limitation  of  the  intent  of 
salvation  is  little  heard  of  now  in  Great  Britain,  except  among  some 
of  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Church  of  England  and  some  of  the  Baptists. 
. . . The  controversy  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  judgment  in  the  cause 
goes  by  default”.  It  is  entirely  in  accord  with  this  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  Calvinistic  position  exegetically  untenable.  We  can 
only  be  thankful  that  the  author  of  this  article,  notwithstanding  a 
strong  leaning  in  that  direction,  does  not  go  the  full  length  of  advo- 
cating Universalism  in  the  sense  of  universal  ultimate  salvation,  but 
candidly  confesses  that  there  is  “no  ground  for  challenging  the  old 
doctrine  on  exegetical  lines”.  The  article  on  “Elect,  Election”  well- 
nigh  entirely  ignores  the  sovereign  character  of  the  divine  choice,  and 
that  on  the  following  basis : “By  and  in  the  incarnation  the  human 
race  and  the  separate  individuals  of  the  race  have  received  those  capaci- 
ties and  endowments  which  fit  them  for  their  work  and  for  their 
divinely  appointed  destiny”. 

The  bibliographies  appended  to  the  several  articles  are,  on  the  whole, 
discriminating,  reasonably  full  and  correct.  Still,  here  and  there  impor- 
tant references  have  been  omitted.  As  such  we  notice  the  following: 
art.  Messiah,  Wrede’s  Messiasgeheimnis ; art.  Missions,  Harnack’s 
Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity;  art.  Name,  Heitiniiller’s  Im 
Namen;  art.  Propitiation,  Deissmann’s  various  contributions  on 
i\a<TTriptov  ; art.  Sabbath,  Zahn’s  essay  on  the  subject  in  his  Skizzen,  etc. 

A serious  error  occurs  in  the  article  Resurrection,  II,  508.  where 
a sentence  from  Wellhausen’s  commentary  on  Matthew  is  trans- 
lated so  as  to  make  him  say  something  quite  different  from  the  original. 
The  statement  accurately  rendered  should  read:  “It  is  assumed  (viz., 
by  the  Evangelist)  that  with  the  resurrection  the  body  of  Jesus  also  had 
vanished  from  the  grave,  and  it  is  regarded  as  impossible  (viz.,  by  the 
Evangelist)  that  this  could  be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds.” 
Instead  of  this  the  translation  reads:  “It  is  admitted  that  with  the 
resurrection  the  body  of  Jesus  also  had  vanished  from  the  grave,  and 
it  zvill  be  impossible  to  account  for  this  on  natural  grounds.” 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  contributors 
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to  the  Dictionary  are  British  and  American.  Of  continental  scholars 
there  occur  in  the  first  volume  the  names  of  Gautier,  Nestle  and 
Johannes  Weiss  only,  in  the  second  volume,  besides  the  last  mentioned, 
that  of  Kattenbusch. 

The  proof-reading  of  the  work  has  been  unusually  good.  In  our 
extensive  reading  of  the  volumes,  we  have  hardly  discovered  half  a 
dozen  typographical  errors. 

Princeton.  Geerh.^rdus  Vos. 

Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel.  By  Albert  T.  Clay, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Philology  and  Archaeology, 
and  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Babylonian  Section,  Department  of 
Archaeology,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (Second  edition.)  Phila- 
delphia : The  Sunday  School  Times  Company.  1907.  Pp. ; xvi, 
437,  with  map  and  over  100  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00  net. 

Prof.  Clay  is  well  known  to  Assyriologists  as  a scholar  of  merit  by 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  articles  which  appear  from  his  pen  in  the 
various  scientific  magazines.  The  work  before  us  is,  however,  of  a 
different  nature.  It  has  grown,  as  he  tells  us,  partly  out  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Winona  Bible  Conference,  Mt.  Gretna,  Chautauqua,  Pocono 
Pines  Assembly,  and  other  institutions  and  churches.  As  such  it  is 
necessarily  a popular  work  and  must  be  reviewed  with  that  in  mind. 

It  is  a difficult  thing  for  a scholar  to  address  a popular  audience  on 
his  specialty  and  then  publish  the  lectures ; for  in  the  first  instance  he 
must  accommodate  himself  to  the  limitations  of  his  audience,  and  in 
the  second  he  is  liable  to  be  criticized  for  making  statements  and  not 
proving  them,  or  for  asserting  as  facts  things  that  are  not  generally 
agreed  upon  by  his  fellow  workers  in  the  same  field.  Especially  is  this 
so  in  the  science  of  Assyriology,  for  it  is  so  new,  and  the  workers  so 
few,  and  the  opinions  on  disputed  points  so  variant.  Moreover,  new 
discoveries  are  so  frequent,  and  new  texts  are  published  from  the 
museums  of  the  world  so  rapidly,  that  what  is  said  to-day  may  have  to 
be  modified  to-morrow.  This  volume  was  hardly  out  of  the  press 
before  we  had  evidence  that  our  views  regarding  the  date  of  Hammu- 
rabi may  require  considerable  modification.  In  the  translation  of  dis- 
puted passages  Prof.  Clay,  apparently  with  intention,  omits  the  question 
mark  that  is  usual  in  such  places  in  scientific  works.  To  introduce 
discussions  of  such  passages  in  a popular  volume  would  be  only  bewil- 
dering to  the  layman.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was 
unwise  at  times.  For  instance,  on  page  375  we  read  “the  son  of  the 
king  was  killed”.  But  the  sign  translated  “son”  is  not  clearly  legible, 
and,  as  the  passage  is  so  important  for  the  criticism  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  we  think  it  would  have  been  well  to  say  so. 

Except  in  the  Introductory  Remarks,  and  the  chapter  on  the  name 
Jahweh,  Prof.  Clay  has  hardly  touched  on  the  subject  of  Babylonian 
religion  and  its  relation  to  that  of  the  Hebrews.  This,  too,  is  doubtless 
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done  purposely;  for,  as  he  intimates,  the  problems  involved  are  still  very 
much  disputed  and  hardly  in  form  to  be  popularly  presented — and  yet 
again  we  think  that  a translation  of  some  of  the  hymns,  prayers,  incan- 
tations and  ritual  tablets  would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
His  general  position  on  the  question  of  the  Hebrew  dependence  on 
Babylonia  in  religious  and  cultural  matters  is  to  be  found  on  page  21 : 
“But  beyond  that  which  belongs  to  common  Oriental  culture  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  little  direct  borrowing,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  be  found  to  have  been  done.  In  other  words,  such 
direct  and  wholesale  dependence  upon  the  Babylonians  as  has  been 
claimed  by  some  will  not  be  proved.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up,  therefore,  with  the  histor- 
ical records  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  and  their  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  general  conclusion  is  to  be  found  in  his 
own  words ; “And  it  must  be  a source  of  gratification  to  many  to  know 
that  the  ruin-hills  of  the  past  have  yielded  so  many  things  to  prove  that 
much  which  the  skeptic  and  the  negative  critic  have  declared  to  be 
fiction  is  veritable  history.  Archaeology  must  ever  be  given  the  greatest 
credit  for  having  come  to  the  rescue.  When  we  reflect  that  wherever 
in  the  Old  Testament  reference  is  made  to  contact  with  foreign  powers, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  delve  among  the  contemporaneous  records  of 
those  powers,  in  nearly  every  instance  . . . reference  to  such  contact 
with  Israel  had  been  found,  truly  every  lover  of  the  old  Book  must 
rejoice,”  (p.  214).  But  he  is  quite  frank  in  confessing  that  many  diffi- 
culties still  remain  unsolved  and  that  some  new  ones  have  been  added 
by  our  new  knowledge — for  instance,  the  relation  of  Belshazzar  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  Sennacherib’s  invasion  of  Judea. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  historical  records  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Hebrews  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  written  from  the  standpoint  of  apologetics,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  apologetic.  The  author  does  not  relate  the  results  of 
archeology  to  theories  about  the  Bible,  but,  as  an  increasing  number 
of  archaeologists  are  doing,-  to  the  Bible  itself ; and  as  we  noted  before, 
the  two  very  frequently  are  in  striking  agreement. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  chronological.  It  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man  as  revealed  by  diggings,  litera- 
ture, art  and  comparative  philology,  and  gives  in  concise  form  the 
reasons  why  we  may  no  longer  hold  to  Archbishop  TJssher  s chronology. 
It  next  treats  of  the  Babylonian  story  of  creation,  giving  translations 
of  part  of  it.  Prof.  Clay  follows  Gunkel  in  believing  that  the  Hebrews 
knew  of  some  combat  between  Jehovah  and  a dragon,  corresponding 
to  that  between  Marduk  and  Tiamat ; but  he  refuses  to  decide  between 
the  theory  that  the  Hebrews  took  the  story  from  Babylonia  (if  they 
did,  it  was  probably  at  the  time  of  Abraham  or  earlier  that  it  came  to 
Palestine,  p.  74)  and  the  theory  that  the  two  are  separate  developments 
of  a common  source.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  relation  of  the 
Hebrew  to  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  flood.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  he  identifies  with  the  tower  Etemenanki 
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(“the  house  of  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth”),  he  tells  interest- 
ingly of  the  structure  of  Babylonian  temples.  Regarding  the  intention 
of  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  erect  a building  whose  top 
should  reach  to  the  heavens  (Gen.  xi.  4),  he  objects  to  Driver’s  state- 
ment that  the  expression  is  to  be  taken  literally  (in  the  modern  sense), 
and  would  interpret  it  rather  in  the  light  of  the  Babylonians’  account  of 
their  temples,  which  were  said  to  reach  the  heavens,  or  be  the  “link  of 
heaven  and  earth”  (DUR-AN-KI,  p.  i2iff.).  Prof.  Clay  thinks  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  the  word  Babel  from  a root  balal,  “to  confuse”  (Gen. 
xi.  9,  probably  by  misprint  the  text  twice  has  babal),  whereas  the  cunei- 
form tablets  both  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  make  it  mean  “gate  of 
god”.  The  view  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration  that  balal  is  used 
in  the  Hebrew  verse  referred  to,  only  on  account  of  its  similarity  in 
sound  to  Babel;  and  that  the  name  “gate  of  God”  is  eminently  appro- 
priate for  a place  where  such  a terrible  judgment  was  pronounced. 

In  his  treatment  of  Genesis  xiv.  Prof.  Clay  justly  criticizes  those 
scholars  who  formerly  declared  this  narrative  to  be  demonstrably  unhis- 
torical,  and  argues  strongly  for  its  historicity.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  he  finds  rather  more  than  is  warrantable  in  the 
tablets.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  identification  of  Hammurabi 
and  Amraphel  is  not  yet  assured,  and  that  of  Arioch  with  Warad-Sin 
(for  we  must  now  probably  distinguish  between  Warad-Sin  and  Rim- 
Sin),  and  Tidal  with  Tudkhulu  still  less  so.  As  to  Chedorlaomer,  we 
do  not  see  how  Prof.  Clay  can  say  he  was  doubtless  the  “father  or 
brother”  of  Kudur-Mabug  when  it  has  just  been  rightly  asserted  that 
the  father  of  Kudur-Mabug  was  Shimti-Shilkhak  (p.  I33f.). 

We  cannot,  however,  take  time  to  speak  of  the  whole  volume  in 
detail.  Prof.  Clay  writes  interestingly  and  informingly  of  the  culture 
of  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  code  of  laws  of  Hammurabi  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  ^Mosaic  code,  the  Amarna  Letters,  the  different  kinds  of 
literature  found  among  the  temple  records,  the  Assyrian  historical 
records  and  their  relation  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
the  rise  of  Persia,  and  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Babylonia,  of  whom 
there  are  many  traces  in  the  later  Babylonian  literature. 

We  cannot  close  this  review,  however,  without  noticing  more  particu- 
larly Prof.  Clay’s  chapter  on  the  name  Jahweh  in  cuneiform  literature, 
in  which  he  goes  rather  minutely  into  the  argument  and  introduces 
some  new  evidence  from  tablets  which  he  has  himself  edited. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  proper  names  in  which  it  is  claimed  the 
divine  name  Jahweh  is  a component  part.  Of  these  the  first  comprises 
those  transliterated  names  of  Hebrews  known  to  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  divine  element  in  these  is  represented  by  Jau  or  Jdu.  The 
second  class  comprises  names  of  individuals  living  before  the  time  of 
Moses.  They  are  few  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  forms  Ja’wi-ilum 
(other  readings  of  the  first  part  being  possible)  and  J aum-ilum.  In  the 
first  of  these  Prof.  Clay  refuses  to  recognize  the  divine  name,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  Old  Testament  in  its  unabbrevi- 
ated form  in  proper  names,  nor  in  their  transliteration  into  Babylonian 
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and  Assyrian.  Of  the  second  (Jaum-ilum)  he  savs:  “It  is  difficult  to 
explain  if  it  is  not  conceded  that  the  name  Jahweh  existed  as  early  as 
the  Hammurabi  period”  (p.  239),  because  “it  is  exactly  the  form  in 
which  the  abbreviated  element  of  the  Hebrew  names  appears  in  the 
cuneiform  inscription.”  In  this  connection  he  cites  a third  class  of 
names,  namely,  those  with  Jau  as  a component  part,  but  belonging  to 
the  second  or  third  century  after  Moses.  The  fourth  class,  to  our 
mind,  is  very  important  to  the  argument.  Prof.  Clay  gives  us  twentj'^- 
five  names  of  Jews  living  in  exile  whose  names  as  found  on  the  tablets 
can  be  paralleled  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  these  the  last  element  is 
Jama,  which  corresponds  to  the  Jah  in  the  Hebrew  names, — an  abbre- 
viation of  Jahweh.  The  problem  is  how  to  explain  the  form  Jama. 
Prof.  Clay  correctly  points  out  that  the  later  Babylonians  frequently 
represented  spoken  w with  written  m,  so  that  Jama  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced Jazva.  But  how  is  the  final  vowel  a to  be  explained?  He 
suggests  two  ways.  Either  the  final  a was  not  pronounced  at  all,  in 
which  case  the  form  becomes  Jaw,  which  is  all  but  identical  with  the 
form  Jau  found  elsewhere ; or  the  form  Jdwa  “represents  the  exact  and 
full  pronunciation  of  the  divine  name  as  it  was  heard  by  the  Baby- 
lonians”. The  reason  for  the  name  being  written  in  full,  he  says,  is  that 
the  Babylonians  were  scholars,  analyzed  every  name  before  writing  it, 
and  wrote  it  etymologically  rather  than  according  to  its  popular  pro- 
nunciation. This  seems  a very  good  suggestion,  but  we  think  Prof. 
Clay  might  have  carried  his  analysis  of  the  form  Jama  a step  farther. 
As  is  well  known,  the  vowel  sounds  a and  e are  closely  related  in 
Semitic  languages.  The  Babylonian  Hebrew  vowel  system  makes  no 
distinction  between  them,  and  Babylonian  scribes  in  reproducing  the 
Hebrew  e frequently  wrote  a.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  list  of  names  Prof.  Clay  gives  us.  The  Biblical  Berekiah  is 
reproduced  in  Babylonian  as  Ba-rik-ki-ja-a-ma.  The  final  vowel  of 
Jama,  therefore,  may  quite  well  have  been  pronounced  e — that  is,  the 
written  Jama  could  be  pronounced  Jazve,  the  exact  phonetic  equivalent 
of  Jahweh. 

This  being  so,  we  are  bound  to  ask  another  question.  If  the  divine 
name  occurs  in  its  unabbreviated  form  in  the  later  Babylonian  litera- 
ture, why  may  it  not  so  occur  in  the  literature  of  the  first  dynasty? 
If  accuracy  in  such  matters  can  be  claimed  for  the  scribes  at  the  time 
of  the  language’s  decay,  much  more  may  it  be  asserted  of  those  whose 
work  is  known  to  us  in  the  code  of  Hammurabi.  Hence  Prof.  Clay’s 
objection  to  the  form  Ja’zvi  (which  can  quite  as  well  be  read  Ja’zve), 
as  containing  the  divine  name  Jahweh,  falls  to  the  ground.  In  other 
words,  we  feel  that  Prof.  Clay’s  argument  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
rather  nullifies  the  conclusions  reached  m its  earlier  part. 

To  us  the  matter  seems  to  stand  thus;  The  form  Ja’wi  in  Ja'wi-ilum 
(assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  reading)  may  be  the  exact  philological 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jahweh,  but  whether  used  as  noun  or 
verb  is  as  yet  uncertain.  The  form  Jaum  in  Jaum-ilum  is  exactly  what 
we  should  expect  if  the  originally  verbal  form  Ja’zvi  were  nominalized. 
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but  whether  there  be  any  real  relation  between  the  two  is  as  yet  uncer- 
tain. And  finally,  the  form  Jama  in  later  times  is  to  be  pronounced 
JoTi'c  and  regarded  as  the  Babylonian  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew 
divine  name. 

The  book  deserves  its  wide  popularity.  It  is  free  from  the  extremism 
that  characterizes  many  works  on  Babylon  and  the  Bible  just  now. 
It  is  written  in  a popular  style,  and  coming  from  a scholar  of  Prof. 
Clay’s  rank,  may  be  depended  upon  to  introduce  the  reader  not  only 
to  those  problems  which  have  already  received  their  final  answer,  but 
also  to  those  which  are  still  engaging  our  attention.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  book  is  nicely  printed  and  bound  and  well  illustrated  with 
judiciously  chosen  pictures  of  tablets,  works  of  art,  and  scenes  from 
Babylonian  diggings.  At  the  end  is  added  an  index  of  subjects  and 
one  of  Biblical  texts — but  surely  such  names  as  Daniel,  Darius,  Gobryas, 
Jerusalem,  should  not  have  been  omitted  from  the  former. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmill.\x. 

Studies  ix  the  Ixxer  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Alfred  E.  G.^rvie,  M.A. 
(Oxon),  D.D.  (Glas.),  Principal  of  New  College,  London.  Xew 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  1907.  Pp.  xii,  543.  $2.25  net. 

The  Studies  embodied  in  this  volume  have  grown  out  of  a series  of 
talks  begun  some  twenty  years  ago  and  originally  prepared  for  slum 
w'ork  in  Glasgow.  This  series  was  followed  by  a minute  comparative 
study  of  the  Gospels  and  ten  j-ears  of  preaching  on  texts  from  the 
Gospels  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  1902  Principal  Garvie  published 
ten  of  the  studies  in  The  Expositor  and  subsequently  ten  others  ap- 
peared in  the  same  journal.  The  first  of  the  series  has  now  been 
replaced  by  the  “Critical  Introduction”  and  the  “Constructive  Con- 
clusion”; the  others  have  been  revised  and  five  new  studies  have  been 
added.- 

“The  title  indicates  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  the  book.  It  is 
the  mind,  heart,  and  will  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in  His  words  and  works 
that  the  writer  seeks  to  understand;  enough  is  being  written  about  the 
scenery,  the  upholstery  and  drapery  of  the  life  of  Jesus;  an  exagger- 
ated importance  is  attached  to  a knowledge  of  contemporary  custom 
and  costume;  even  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  His  environment,  important 
as  a knowledge  of  these  is,  do  not  explain  Jesus.  We  can  know  Him 
as  He  reveals  Himself.  There  is  an  opinion  current  that  it  is  irreverent 
for  us  to  to’  and  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  ‘inner  life’  of  Jesus. 
This  the  writer  does  not  share.  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  God,  and  that 
revelation  in  its  most  essential  features — this  inner  life — we  are  in- 
tended to  know  and  understand.  Theology  cannot  construct  a doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  without  this  insight,  and  piety  needs  this  dis- 
cernment for  closest  and  tenderest  communion.  What  is  here  written 
is  written  in  profoundest  reverence,  and  nothing  should  offend  the  most 
reverent  reader”  (pp.  vi-vii). 

In  the  “Critical  Introduction”  two  subjects  are  treated:  “The  Lit- 
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erary  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Jesus”  and  “The  Historical  Value  of  the 
Gospels  . Principal  Garvie  accepts  the  two-document  hypothesis  in  its 
broad  features  as  furnishing  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  literary 
relation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and,  in  agreement  with  many  advo- 
cates of  this  view,  rejects  the  Matthaen  authorship  of  our  Greek  Mat- 
thew (p.  17).  In  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  Principal  Garvie  writes: 
“What  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  leads  to  is  authorship 
by  an  eye-witness,  not  equally  familiar  with  all  parts  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry,  and  accordingly  reporting  some  incidents  at  second-hand  as 
well  as  others  at  first-hand,  an  eye-witness  whose  memory  retained 
vividly  outward  events,  but,  owing  to  a meditative  mind,  transformed 
inward  experiences.  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  does  not  satisfy  the 
conditions  for  two  reasons:  (i)  he  was  a Galilaean  and  not  a Jerusa- 
lemite, as  the  Fourth  Evangelist  evidently  is;  (2)  the  character  of  the 
Evangelist  does  not  correspond  with  the  impression  of  the  son  of 
Zebedee  which  the  Synoptic  narratives  leave  upon  us.  Can  the  old 
tradition  of  two  Johns  in  Ephesus  suggest  a solution?”  (p.  29).  And 
again : “The  conclusion  of  the  present  writer  is  that  we  are  warranted, 
at  least  tentatively,  in  assigning  the  Gospel  to  the  presbyter,  who  was 
himself  an  eye-witness”  (p.  32).  The  conclusion  of  Principal  Garvie’s 
discussion  of  the  literary  sources  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  summed  up  on 
pages  33f.  “These  are  three  (at  least)  in  number.  The  notes  of  Peter’s 
preaching  by  Mark  are  given  with  little  (if  any)  alteration  and  addition 
in  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name.  The  collection  of  sayings  and  speeches 
of  Jesus,  the  Logia  ascribed  to  Matthew  has  been  utilized  as  well  as  the 
first  source,  by  the  First  Evangelist,  about  whom  we  can  say  no  more 
than  that  he  was  a Jew  of  Palestine,  specially  interested  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  by  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  the  Third,  who  may  be 
confidently  identified  with  Luke  the  physician,  the  companion  of  Paul 
in  travel,  and  the  author  of  Acts,  and  who  seems  also  to  have  had 
access  to  a third  source,  the  ‘travel  document’.  By  a careful  comparison 
of  these  two  Gospels  we  can,  with  a high  degree  of  probability,  recover 
the  Logia.  Even  if  the  Gospels  in  their  present  form  should  be  later 
than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  yet  these  two  sources  carry  us  back  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  A third  source,  embodying  a trustworthy  inde- 
pendent tradition  of  parts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  unrecorded  in  these 
two  sources,  is  preserved  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  although  its  original 
form  has  been  more  modified  by  subsequent  developments  of  thought 
and  life  in  the  Christian  Church.  We  may,  and  we  must,  use  our 
judgment  in  dealing  with  these  documents;  but  the  result  of  our 
criticism  we  may  expect  to  be  the  conviction  that  we  can  know  enough 
about  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus,  to  warrant  fully  the  faith  we  put 
in  Him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  men.” 

The  section  on  the  “Historical  Value  of  the  Gospels”  treats  of  recent 
critical  theories  and  in  particular  of  the  religious-historical  method. 
The  elements  of  this  method  are:  (i)  the  criticism  of  the  documents 
(literary),  (2)  historical  construction  (evolutionary),  (3)  scientific 
comparison  (religio-psychological).  In  connection  with  the  first, 
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Schmiedd’s  criticism  of  the  Gospels  and  Wrede’s  Das  Messiasge- 
hcimnis  are  reviewed;  under  the  second  Harnack’s  Das  Wesen  des 
Ckristcntums  and  the  question  of  the  miraculous  in  history ; under  the 
third  Pfleidcrer's  The  Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ.  The 
religious-historical  method  is,  of  course,  distinguished  by  the  third 
principle.  Principal  Garvie  insists  that  in  applying  it  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  difference  as  well  as  to  agreement ; that  where  there  is  resem- 
blance there  need  not  be  dependence;  that  historicism  has  its  value, 
because,  for  those  who  believe  in  the  living  God,  the  search  for  His 
revelation  in  the  records  of  the  past  need  not  involve  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  finding  it  in  the  present;  that  Pfleiderer’s  assertion  that  the 
ideal  cannot  be  realized  in  any  individual  (an  assertion  which  sounds 
very  much  like  Strauss,  cf.  Leben  Jcsti,  qte  A.  II,  S.  709)  and  has  not 
therefore  been  realized  in  Jesus  must  be  rejected  as  an  a priori  assump- 
tion of  philosophy  and  not  an  a posteriori  conclusion  from  history ; and 
that  there  are  formal  points  of  resemblance  in  primitive  Christian  faith 
with  the  thought  of  the  time.  “What,  however,  vitiates  attempts  like 
these  of  Pfleiderer  is  the  assumption  that  a Jesus  who  cannot  be 
expressed  in  merely  human  terms  is  necessarily  unhistorical”  (p.  65). 
In  applying  this  method  Principal  Garvie  urges  the  following  limita- 
tions of  its  principles  (pp.  66f.)  : “(i)  While  the  tenacity  of  religious 
tradition,  custom,  and  belief  needs  to  be  very  much  more  fully  recog- 
nized than  it  generaly  has  been  by  critics,  in  the  case  of  Jesus  especially 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  He  left  an  indelible  impression  and  an 
imperishable  memory  in  the  Christian  community.  Extreme  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  declaring  this  or  that  feature  of  the  evangelical 
testimcn}’  unhistorical  merely  on  the  ground  that  present  beliefs  affect 
past  memories.  (2)  If  human  personality  is  not  evolutional  (as  Dr. 
Gardner  concedes),  and  if,  as  Troeltsch  maintains,  religion  involves  an 
immediate  contact  of  man  with  God,  the  principle  of  causality  or 
evolution  cannot  be  too  rigorously  applied  to  the  religious  conscious- 
ness ; in  it  the  temporal  is  lifted  up  to  the  eternal,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  say  confidently  what  is  or  is  not  possible  beyond  ordinary  human 
capacity.  (3)  The  comparative  method  of  religion  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  all  beliefs  are  alike  false,  or  true;  but  rather  it  may  be  used 
to  demonstrate  that  imperfect  ideas  and  ideals  are  prophetic  of  perfect 
realit;c,  that  the  religions  of  the  world  are  various  stages  in  a develop- 
ment which  has  a consummation  in  Christ.” 

The  subjects  of  the  twenty-four  Studies  which  follow  the  “Critical 
Introduction”  are  “The  Eternal  Word”,  “The  Virgin  Birth”,  “The 
Growth  in  Wisdom  and  Grace”,  “The  Vocation  Accepted”,  “The  Temp- 
tation”, “The  Early  Self-Disclosure”,  “The  Surrender  of  Home”,  “The 
Judgment  of  Religious  Rulers  and  Teachers”,  “The  Scope  of  the  ilin- 
istry”,  “The  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching”,  “The  Function  of  the 
Miracles”,  “The  Companionship  of  the  Twelve”,  “The  Causes  of  Of- 
fence”, “The  Limitation  of  Knowledge”,  “The  Perfection  of  Character”, 
“The  Consciousness  of  the  Son”,  “The  Foreshadowings  of  the  Cross”, 
“The  Foregleams  of  the  Glory”,  “The  Upper  Room”,  “The  Foretaste  of 
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Death”,  ‘‘The  Hour  and  the  Power  of  Darkness”,  ‘‘The  Desolation  of 
the  Cross”,  “The  Risen  Lord”,  ‘‘The  Living  Christ”.  The  Studies  are 
concluded  by  a chapter  entitled  ‘‘Constructive  Conclusion”  dealing  with 
the  Evidence  for  the  Person  of  Jesus”  and  the  ‘‘Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Jesus”. 

From  this  statement  of  the  contents  of  Principal  Garvie’s  book  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  treatment  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  is  both 
topical  and  broadly  historical.  The  title  of  the  book  indicates  a psycho- 
logical interest  or  point  of  view,  but  the  book  itself  shows  that  the 
author  is  not  content  to  rest  until  he  has  advanced  to  the  theological 
implications  of  his  interpretation. 

There  are  many  fine  traits  in  Principal  Garvie’s  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  result  of  long  meditation  and  careful  investigation,  these 
Studies  present  conclusions  and  reasons  in  simple  and  direct  form. 
They  are  characterized  by  sincerity  of  conviction,  sanity  of  judgment, 
and  reverence  of  spirit.  The  author  is  open-minded  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  the  supernatural,  and  defends  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Resur- 
rection. His  attitude  toward  and  use  of  the  Gospels  is,  in  the  main, 
positive,  although  in  his  critical  principles  he  has  introduced  an  element 
of  subjectivity  in  judging  the  content  of  the  Gospels  which  might  yield 
a more  or  less — usually  less — positive  result  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Mention  can  be  made  of  only  two  points  which  seem  to  be  of  funda- 
mental significance  in  Principal  Garvie’s  discussion.  With  the  first  I 
find  myself  in  agreement.  Principal  Garvie  holds  that  Jesus’  conception 
of  His  Messianic  work  was  influenced  by  the  conception  of  the  suffering 
Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Isaiah  liii.  Both  the  necessity  of  His  suffering 
and  its  vicarious  character  were  elements  in  Jesus’  Messianic  conscious- 
ness at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  so  that,  in  receiving  the  baptism  of 
John,  Jesus  consciously  undertook  the  work  of  fulfiling  all  righteous- 
ness. “Jesus’  conception  of  righteousness  was  most  probably  that  of 
Isa.  liii.  II.  The  righteous  Servant  shall  justify  many  because  He  shall 
bear  their  iniquities.  It  is  in  His  vicarious  consciousness  and  the 
sacrifice  which  this  would  involve  that  Jesus  fulfiled  all  righteousness” 
(p.  125).  The  psychological  grounding  of  the  vicarious  element  in 
Jesus’  consciousness  (p.  123,  cf.  pp.  380,  388,  420)  in  His  love  and 
compassion  for  mankind  needs  supplementing,  as  Principal  Garvie  him- 
self points  out;  “For  the  full  explanation  of  the  psychology  of  Jesus, 
His  vicarious  consciousness,  we  need  the  metaphysics  of  the  Word  of 
God,  His  universal  relations”  (p.  124).  But  this  leads  to  the  second 
point.  Principal  Garvie’s  metaphysical  grounding  of  his  conception  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus. 

The  first  Study,  on  the  “Eternal  Word”  (pp.  68-87),  and  the  four- 
teenth, on  the  “Limitation  of  Knowledge”  (pp.  269-283),  together  with 
the  general  psychological  point  of  view,  but  especially  the  twentieth 
Study,  on  the  “Foretaste  of  Death”  (pp.  374-388),  and  the  twenty- 
second,  on  the  “Desolation  of  the  Cross”  (pp.  405-425),  prepare  for  and 
lead  up  to  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  the 
“Constructive  Conclusion”.  Principal  Garvie  is  convinced  that  this 
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doctrine  requires  a metaphysical  basis,  and,  therefore,  he  is  convinced 
also  that  “we  cannot  rest  in  the  Ritschlian  position  that  Jesus  has  for 
us  the  religious  value  of  God”  (p.  520).  But  Principal  Garvie  is  also 
persuaded  “that  the  older  metaphysics  cannot  afford  adequate  and 
satisfactory  intellectual  forms  for  a constructive  doctrine;  but  there  is 
a newer  metaphysics  possible,  sufficient  for  this  task.  The  principles 
of  the  newer  metaphysics  must  be  such  as  these:  (i)  The  perfect  moral 
ideal  (God)  is  the  absolute  metaphysical  reality;  (2)  the  metaphysical 
relations  of  the  universe  must  be  expressed  not  in  term.s  of  physics 
(nature),  but  in  terms  of  ethics  (personality);  (3)  the  highest  ethical 
term  is  personality,  which  is  eternally  realized  in  God,  but  only  being 
progressively  realized  in  an  ethical  process  in  man;  (4)  accordingly 
the  metaphysical  reality  of  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ  is  most 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  expressed  as  a personal  union  realized 
progressively  in  an  ethical  process”  (p.  520).  After  affirming  his  belief 
in  an  essential  Trinity  and  guarding  the  conception  of  Divine  imma- 
nence from  pantheism  by  insisting  on  God’s  transcendence  of  the 
universe  “both  metaphysically  in  His  essential  attributes  and  ethically 
in  His  purpose,  which  in  the  world  is  only  partially  fulfiled”.  Principal 
Garvie  states  his  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  a principle 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  God  Himself.  This  principle  is  self-limitation 
or  kenosis,  and  manifests  itself  in  creation,  in  the  Incarnation  and  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  “If  God  is  expressed  in  the  process  of  the 
world,  which  is  subject  to  limitation,  then  creation  is  self-limitation  of 
God.  The  Infinite  in  creating,  as  it  were,  reduces  Himself  to  the 
measure  of  the  finite.  Creation  itself  is  Kenosis,  self-emptying.  . . . 
The  universe  is  God’s  humiliation ; the  finite  is  the  Kenosis  of  the 
Infinite”  (p.  524).  But  this  principle  explains  not  only  God’s  relation 
to  the  universe;  it  explains  also  the  inner  Trinitarian  relations  of  God 
Himself  and  is  thus  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
“God’s  self-limitation  in  His  self-expression  and  self-communication  in 
the  universe  implies  a principle  of  Kenosis  in  the  nature  of  God  Him- 
self, a principle  of  dependent,  limited  and  subordinate  existence,  as  well 
as  of  sustaining,  unlimited,  and  sovereign  existence.  Intellectually  this 
principle  is  described  in  the  Divine  Logos  or  Word,  ethically  in  the 
Divine  Son”  (pp.  524!.).  This  principle  is  in  reality  a person,  for 
“reality  is  ultimately  and  must  necessarily  be  personal  . . . this 

principle  of  kenosis  is  personal  as  God  Himself,  God  self-limiting  for 
self-revealing  and  self-communicating.  In  so  far  as  we  can  distin- 
guish God  in  His  infinite  and  eternal  essence  from  this  kenosis  in  God 
we  contrast  Father  and  Son  in  the  Godhead;  but  we  must  not  oppose 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  separate  individuals ; for  this  is  not  Christian 
monotheism,  but  pagan  polytheism”  (p.  526). 

As  the  kenosis  of  God  in  the  universe  is  progressive,  subject  to  the 
law  of  evolution,  and  God’s  action  is  both  habitual  and  original,  the 
divine  immanence  does  not  exclude  but  allows  for  new  departures  in 
nature  and  history.  But  these  departures  are  in  an  upward  direction, 
the  highest  being  reached  in  Jesus,  for  “Jesus  can  be  interpreted  only 
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as  the  creative  act  of  God,  in  which  this  kenosis  principle  in  God,  Word 
or  Son  we  may  call  Him,  in  His  perfect  reality  entered  as  man  into 
the  world”  (p.  529)-  “Instead  of  God  and  man — Creator  and  Creature, 
Infinite  and  Finite — being  conceptions  so  opposed  that  the  Person  of 
Christ  must  be  conceived  as  composed  of  two  distinct  natures,  man 
seeks  to  become  what  God  is  as  personal,  and  so  the  human  in  Christ 
can  be  regarded  as  having  fulfilment  in  the  divine.  The  perfect  moral 
character,  the  absolute  religious  consciousness,  the  consequent  media- 
torial function  are  the  goal  towards  which  the  movement  of  mankind 
is  tending,  although  it  is  far  from  reaching.  It  is  the  ideal  humanity 
which  is  realized  in  the  Divine  sonship;  for  the  actual  humanity  apart 
from  its  sin  and  all  that  its  sin  brings  with  it  is  the  divine  kenosis  as  a 
lower  stage  of  its  revelation  and  communication”  (p.  530).  But  as 
Jesus,  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  accepted  the  vocation  of  vicarious 
suffering  and  fulfiled  it  in  His  death,  “the  divine  principal  of  kenosis 
was  expressed  and  exercised  completely  in  His  cross : that  in  God,  in 
His  metaphysical  capacity  as  in  His  ethical  character,  which  is  the 
source  of  created,  finite  existence,  was  revealed  and  communicated  in 
the  self-sacrifice  by  which  man  is  saved  from  sin”  (p.  531). 

I have  attempted  to  reproduce  Principal  Garvie’s  theory  largely  in 
his  own  language.  While  it  seeks  to  ground  the  essential  deity  of  Jesus 
in  the  nature  of  God,  it  connects  this  with  a self-limiting  principle  and 
so  relates  this  principle  to  the  universe,  mankind,  and  the  work  of 
redemption  that  the  historical  Jesus  appears  to  be  a man  who  differed 
from  others  in  that  His  origin  was  due  to  a creative  act  of  God  and  in 
the  more  complete  communication  to  Him  by  God  of  those  qualities 
of  His  own  nature  by  which  through  an  ethical  process  man  is  lifted 
up  into  communion  with  Himself.  In  other  words.  Principal  Garvie’s 
theory  does  not  seem  to  me  adequately  to  ground  the  communication 
of  the  metaphysical  qualities  of  deity  to  Jesus  as  an  individual.  On 
this  view  we  could  not  speak  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God 
voluntarily  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion, but  only  of  God’s  humiliation  in  the  universe  reaching  its  climax 
in  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Jesus,  a vicariousness  which  has  meaning 
as  the  revelation  of  a principle  of  kenosis  in  the  divine  nature  rather 
than  as  the  voluntary  assumption  of  the  penalty  of  human  sin  springing 
out  of  free  and  gracious  love. 

Errata;— p.  3,  1.  20,  Evangehenfrage  for  Evangelienfrage  and  su  for 
zu;  p.  5,  1.  II,  E(3/>£u'<TTf  for  'E^patdi  SiaX^/cT^;  p.  31.  1-  S.  and  28,  De  Boer 
for  De  Boor;  p.  77,  1.  15,  narrtive  for  narrative;  p.  92,  1.  i,  yoyaiK6s  for 
yvyaiKSs'  p.  109,  1.  i6,  Luke  iii  for  Luke  ii ; p.  391.  I-  m.  sake  for 
forsake;  p.  408,  1.  IS,  His  for  his;  1.  27,fieyd\v  for  neyi\v  ; 1.  32,  Eli,  eh 
for  Eli,  Ell;  p.  418,  1.  17,  Book  I for  Book  II;  p.  445,  1-  27,  iKTpiiian  for 
iKTpd,ixarr,  p.  534,  col.  I,  1.  II,  Resh  for  Resch. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 
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The  Gospel  of  St.  'Iark.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Xorthumbrian  Versions. 

By.  Rev.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  London:  Rivington’s  (Cambridge: 

Deighton,)  Bell  & Co.  1871. 

J3tudents  of  Old  English  and  Teutonic  Philology  in  general  are  espe- 
cially indebted  to  Professor  Skeat  for  his  scholarly  labors  in  this  ever- 
widening  province.  Such  works  as  his,  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Principles  of  English  Etymology,  Moeso-Gothic 
Glossary,  and  his  various  editions  of  the  Chaucerian  Poems,  are  enough 
in  themselves  to  justify  this  indebtedness  and  lead  us  to  welcome  any 
similar  publication  at  his  hands.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that 
Professor  Skeat  represents  that  pronounced  part  which  the  English 
clergy  have  always  taken  in  the  study  of  our  earlier  language  and 
literature. 

The  work  now  before  us,  published  first  in  1871,  reveals  its  purpose 
and  value  in  its  full  title — “The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Mark  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions  synoptically  arranged,  with 
collations  exhibiting  all  the  readings  of  all  the  MSS.”  It  is,  as  stated 
in  the  Preface,  the  second  portion  of  an  edition  of  the  Old  English 
Gospels  planned  by  Kemble;  the  first  portion,  St.  Matthew,  having 
appeared  in  1858,  representing  the  conjoint  labor  of  Kemble  and  Hard- 
wick. Professor  Bright’s  recent  series  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  West 
Saxon  serves  to  renew  our  interest  in  Kemble’s  St.  Matthew  and 
Skeats  St.  ]\Iark.  So,  such  an  edition  as  Bosworth  and  Waring’s 
“Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  Wicliffe  and  Tyndale  Gospels”  (1865), 
deepens  this  interest,  the  effort  to  present  the  Gospels  to  the  English 
people  in  their  vernacular  dating  in  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  our  venerable  Bede  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century.  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  in  his  Preface  gives  us  a description  of  the  MSS. — The 
Corpus,  the  Cambridge,  the  Bodley,  the  Cotton,  the  Hatton,  the  Royal, 
the  Lindisfarne  !MS.  or  the  Durham  Book,  and  the  Rushworth. 

Then  follows  a description  of  the  Printed  Editions  from  the  earliest, 
by  Day  and  Parker,  in  1571,  on  through  Junius  and  Marshall’s  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  1665;  Thorpe’s,  1852;  Bosworth  and  War- 
ing's  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  1865;  Bouterwek’s  “The  Four 
Gospels  in  Old  Northumbrian”,  1857,  and  the  Lindisfarne  and  Rush- 
worth  Gospels  by  the  Surtees  Society,  in  1865. 

The  sixteen  chapters  of  Mark  then  follow  in  regular  order.  On 
each  left-hand  page,  two  Old  English  versions  with  various  readings 
as  foot-notes  are  given,  and  the  Old  English  and  Latin  texts,  on  the 
right-hand  page,  so  that  a comparison  may  readily  be  made  both  as  to 
the  original  English  texts  and  the  Latin  text,  some  critical  notes  at  the 
close  adding  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

In  fine,  we  have  in  this  book  what  Professor  Skeat  intended  to  give 
us,  as  first  designed  by  Kemble,  “this  second  portion  of  the  exhaustive 
edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  with  all  Variant  Readings”  so  that 
every  possible  side-light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  text.  It  is  a kind  of 
a philological  commentary  on  the  Gospel  edited,  as  well  as  a valuable 
presentation  of  Old  English  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  Latin. 
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It  is  an  edition  for  scholarly  reference  and  use,  as  Bright’s  corre- 
sponding series  is  one  for  popular  and  general  needs.  Thus  are  the 
Gospels  in  their  oldest  English  form  brought  into  line  with  Middle  and 
Modern  English  Versions,  and  the  historical  as  well  as  the  linguistic 
sequence  is  preserved.  Theological  students  will  not  go  amiss  in 
looking  into  these  earlier  English  texts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
Princeton.  T.  W.  Hunt. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Baton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A Memoir.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Gloag. 

Edinburgh  and  London;  Oliphant,  Anderson  & Ferrier.  1908. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  158. 

In  this  little  book  we  have  a welcome  record  of  the  life  of  one  of 
the  most  diligent  Scottish  Biblical  students  of  the  past  century.  He 
is  chiefly  known  for  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1870  (which  he  himself  always  looked  upon 
as  his  chief  work),  and  the  series  of  volumes  in  which  he  worked  out 
what  is  known  as  the  “Special  Introduction”  to  the  New  Testament 
books — dealing  consecutively  with  the  Pauline  Epistles  (1874),  the 
Catholic  Epistles  (1887),  the  Johannine  Writings  (1891),  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (1895).  Besides  these  works,  however,  he  was  the 
author  of  quite  a number  of  other  volumes.  The  earliest  of  these  were 
tracts  on  doctrinal  subjects  (Assurance,  1853  and  1S69;  Justification, 
1856;  Resurrection,  1862).  Then  came  translations  of  commentaries 
from  the  German  (Lechler’s  and  Gerok’s  Acts,  1864;  Meyer’s  Acts, 
1877;  Liinemann’s  Thessalonians,  1880;  Huther’s  James  and  John,  1881). 
To  these  were  added  a considerable  number  of  exegetical  and  practical 
works  of  his  own  composition,  including  in  the  one  category  com- 
mentaries on  James  (1883)  and  Thessalonians  (1887),  primary  lives 
of  Paul  (1881)  and  John  (1892),  a volume  of  Exegetical  Studies 
(1884)  and  especially  the  Baird  Lecture  on  The  Messianic  Prophecies 
(1879)  ; and  in  the  other  category  two  volumes  made  up  from  sermons 
entitled  respectively  Practical  Christianity  (1866)  and  Evening 
Thoughts  (1900).  The  whole  of  this  literary  output  is  characterized 
by  careful  investigation,  solidity  of  thought,  and  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward presentation.  It  constitutes  a rem.arkable  mass  of  valuable  lit- 
erary work,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  the  secondary  product  of 
one  of  the  most  hard-working  and  successful  pastors  in  Scotland.  The 
revelation  of  the  Memoir  to  those  who  have  known  Dr.  Gloag  only 
in  his  writings,  indeed,  will  lie  on  this  side  of  his  activity.  And  the 
reader  will  not  be  able  to  restrain  his  amazement  that  so  much  labor 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  parish  and  in  the  study  could  have  been  carried 
on  through  so  many  years  by  one  man  with  such  a high  measure  of 
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The  book  which  commemorates  the  life  and  work  of  this  notable 
pastor  and  writer  is  made  up  of  a simple  narrative  of  the  events  of  his 
quiet  and  laborious  life,  supplemented  by  illuminating  chapters,  from 
the  hands  of  competent  judges,  who  knew  him  well,  on  his  parish 
work,  his  pulpit  ministrations  and  his  theological  output.  The  whole 
gives  a sufficient  and  very  vivid  picture  of  the  man  and  his  labors. 
His  friends,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  notice  is  happy  to  count 
himself  one,  will  meet  in  it  again  the  figure  they  have  loved  and  missed 
from  their  lives.  Those  who  have  known  only  his  written  words  will 
be  glad  to  learn  from  it  the  manner  of  man  their  old  teacher  and  guide 
was.  Of  course,  it  wdll  be  recognized  by  all  that  Dr.  Gloag’s  books 
belong  in  a sense  to  the  past.  The  subjects  on  which  he  expended  his 
most  mature  labors — the  topics  of  Special  Introduction  and  the  Expo- 
sition of  the  Book  of  Acts — are  precisely  those  which  advancing 
knowledge  requires  to  be  treated  afresh  every  quarter  of  a century. 
It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  Dr.  Gloag’s  quality  as  a writer  was 
rather  judicious  balance  and  well-informed  solidity  than  seer-like 
insight.  Professor  Patterson  has  happily  touched  this  off  when  speak- 
ing of  his  preaching — quoting,  too.  Dr.  Gloag’s  characteristically  clear- 
eyed recognition  of  it  himself : “ T was  defective  in  imagination’,  he 
writes  in  his  diary,  ‘and  my  discourses  were  addressed  more  to  the 
intellect  than  to  the  feelings.’  As  a fact  he  did  not  possess  the  power 
of  vision  which  enables  a man  to  realize  and  reproduce  the  colour  and 
detail  of  a historical  situation,  nor  had  he  the  creative  or  combining 
fancy  that  illuminates  a page  with  the  happy  surprises  of  metaphor, 
simile,  and  illustration.”  His  books  are  therefore  more  informing  than 
inspiring,  and  their  usefulness  ceases  when  their  power  of  informing 
has  died  away.  He  was  the  instructor,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own 
generation,  and  future  generations  must  seek  other  instructors.  Happy 
will  they  be  if  they  find  as  sane,  judicious  and  safe  guides  as  Dr. 
Gloag  was  to  his  own.  It,,is  with  some  sadness  that  we  lay  down  a 
Memoir  like  this  and  say  of  the  vital  and  vitalizing  personality  whose 
labors  it  records, — he  belongs  now  to  history.  But  our  hearts  are 
v/armed  as  we  think  of  the  honorable  place  he  occupies  and  must 
always  occupy  in  the  history  of  Scotch  preaching,  parochial  effort  and 
Biblical  thought.  Most  men  would  be  content  to  win  in  one  of  them 
only  such  a place  as  Dr.  Gloag  occupies  in  all  three  of  these  spheres 
of  labor.  And  even  this  threefold  achievement  gives  only  a partial 
account  of  the  breadth  of  his  intellectual  interests  and  the  reach  of  his 
unresting  activities. 

Princeton.  Warfield. 

La  Devotiox  au  S.\cre-Ccevr  de  Jesus.  Doctrine— Histoire.  Par. 
J.  -V.  Baixvel,  Professeur  de  theologie  a I’lnstitute  Catholique  de 
Paris.  Paris:  Gabriel  Beauchesne  et  Cie.  1906.  i2ino. ; pp.  viii, 
373- 

The  literature  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  already  very 
large,  and  Prof  Bainvel  feels  that  he  requires  some  justification  for 
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adding  a new  book  to  it.  He  pleads  that,  having  been  called  to  con- 
tribute the  article  on  the  subject  to  the  Dictionaire  de  Theologie  Catho- 
lique,  he  has  thought  it  well  to  give  his  work  also  to  a wider  public — 
fondly  hoping,  of  course,  that  after  all  he  has  something  new  to  offer, 
if  not  in  what  he  says,  yet  in  the  way  he  says  it.  One  thing  at  least 
distinguishes  his  book  from  many  of  its  predecessors : it  deals  exclus- 
ively with  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  He  appears  to 
think  that  this  also  needs  some  justification.  He  would  not  willingly 
separate  what  God  has  so  closely  joined  together  as  the  Sacred  Hearts 
of  Jesus  and  IVIary.  But  time  has  been  lacking.  He  hopes  to  write 
another  book  after  a while  on  the  “purest  heart  of  Mary”. 

He  has  sought  fairly  to  cover  the  whole  ground  in  his  study  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  This  devotion  had  its  rise  in 
the  revelations  of  the  Blessed  Marguerite-Marie ; but  as  recognized  and 
practiced  by  the  Church  it  does  not  rest  on  these  revelations  alone, 
but  has  theological  foundations;  and  after  it  once  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing itself  in  the  Church  it  has  had  a remarkably  wide  extension. 
The  three  topics  of  which  a full  treatment  of  the  subject  demands  that 
some  account  be  given  are  therefore : ( i ) the  devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  according  to  the  Blessed  Marguerite-Marie,  (2)  the  theology  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  (3)  the  historical  development  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  disposition 
of  the  book.  To  the  first  topic  are  given  pp.  5-93;  to  the  second,  pp. 
94-206;  and  to  the  third,  pp.  207-357. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  here  to  the  historical  portions  of 
the  volume.  Tl;e  story  of  the  Blessed  Marguerite-Marie’s  life  and 
visions,  and  of  the  struggle  of  the  devotion  she  set  on  foot  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  Church  and  its  subsequent  phenomenal  extension,  is  told 
with  apparent  care  and  exactness.  What  interests  us  most  is  the  doc- 
trinal examination  of  this  devotion.  The  discussion  here  is  very  minute 
and  precise.  We  have  successive  chapters  on  the  proper  object  of  the 
devotion ; on  its  basis,  historical,  dogmatic  and  philosophical ; and  on 
the  proper  act  of  the  devotion.  What  the  author  is  concerned  for  is 
to  preserve  in  his  dogmatic  construction  all  the  elements  of  the  devo- 
tion as  it  has  developed  and  fixed  itself  in  the  usage  of  the  Church. 
He  will  not  say  then  simply  that  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  for  sinners 
whieh  is  celebrated  in  this  devotion  and  that  its  whole  meaning  is  that 
we,  His  redeemed  ones,  adore  Him  as  our  loving  Saviour.  “Worship 
always,”  no  doubt,  “terminates  on  a person” ; but  in  this  case  not 
directly  and  exclusively.  It  is  the  heart  of  Jesus  which  is  here  adored : 
not  the  heart  of  flesh  alone  and  in  itself,  but  also  not  the  love  of  Jesus 
alone,  but  the  heart  of  flesh  as  the  emblem  of  this  love  (p.  102).  “It 
is  the  loving  heart  that  we  honor.  This  is  neither  the  love  in  itself, 
nor  the  heart  in  itself;  it  is  the  love  of  Jesus  ‘under  the  flgure  of  His 
heart  of  flesh’  as  the  Blessed  herself  said;  it  is  the  heart  of  flesh,  but 
as  an  emblem.  The  proper  object  of  the  devotion  is  the  symbolic  heart, 
which— it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated— is  the  real  heart,  not  the 
metaphysical  heart”  (pp.  108-9).  “There  are  therefore  two  elements 
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in  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart:  a sensible  element,  the  heart  of 
flesh;  a spiritual  element,  that  which  this  heart  of  flesh  recalls  and 
represents,  and  these  two  elements  make  only  one,  since  they  make 
only  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified”  (p.  117). 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  this 
remarkable  phase  of  Romish  devotion.  With  all  possible  readiness  to 
see  m Marguerite-Marie  a poor  woman  seeking  to  recognize  and  honor 
the  love  of  her  Saviour,  and  in  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as 
it  has  established  itself  in  the  Romish  Church  a passionate  expression 
of  love  to  Him  who  first  loved  us,— we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  say  with 
Mgr.  Dupauloup,— “The  difficulty  is  that  this  admirable  devotion  is 
too  much  materialized”. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

English  Church  History:  1649-1702.  From  the  Death  of  Charles  I 
to  the  Death  of  William  HI.  Four  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Master  of  University  College,  Durham. 
Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark.  1907.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  Xew  York.  Pp. ; ix,  187.  Price,  $i.co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a series,  the  first  of  which  dealt  with 
English  Church  History  from  the  death  of  Henry  VII  to  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  second  with  the  succeeding  period  down  to 
the  death  of  Charles  I (see  this  Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  139).  The  American 
reader  to  whom  the  names  are  interchangeable  must  not  think  this  is 
a history  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Plummer’s  subject  is  larger 
than  that.  It  is  rather  a review  of  the  development  of  Christianity  in 
all  its  phases  during  the  exciting  times  of  the  later  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts.  The  volume  before  us  centers  on  liberty  of  conscience  and 
worship,  which  in  Engli^  history  is  closely  related  to  civil  liberty. 

An  orderly  arrangement  of  the  events  of  this  period  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  This  is  only  a scholarly  review  of  the  outstanding  events, 
together  with  some  account  of  their  hidden  as  well  as  apparent  causes 
and  effects,  all  well  told  and  with  frequent  excellently  chosen  excerpts 
from  the  literature  of  the  time. 

The  first  lecture  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Protectorate.  Mr. 
Plummer  calls  it  the  Triumph  and  Failure  of  Puritanism,  but  as  far 
as  his  treatment  goes  the  word  Triumph  might  have  been  omitted. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  author  does  not  rightly  appre- 
ciate the  good  in  the  Puritan  character.  The  failure  of  Puritanism 
in  England,  he  tells  us,  was  due  to  three  things:  (i)  It  was  an  alien 
religion,  out  of  harmony  with  the  English  character.  (2)  It  was 
greedy  of  power,  and  in  the  attempt  to  make  itself  absolute  overreached 
itself.  (3)  It  vexed  the  spirits  and  shocked  the  consciences  of  the 
majority  by  its  tyranny  and  intolerance.  The  second  lecture,  under 
the  caption  Restoration  and  Retaliation,  deals  with  the  first  part  of 
Charles  IPs  reign  and  the  reaction  from  Puritanism.  “Puritanism  had 
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made  cheerfulness  a sin ; and  new  nothing  was  sinful  so  long  as  it  was 
cheerful.  It  touches  also  on  the  attempts  at  union  of  the  Anglicans 
with  the  Presbyterians.  The  failure  of  the  Savoy  conference  was  due 
to  a great  extent  to  the  presence  in  it  of  Baxter,  who  was  “greater  in 
criticism  than  in  conciliation”.  The  third  lecture,  entitled  the  Struggle 
for  Religious  Toleration,  deals  with  the  struggle  between  his  people  and 
Charles  II  during  his  later  years,  the  popish  plots  and  the  influence 
which  the  noise  they  caused  had  on  the  public  mind,  how  Anglican  and 
dissenter  were  thrown  together  in  the  common  struggle,  the  irenic 
literature,  the  place  of  James  II  in  the  struggle  for  toleration— his 
early  promises  to  the  Church  of  England,  his  attempt  to  introduce 
Romanism,  the  excitement  caused  by  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  and 
the  invitation  to  William  of  Orange.  The  fourth  and  last  lecture  deals 
with  the  Latitudinarian  Failure  and  Success.  In  it  Mr.  Plummer 
would  show  that  the  revolution  of  1688  was  really  democratic  and 
Protestant,  that  from  it  date  the  independence  of  courts  of  law,  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  Liberty  of  conscience,  however,  was  as  yet  only 
a theory  with  a few  thinkers.  The  Toleration  Act  and  the  treatment 
of  the  non-jurors  show  the  general  opinion  on  that  question.  But 
toleration  of  a sort  became  necessary  because  now  Presbyterianism  was 
as  firmly  established  in  Scotland  as  Anglicanism  in  England,  and  both 
under  the  same  ruler.  Hence,  England  became  the  "home  of  religious 
liberty  for  all  who  were  not  Papists”,  and  William  and  Mary  appointed 
Latitudinarian  bishops.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a thoughtful 
estimate  of  the  character  and  place  of  William  III  in  the  history  of 
England  and  Europe. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

Cyprian:  The  Churchman.  By  John  Alfred  Faulkner,  Professor 
of  Historical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Cincinnati : 
Jennings  & Graham.  New  York:  Eaton  & Mains.  Pp.  226.  Price, 
$1.00. 

This  little  volume  in  the  “Men  of  the  Kingdom”  Series  gives  some 
account  of  the  Church  father  whose  name  it  bears  on  its  title  page. 
To  call  it  a “life”  of  Cyprian  would  be  incorrect;  for  it  lacks  the  united 
logical  and  chronological  continuity  which  such  a work  would  have. 
It  is  rather  a series  of  studies  in  the  life  of  Cyprian  and  an  estimate  of 
his  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  style  is  popular ; and, 
although  disputed  matters  are  referred  to,  the  pages  are  not  burdened 
with  any  discussions.  The  author  has  relied  to  a great  extent,  as  he 
informs  us,  on  the  works  of  other  scholars,  such  as  von  Schubert, 
Harnack,  Goetz  and  Benson,  but  refers  also  constantly  to  Cyprian’s 
own  writings.  The  book  begins  with  a short  account  of  the  geograph- 
ical and  political  position  of  Carthage,  the  character  of  her  original 
Phoenician  inhabitants,  and  her  condition  under  Roman  government. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  Cyprian’s  conversion,  told  partly  in  his  own 
language.  The  next  chapter  discusses  Cyprian’s  attitude  toward  heath- 
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enism,  in  which  Prof.  Faulkner  quotes  the  “Quod  idola  dii  non  sinf’ 
as  containing  Cyprian’s  ideas,  if  not  from  his  pen.  The  fourth  chapter, 
entitled  "A  Pope”,  discusses  Cyprian’s  view  of  the  priesthood  as  sacer- 
dotal rather  than  episcopal,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  views  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  the  earlier  Church.  Then  comes  some  account  of  the  evils 
that  had  .crept  into  the  Church,  Cyprian’s  attempt  to  cleanse  it  by 
discipline,  his  part  in  the  Decian  persecution  (where  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Roman  persecutions  of  Christians  is  also  lightly  touched),  the 
resulting  questions  in  discipline,  particularly  the  treatment  of  the  lapsi, 
and  the  schism  which  was  occasioned  partly  by  this  in  the  African 
Church.  In  this  connection  a chapter  is  added  dealing  with  the 
Novation  Schism  in  Rome.  Under  the  title  “Mercy  and  Help", 
Cyprian’s  charitable  labors  for  suffering  Christians  and  heathen  are 
briefly  related.  A short  chapter  is  given  to  his  exposition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  next  shows  that  Cyprian  was  a Catholic  rather  than  a 
Protestant  in  some  doctrines.  The  succeeding  ones  show  that  he  was 
far  from  being  a Roman  Catholic,  by  giving  some  account  of  the 
controversies  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  last  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  his  last  days,  his  exile,  and  martyrdom. 
Three  appendices  are  attached  to  the  work.  The  first  gives  very 
brieflj^  some  account  of  the  interpolations  in  the  “De  Unitate  Eccle- 
siae’’.  The  second  contains  the  different  opinions  concerning  the  order 
of  the  Epistles.  The  third  is  a “Select  Literature”  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  study  further. 

The  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  Protestant,  and  Methodist,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  intends  his  work  for  edification  as  well  as  information. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  the  modern  with  the  Roman  theatre 
(p.  31),  and  the  debauchery  of  Philadelphia  under  the  Quaj'  ring  with 
that  of  the  ancient  ^Ionian  towns,  or  to  take  his  readers  out  of  the 
historical  setting  and  confront  them  with  modern  conditions.  His  not 
infrequent  references  to  the  early  days  of  Methodism  easily  betray 
his  sympathies. 

The  book  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  find  in  popular 
form  a general  account  of  the  .African  Church  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  and  of  the  forces  then  operating  in  the  Church  at  large. 

Princeton.  ' Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 


The  .Apostle’s  Creed.  Its  rel.vtiox  to  Primitive  Christi.vnity.  By 
H.  B.  SwETE,  D.D.,  Hon.Litt.D.,  Dublin;  Hon.  D.D.,  Glasgow; 
F.B.A. ; Fellow  of  Gouville  and  Caius  College,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press.  1905. 
Pp.  1 12. 

As  this  scholarly  little  volume  has  been  already  noted  in  the  pages 
of  this  magazine  {Pres,  and  Ref.  Relieve,  Vol.  VII,  p.  737),  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  this,  the  latest  reprint  of 
Mr.  Swete’s  answer  to  Harnack’s  criticism  of  the  Apostles’  Creed. 
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That  there  has  been  a steady  demand  for  the  volume  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  reprinted  three  times  since  its  first  appearance  in 
June,  1894. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

System  der  christlichen  Lehre.  Von  Hans  Hinrich  Wendt,  Pro- 
fessor der  Theologie  in  Jena.  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Rup- 
recht.  Erster  Teil.  1906.  Pp.  250.  Zweiter  Teil.  1907.  Pp. 
251-676. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Wendt  attempts  to  give  a complete  and 
systematic  statement  of  Christian  doctrine,  including  both  dogmatics 
and  ethics.  Part  First  was  published  in  1906;  the  second  Part,  in  1907. 

After  the  Introduction  the  “System”  is  set  forth  in  six  “sections” : 
I.  Prolegomena  {Primipienlehre)  ; 2.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God 
and  His  eternal  purpose  of  salvation ; 3.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
World  and  of  Man;  4.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Mediator  of  Salvation ; 5.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  functions  of 
Christendom  (Christenheit)  in  mediating  Salvation;  6.  The  Christian 
doctrine  of  divine  Sonship. 

The  doctrines  usually  treated  under  the  head  of  Eschatology  are 
subsumed  under  section  six,  being  regarded  as  the  completion  and 
perfection  of  divine  Sonship. 

Professor  Wendt  says  that  it  is  his  task  to  unfold  systematically  the 
religious  ideas  which  in  their  entirety  constitute  the  religious  teaching 
of  Christianity.  Pie  makes  a clear  distinction  between  the  question  as 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  question  as  to  what  is  truly  Chris- 
tian teaching  or  doctrine.  The  former  question  involves  such  matters 
as  the  determination  of  moral  and  religious  values ; of  the  relation  of 
the  Christian  view  of  the  world  to  the  great  philosophical  problems: 
whereas  the  determination  of  what  is  truly  Christian  teaching  is  a 
purely  historical  matter.  The  norm  of  what  is  really  Christian  doc- 
trine, Wendt  affirms,  must  be  kept  entirely  free  from  everything  that 
covdd  make  it  subjective.  No  judgment  of  ethical  or  spiritual  values, 
no  question  as  to  how  the  supposed  Christian  doctrine  supplies  a 
solution  to  the  great  problems  of  life  and  experience— no  such  questions, 
he  says,  can  be  allowed  to  affect  the  question  of  the  norm  of  Christian 
doctrine.  This  norm  is  a historical  quantity,  and  must  be  historically 
determined. 

This  standard  or  norm  for  the  determination  of  what  is  genuinely 
Christian  doctrine,  according  to  Wendt,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures  as  such.  This  idea,  he  says,  must  be  abandoned  along  with 
the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  upon  which  it  rests.  The  norm  of  Christian 
doctrine,  Wendt  thinks,  must  be  sought  within  the  Scripture,  but  it  is 
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not  to  be  regarded  as  coextensive  with  the  Scripture.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  to  be  settled,  Wendt  thinks,  by  the  distinction  so  often 
made  between  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Scripture,  i.  e.,  by- 
seeking  to  determine  the  “revelation  content”  of  Scripture.  In  this 
way  the  element  of  value-judging  is  introduced,  and  hence  the  question 
as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  confounded  with  the  question  as  to 
what  is  really  Christian.  The  norm  by  which  we  determine  what  is 
Christian  must  be  a historical  quantity,  Wendt  says,  and  must  be 
historically  and  scientifically  determined,  and  determined,  moreover,  in 
such  a way  as  to  be  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  non-Christians 
as  well  as  by  Christians.  This  standard  the  author  finds  in  what  he 
calls  “the  Gospel  of  Jesus”  (pp.  44-54)- 

At  this  point,  however,  certain  questions  naturally  arise,  to  which 
Wendt  seeks  to  give  an  answer. 

First  of  all,  can  there  be  any  agreement  upon  this  question,  or  any 
objective  determination  of  what  the  “Gospel  of  Jesus”  really  is,  in  view 
of  the  present  state  of  New  Testament  criticism?  To  this  question 
Wendt  answers  that,  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  and  still  open 
questions  as  to  details,  there  is  a sufficient  agreement  as  to  the  great 
essentials  of  Jesus’  teaching — an  agreement  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
norm  for  Christian  doctrine. 

But  even  setting  aside  this  question,  a second  one  arises : How  is  this 
Gospel  of  Jesus  to  be  determined?  Wendt  will  not  allow  that  all  that 
Jesus  taught  can  be  considered  as  part  of  His  Gospel  or  as  truly 
Christian  teaching.  Jesus  Himself,  Wendt  thinks,  was  limited  by  the 
ideas  of  His  time,  by  certain  Jewish  notions  which  He  adopted,  while 
in  certain  other  respects  He  accommodated  His  teaching  to  current 
opinions.  In  view  of  all  this  the  problem  becomes  acute ; viz..  How 
shall  we  determine  HOw  much  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  truly  Chris- 
tian? Wendt’s  solution  of  this  problem  is  a very  simple  one,  according 
to  his  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  He  thinks  that  the  general 
religious  view  of  God  and  the  world  which  Jesus  held  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  His  teaching,  and  everything  which  does  not 
harmonize  with  this  general  religious  view  is  to  be  rejected. 

Has  Professor  Wendt  succeeded  in  giving  an  objective  and  historical 
norm  for  Christian  doctrine?  We  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
not  the  general  agreement  in  the  sphere  of  historical  criticism  which 
he  claims.  It  is  not  possible  upon  strictly  objective  and  historical 
grounds  to  retain  a merely  natural  and  human  Jesus,  and  to  reject  the 
admittedly  supernatural  and  divine  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  as  we  have 
them.  In  fact,  certain  tendencies  in  recent  criticism  are  showing  us 
that  the  stringent  application  of  logic  and  of  the  so-called  historical 
principles  by  which  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  desupernaturalized,  will 
result  in  removing  Jesus  altogether  from  the  sphere  of  historic  fact 
and  reality.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  norm  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  Wendt  sets  it  forth  is  not  at  all  free  from  subjective  elements,  nor 
is  it  kept  separate  from  the  question  as  to  what  he  himself  believes  to 
be  the  truth.  The  anti-supernaturalism  which  has  led  some  theologians 
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to  attribute  to  Jesus’  followers  and  to  the  early  Christians  the  words 
of  Jesus,  affirming  His  supernatural  origin  and  deity,  has  led  Wendt 
rather  to  a minimizing  exegesis  or  even  to  the  attribution  to  Jesus  of 
erroneous  notions  on  certain  subjects.  This  method  of  seeking  to  be 
rid  of  the  supernaturalism  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  of  all  the 
i\ew  Testament  writers,  appears  to  us  to  be  even  less  plausible  than 
the  resort  to  historical  criticism,  and  for  this  reason  to  betray  even 
more  clearly  the  a priori  and  dogmatic  considerations  which  underly 
each  method. 

Moreover,  if  this  so-called  essential  element  in  our  Lord’s  teaching 
is  thus  to  be  singled  out,  and  all  the  rest  considered  as  the  human 
form,  or  ideas  of  the  time,  or  merely  pictorial  form  of  expression 
adopted  by  Jesus  for  His  hearers,  then  we  have  really  adopted  the 
distinction,  which  Wendt  expressly  rejected,  between  the  human  and 
divine  factors  in  the  Scripture  and  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  norm, 
according  to  Wendt,  is  not  the  Scripture  as  such,  nor  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  such ; neither  is  it  to  be  determined  by  religious  values  drawn 
from  a comparative  and  historical  study  of  religions.  What,  then,  we 
ask,  can  this  norm  be  save  Wendt’s  philosophical  opinions?  This  we 
find  actually  to  be  the  case. 

Accordingly,  we  have  the  following  statement  of  Christian  doctrine: 
God  is  love;  He  has  no  attribute  of  righteousness  such  as  to  necessitate 
the  punishment  of  sin  before  the  sinner  can  be  pardoned.  Consequently, 
the  work  of  Christ  aims  at  the  moral  reformation  of  the  sinner,  and 
bears  no  real  relation  to  God,  although  timid  sinners  may  suppose,  as  a 
“Hiilfsvorstellung”,  that  God  will  pardon  them  for  Christ’s  sake,  and 
thus  they  may  be  encouraged  to  return  to  God.  The  Nicene  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
are  set  aside,  and  Christ  is  held  to  be  a man  who  was  the  “bearer"  of 
the  divine  Spirit  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a greater  degree,  in  which 
all  men  may  be  said  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  divine  grace  in  the  Applica- 
tion of  Redemption,  the  views  of  Wendt  are  virtually  Pelagian. 

That  this  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  not  to  speak  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writers,  is  being  more  and  more  generally  admitted 
by  scientific  and  impartial  exegesis,  irrespective  of  the  attitude  of  the 
exegete  to  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
Consequently,  the  author  has  not  succeeded  in  the  task  of  setting  forth 
a system  of  doctrine  which  from  an  an  objective  and  scientific  stand- 
point can  be  called  Christian. 

On  p.  45  of  the  first  volume,  W.  B.  Smith’s  book  is  not  given  its 
correct  title:  instead  of  “Der  vorgeschichtUche  Jesus”  it  should  read 
“Der  vorchristliche  Jesus”. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Some  Recent  Phases  of  German  Theology.  By  John  L.  Nuelsen, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  Nast  Theological  Seminary,  Berea,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati:  Jennings  & Graham;  New  York:  Eaton  & Mains. 
[1908.]  8vo.,  pp.  114. 
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This  little  book  consists  of  three  lectures  delivered  in  August,  IQ07, 
at  the  Bible  Institute  at  Lakeside,  Ohio,  and  now  published  at  the  desire 
of  their  hearers.  This  desire  of  their  hearers  is  highly  to  be  commended ; 
it  enables  a wider  public  to  enjoy  an  exceedingly  good  thing.  Of  the 
three  lectures  the  first  surveys  the  present  tendencies  in  Biblical  Studies 
in  Germany;  the  second,  the  present  state  of  discussion  on  the  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ;  and  the  third  gives  some  account  of  that  move- 
ment which  calls  itself  the  “Modern-Positive  School  of  Theology”. 
They  are  all  well-informed,  soundly  thought  and  admirably  expressed; 
and  together  provide  a very  informing  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
present  state  of  German  theological  thought. 

Of  the  three  lectures  the  last  seems  to  us  the  least  full  of  light 
and  leading.  The  author  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  “Modern- 
Positive  Theology”  than  the  reviewer  is,  and  appears  to  the  reviewer 
to  feel  his  footing  somewhat  less  firm  than  in  the  preceding  lectures. 
Nevertheless,  here,  too,  his  general  position  is  prudently  taken  and 
decisively  declared,  and  the  “Modern-Positivists”  are  sympathized  with 
in  the  right  elements  of  their  contentions.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
seeking  “to  shew  the  vital  relation  of  the  Christ, — ^not  of  the  man  Jesus, 
but  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God — to  the  experience  of  the  believer” ; and 
that  is  so  far  good.  It  is  another  question  if  they  are  on  the  right  path, 
not  only  for  this  quest,  but  for  even  higher  things,  as,  for  example,  the 
right  relation  of  our  souls  to  Christ  in  all  the  reach  of  their  relations. 
^Meanwhile,  as  we  say.  Dr.  Xuelsen  throws  his  emphasis  on  the  right 
elements  which  are  found  in  even  a mediating  theology  and  duly  warns 
us  against  the  extremities  of  absorption  with  the  subjectivities  of  re- 
ligion. “Formierly”,  says  he,  “the  philosophers  busied  themselves  with 
the  Christian  religion ; next  the  historians ; now  it  is  the  psychologists 
and  physicians,  especially  the  specialists  on  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders” (p.  loi).  Engrossment  with  religious  phenomena  exclusivel}' 
from  the  subjective  point  of  view  is  sure  to  lead  to  an  estimate  of 
them  as  little  removed  from  morbid  movements  of  the  soul : the  only 
thing,  in  point  of  fact,  that  can  justify  the  phenomena  of  Christian 
emotions  and  shield  them  from  the  suspicion  of  morbid  conditions 
is  the  nature  of  the  object  towards  which  they  turn. 

Even  so  slight  a qualification  of  the  appreciation  with  which  we 
receive  these  lectures  would  be  out  of  place  with  the  former  two  of 
them.  Here  we  have  a survey  and  estimate  of  present-day  tendencies 
of  thought  in  Germany  which  are  simply  admirable.  The  hinge  on 
which  the  debate  as  to  the  Bible  turns,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  whether  the 
Bible  is  to  be  esteemed  a record  of  divine  revelations  or  of  human  aspi- 
rations. And  the  drift  of  discussion  is  luminously  traced  from  engross- 
ment with  the  old  literary  questions  to  engrossment  with  the  new 
religionsgeschichtUch  questions.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  state  of 
the  case  formerly,  it  is  obvious  that  now  it  is  the  Weltanschauung  that 
rules  all  opinion,  and  the  battle  is  on,  not  merely  as  to  when  this  or  that 
book  was  written,  or  by  whom,  but  as  to  the  source  of  the  religious 
contents  of  the  Bible — the  revelation  of  God  or  the  imagination  of  men. 
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The  exposition  culminates  in  the  second  lecture,  which  is  a striking 
exhibition  of  the  necessary  issue  of  the  methods  used  by  the  “critical” 
students  of  the  Christian  records  in  a purely  human  Christ;  and  the 
inevitable  reductio  ad  absurdum  which  this  result  works  for  their 
methods.  There  is  no  Jesus  but  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament 
writers : and  the  world  cannot  get  along  without  this  Jesus.  This 
lecture  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  that  would  guard  themselves 
against  the  often  very  insidious  advances  of  the  newer  unbelief.  Here 
is  one  golden  sentence  culled  out  of  the  more  general  side  of  Dr. 
Nuelsen’s  argument,  which  we  may  in  closing  commend  to  our  readers 
as  a clue  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  take  with  them  whenever 
they  adventure  into  the  labyrinths  of  modern  discussion : “It  has 
ever  been  the  mistake  of  rationalism  to  try  to  make  Christianity  accept- 
able to  the  average  man  by  taking  off  the  edges  of  its  supernaturalism. 
It  has  ever  been  a failure,  and  ever  will  be  so”  (p.  72). 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Das  gottliche  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu  nach  dem  Zeugnis  der  Syx- 
OPTIKER.  Von  Past  Lie.  th.  Joh.  Steinbeck.  Erfurt  und  Leipzig; 
A.  Deichert’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung  Nachf.  (George  Bohme). 
1908.  8vo.,  pp.  61. 

The  very  high  ground  which  the  author  takes  on  the  question  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  made  unmistakably  clear  both  by  his  criticism  of 
the  ostensibly  high  view  of  Kaftan  and  also  by  a carefully  formulated 
statement  of  his  own  position.  Both  these  matters  deserve  notice. 

Though  Kaftan  speaks  of  the  “deity  of  Christ”,  says  Steinbeck,  he 
does  not  mean  this  phrase  in  the  ordinary  Biblical  and  dogmatic  sense. 
To  Kaftan  Jesus  is,  on  His  divine  side,  eternal,  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
lay  in  the  eternal  nature  of  God  to  reveal  Himself  in  the  man  Jesus 
as  His  most  perfect  “organ”.  Hence  Kaftan’s  use  of  the  terms  “Gott- 
heit”  (“Deity”)  and  “Wesen”  (“Essence”)  are  misleading  and  unjusti- 
fiable. 

On  the  other  hand,  Steinbeck  finds  in  the  absolutely  unique  oneness 
with  God  of  which  Jesus  is  conscious  an  attribute  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  can  neither  be  conferred  nor  acquired,  but  must  be  an  eternal 
possession ; and  which  indicates  divine  being  or  essence.  And  this  one- 
ness, as  exhibited  in  Jesus’  consciousness  of  Himself  as  Saviour,  Judge, 
and  King,  is  shown  to  have  the  same  soteriological  value  for  mankind 
as  God  Himself.  If  the  Gospel  picture  of  Jesus  is  not  overdrawn 
(against  Strauss),  if  His  claim  to  be  Saviour,  Judge,  and  King  were 
really  not  less  than  His  words  imply  (against  Weinel),  and  if  we 
believe  that  Jesus  was  not  a self-deceived  enthusiast  (against  Renan 
and  O.  Holtzmann),  we  must  receive  the  same  impression  which  the 
disciples,  as  represented  by  Peter,  received,  that  Jesus  did  have  the 
consciousness  of  standing,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  place  of 
God. 

The  foundation  of  Jesus’  oneness  with  God  is,  in  Steinbeck’s  view, 
Jesus’  consciousness  of  absolute  sinlessness.  This  he  establishes  from 
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the  records,  though  he  confesses  he  has  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
words,  “\\'hy  callest  thou  me  good?”  The  significance  of  the  resurrec- 
tion as  a justification  of  Jesus  is  well  brought  out.  His  resurrection 
sealed  His  claim  to  be  Redeemer  and  King.  The  author  might,  how- 
ever, also  have  used  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  as  itself  making  it 
highly  probable  that  Jesus’  claims  were  of  a kind  corresponding  to  the 
greatness  of  this  event,  as  a reply  to  those  critics  who  consider  the 
words  of  Jesus  as  to  His  coming  again  to  judge  and  rule  the  world 
extravagant.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  short  and  sharp  reply  to  such 
writers  as  Bousset  and  Holtzmann,  who  follow  the  subjectivistic  method 
and  reject  the  evidences  of  a divine  selfconsciousness  of  Jesus,  is 
very'  good. 

This  brief  treatment  of  a vital  theme  is  welcome,  not  only  because 
sane  and  fair,  but  also  as  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  an  attitude 
other  than  the  Socinian  toward  the  question  of  the  deity  of  our  Lord. 

Basel,  Switzerland.  H.  D.  Davis. 

Gottesglauee.  By  Prof.  D.  W.  Bousset,  Gottingen.  Religionsge- 
schichliche  Volksbiicher  V.  6.  Tubingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  1908. 
8vo.,  pp.  64. 

The  purpose  of  this  brochure  is  not  to  adduce  grounds  for  a belief 
in  God,  but  rather  to  set  forth  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  God.  These  are  summed  up  in  the  terse  phrase, 
“Our  God”,  which  is  intended  to  express  at  once  His  greatness  and 
majesty  and  His  nearness  and  approachableness.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly paid  to  the  latter,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  view 
of  “God  and  tfie  soul”,  as  contrasted  with  pessimistic  Indian  Pantheism, 
Persian  utilitarianism,  Greek  uncertainty',  and  Israelitish  legalism.  The 
glory  of  the  Christian  idea  is  its  “individualism”,  in  which  God  is 
conceived  as  seeking  the  single  soul.  The  belief  in  a personal  God  as 
Father  is  the  guiding  star  of  Christian  faith.  Especially  clear  and 
satisfactory  is  Bousset’s  treatment  of  the  question  of  providence  and 
prayer.  He  refuses  to  occupy  the  low  ground  of  the  deistic  reflex- 
influence  theory,  and  declares  that  the  Christian’s  range  of  prayer 
includes  external  as  well  as  internal  blessings,  and  knows  no  distinc- 
tion between  large  and  small. 

What,  however,  chiefly  attracts  our  attention  is  Bousset’s  view  of  the 
relation  of  faith  in  God  to  redemption,  and  particularly  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  The  crown  and  climax  of  our  Christian  faith,  he  says, 
is  the  belief  that  God  forgives  sins  unconditionally,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  without  the  mediation  of  any  things  or  any 
external  acts.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  the  principal  message  of  Jesus 
and  is  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  the  just  office  of  Jesus,  he  tells 
us,  to  secure  for  us  the  certainty  of  this  unconditional  forgiveness, — 
though  he  fails  to  show  that  this  message  was  much  of  an  advance  over 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  as  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

All  this  stands  in  full  harmony  with  the  author’s  teaching  in  his 
Jesus  and  IVesen  der  Religion.  It  defends  a new  eclectic  method  of 
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fastening  upon  certain  parables  and  sayings  of  Jesus  to  the  neglect  of 
His  pregnant  declarations  regarding  the  relation  of  His  death  to  the 
blotting  out  of  sins.  And  it  totally  disregards  the  utterances  of  one 
who,  though  he  held  entirely  different  views  from  Bousset  on  this  point, 
yet  claimed  to  be  an  inspired  apostle  of  the  Christian  faith  and  founded 
the  larger  number  of  the  first  Christian  churches  on  the  doctrine  that 
God  does  not  forgive  sins  unconditionally,  but  on  the  sole  ground  of 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  The  chief  criticism,  then,  of  Bousset’s 
exposition  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God  which  presents  itself  is  that  it 
is  incomplete  and  one-sided,  being  based  upon  a selected  portion  of  our 
authoritative  information  on  the  subject.  We  shall  be  rather  slow,  in 
any  event,  to  accept  the  inference  which  he  would  seem  to  desire  us 
to  draw,  that  the  true  Christian  conception  of  God  has  lain  buried 
under  the  lava  and  ashes  of  a “Pauline”  eruption  until  unearthed  by 
excavators  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Basel,  Switzerland.  H.  D.  Davis. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Church  and  Modern  Life.  By  Washington  Gladden.  8vo.  ; 

pp.  vii,  221.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.; 

The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  1908.  Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  aim  of  this  interesting  and  able  discussion  is  to  set  forth  the 
kind  of  church  demanded  by  modern  life.  This  is  a church  which  shall 
put  the  emphasis  on  “social”  rather  than  on  individual  “redemption” : 
that  is,  one  which  shall  try  to  save  the  world,  and  not  merely  to  save 
men  out  of  the  world.  Such  a conception  of  the  church  will  issue  in 
a new  sort  of  evangelism;  in  one  whose  purpose  shall  not  terminate  on 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  shall  conceive  of  this  as  in  order  to  “the 
reconciliation  of  races”,  “the  pacification  of  industry”,  “the  moralization 
of  business”,  “the  extirpation  of  social  vice”,  “the  purification  of  poli- 
tics”, “the  simplification  of  life”.  The  result  of  such  evangelism  will 
be  that  the  young  men  and  women  “called  to  the  leadership  of  the 
church  will  feel  that  their  main  business  is  the  work  of  church  exten- 
sion”. This,  however,  while  it  will  not  ignore  denominational  exten- 
sion, will  consist  rather  in  “the  extension  of  the  church  into  every 
department  of  human  life”.  It  will  be  analogous  to  what  we  call 
“university  extension  work”.  “Its  aim  will  be  to  make  a vital  connec- 
tion between  the  Christian  church  and  every  institution  or  agency  by 
which  the  work  of  the  world  is  done,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  church 
shall  be  directly  felt  in  every  part  of  our  social  life.  ...  It  will 
make  the  church  the  central  dynamo  of  the  community,  connected  by 
a live  wire  with  every  home,  school,  factory,  bank,  shop,  store,  office, 
legislative  chamber,  employer’s  association,  labor  federation,  — with 
every  organ  of  the  whole  social  organism,  so  that  the  light  and  power 
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which  are  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  the  guiding  influence  and  the  motive 
force  of  our  civilization.”  This  profoundly  scriptural  conception  of 
the  mission  of  the  church  for  our  times  is  presented  with  all  that  force 
and  grace  of  style  for  which  our  author  has  long  been  distinguished, 
as  well  as  with  his  no  less  characteristic  and  winning  optimism.  He 
charms  us  even  when  he  does  not  convince  us.  And  in  many  things 
he  does  convince  us.  We  are  sure  that  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  open 
sores  of  modern  life.  We  are  sure  that  he  does  not  exaggerate  them. 
We  are  sure,  too,  that  he  warns  us  against  the  popular  but  false 
remedy,  and  that  he  points  out  the  only  true  one.  In  terms  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  he  exposes  the  powerlessness  to  regenerate, 
or  even  to  reform,  of  sociology  in  and  of  itself : and  especially  of 
“associations  which  should  take  the  place  of  churches — in  which  re- 
ligion should  be  dispensed  with ; in  which  there  should  be  more  or 
less  of  ethical  instruction  and  of  charitable  cooperation,  but  no  recog- 
nition of  any  connection  between  this  world  and  any  other”.  Nay, 

more;  he  makes  a plea  for  public  worship;  he  magnifies  the  power 
of  praj'er ; he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  with  an  intelligence  and  earn- 
estness which  must  elicit  a hearty  and  unqualified  Amen  from  every 

believer  in  supernatural  religion. 

And  y£t  there  are  blemishes  in  our  author’s  work;  and  just  because 
of  the  high  excellence  alluded  to,  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to 
them. 

1.  It  is  a mistake  to  imply  that  social  redemption  is  the  peculiar 
need  of  our  time  or  that  to  Dr.  Gladden  and  the  many  who  think  with 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  discovering  this  need.  The  Calvinism  which 
is  their  bcie  noir,  and  especially  the  older  Calvinism  which  they  abhor 
most,  was  characteristically  and  preeminently  a social  faith.  It  re- 
garded the  election  of  God  as  calling  men  to  the  life  of  the  state  and  of 
the  family  quite  as  much  as  to  that  of  the  church,  and  it  exalted  Christ 
as  King  of  the  nation  and  Lord  of  all  social  relations  quite  as  really 
as  Head  of  the  church.  In  a word,  the  old  doctrine  of  the  “amplitudo 
regni  Dei”  would  seem  to  be  brought  forward  as  something  new ; and 
as  now  presented  it  is  new  in  so  far  as  this,  that  it  is  no  longer 
explicitly  connected,  if  connected  at  all,  with  that  august'  conception 
of  the  divine  sovereignty  which  renders  it  a rational  necessity. 

2.  It  is  another  mistake  to  hold  that  the  church  ought  not  to  take 
sides  in  the  conflict  between  individualism  and  socialism.  This  issue 
is  not  like  that  between  different  political  parties  or  different  forrns 
of  government.  A Democrat  may  follow  Christ  as  truly  as  a Republi- 
can, and  even  a despotic  monarchy  may  be  a “power  ordained  of  God”. 
But  it  is  different  in  the  case  of  socialism.  The  point  of  individualism 
is  that  every  man  has  the  right  and  is  under  obligation  to  judge  of  his 
duty  and  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  point  of 
socialism  is  that  every  man  must  judge  of  his  duty  and  exercise  his 
faculties  according  to  the  will  of  society  as  expressed  by  the  state. 
That  is,  socialism  would  supplant  God  by  the  state;  and  against  an> 
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such  usurpation,  of  course,  the  church  and,  indeed,  every  Christian 
is  bound  everlastingly  to  protest. 

3.  It  is  a further  and  more  serious  mistake  that  the  salvation  of 
individuals  from  sin  should  be  emphasized  less  that  the  salvation  of 
society  from  the  temporal  consequences  of  sin  may  be  emphasized  more. 
Just  here  we  touch  the  greatest  error  of  our  day.  It  is  true  that,  to 
use  the  striking  illustration  of  our  author,  “the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  reconciliation  of  individual  souls  to  God,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  friendship  between  these  individual  souls  and  God ; but  what 
is  the  structure  for  which  this  foundation  is  laid?  It  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  same  divine  friendship  among  men.  That  is  the  building 
for  which  the  foundation  calls.  If  the  building  does  not  go  up,  the 
foundation  is  worthless.  If  the  building  does  not  go  up,  the  foundation 
itself  will  crumble  and  decay.  The  only  way  to  save  a foundation  is 
to  cover  it  with  a building.”  But  what  if  men  are  not  sure  that  there 
is  a foundation  or  that  it  is  a stable  one?  Will  they  not  then  build 
hesitatingly  and  meanly,  if  at  all?  Unquestionably  we  do  need 
much  and  careful  instruction  in  the  social  ethics  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  in  insisting  on  this  need  and  themselves  meeting  it.  Dr.  Gladden 
and  his  school  are  placing  the  whole  church  under  lasting  obligations 
to  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  necessity  and  the  way  of  indi- 
vidual salvation,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  know  how  saved  men  ought 
to  live.  Both  are  essential.  But  the  latter  always  depends  on  the 
former.  Christian  civilization  becomes  possible  only  as  it  is  kept 
impressed  on  men  that  “other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ”,  who  “loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for 
me”.  The  adequate  motive  for  a Christian  ethic  is  found  only  in  this 
Christian  dogmatic.  Hence,  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  former  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  latter  is  suicidal.  Our  author  would  have  the 
church  adapt  herself  to  modern  life  by  substituting,  to  a considerable 
extent,  ethical  teaching  for  the  doctrine  of  individual  redemption,  but 
it  is  just  because  the  church  is  doing  this  that  she  is  unfitting  herself 
for  all  life  and,  most,  of  all,  for  modern  life.  It  is  precisely  when  the 
church  is  slipping  away,  as  she  is  now,  from  “the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus”  that  she  needs  most  of  all  to  have  that  truth  itself  presented 
to  her.  Her  very  life  depends  on  it. 

4.  A closely  connected  mistake  appears  in  our  author’s  crusade 
against  “orthodoxism”.  It  is  not  that  he  protests  against  the  identifi- 
cation of  orthodoxy  or  “correct  belief”  with  “what  is  generally  believed 
to  be  correct”,  against  the  substitution  for  “loyalty  to  the  truth”  of 
“loyalty  to  a prescribed  statement  of  truth”.  As  to  this,  we  are 
heartily  at  one  with  him.  His  error  consists,  however,  in  holding  that 
orthodoxism  ‘restricts  the  right  and  disparages  the  privilege  of  keeping 
the  mind  open  to  new  truth  and  of  being  free  to  seek  it’.  What  ortho- 
doxism does  in  this  relation  insist  on  is  honesty  and  common  sense. 
It  does  not  limit  the  right  to  keep  the  mind  open  to  new  truth,  but  it 
does  maintain  that  one  may  no  longer  profess  adherence  to  the  old 
doctrine  when,  in  consequence  of  what  he  takes  to  be  new  light,  he 
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has  ceased  to  believe  it.  It  would  not  curtail  freedom  to  seek  new 
truth,  but  it  does  affirm  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  would 
set  aside  the  old.  It  does  not  claim  that  truth  is  more  important  than 
life;  but  it  does  claim  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  impossible  apart  from  the 
truth  of  Christ,  and,  therefore,  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him  cannot 
be  ascertained  too  carefully,  or  held  too  tenaciously.  To  refer,  as  our 
author  does,  to  the  Greek  Church  as  an  awful  example  of  the  effect 
of  orthodoxism  is  precisely  as  if  one  were  to  point  to  a corpse  as  the 
supreme  argument  against  attention  to  diet. 

5.  The  final  and  the  radical  mistake  of  this  whole  treatise,  as  must 
already  have  begun  to  appear,  is  its  indifferentism.  Our  author  evi- 
dently agrees  with  Dryden’s  couplet, 

“For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  bigots  fight. 

He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.” 

Hence,  he  regards  the  Reformation  as  primarily  a sociological  rather 
than  a theological  movement;  and  he  conceives  of  the  religions  of  the 
world,  not  as  being  false  in  comparison  with  Christianity,  but  only  as 
being  inferior  in  adaptation  to  human  needs.  In  a word,  truth  in  his 
view  is  not  so  much  the  condition  of  religious  life  as  it  is  its  product. 
Of  course,  the  church  that  teaches  this  is  the  church  that  modern  life 
wants.  It  is  at  least  an  open  question,  however,  whether  what  modern 
life  wants  in  this  respect  is  what  it  needs.  To  subordinate  the  intellect 
to  the  feelings,  which  is  just  what  Dr.  Gladden  and  his  school  are 
doing,  is,  to  go  no  further,  a fundamental  psychological  error.  There 
are  some  of  us  also  who  think  that  it  is  a flat  denial  of  the  explicit 
statements  of  Romans  x.  13-15,  and,  indeed,  of  the  clear  implications  of 
the  whole  Word  of  God.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  while  our 
author  has  put  h's  finger  on  the  sores  of  modern  life  and  has  pointed 
us  to  the  remedy,  he  has  taught  us  mainly  error  as  to  the  application 
of  that  remedy.  It  is  not  the  gospel  of  theological  indifferentism  that 
is  going  to  commend  Christ  to  a lost  world.  It  will  be  orthodoxy  no 
less  positive  and  uncompromising  than  that  of  Peter  when  he  declared : 
“Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other:  for  there  is  none  other 

named  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved” 
(Acts  iv.  12). 

Princeton.  Willi.'vm  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Sermons  (Gaelic  and  English),  by  the  late  Rev.  Archibald  Cook, 
Daviot.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  John  R.  Mackay, 
M.A.,  Inverness.  Glasgow:  John  M’Neilage.  1907-  8vo. ; pp. 
xxxii,  315. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Cook  was  one  of  a coterie  of  fervent  preachers, 
whose  voice  filled  all  the  north  of  Scotland  with  the  sweet  savor  of  the 
Divine  love,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a beau- 
tiful biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  this  volume  of  his  sermons,  Mr. 
Mackay  helps  us  to  understand  the  man  and  the  power  of  his  ministry. 
Born  in  the  Island  of  Arran  at  a time  when  it  was  good  to  be  born  in 
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the  Island  of  Arran,  and  trained  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he 
began  his  laborious  and  strenuous  ministry  in  Caithness  in  1822.  His 
preaching  was  of  that  pungent  order  best  represented  in  our  American 
pulpit,  perhaps,  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  in  which  the  appeal  is 
characteristically  to  the  conscience,  and  the  prime  quality  of  which  is 
searching  analysis  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  sinner  lacking  and  the 
sinner  under  the  power  of  Grace.  While  not  a theologian  in  the  tech- 
nical sense,  he  was  yet  well  learned  in  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  and 
all  his  preaching  was  sustained  and  given  body  by  the  underlying 
evangelical  system  which  informed  it.  He  felt  keenly  what  sin  is  and 
made  his  hearers  feel  its  dreadful  evil  and  power:  and  he  pointed 
them  with  the  most  winning  appeal  to  the  love  of  the  sin-forgiving 
God  as  the  source  of  all  their  hope.  So  little  was  he  prone  to  gloze  the 
danger  of  sin,  that  fault  has  been  found  with  him  for  dwelling  too 
much  on  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishment : but  the  tendency  of  his 
preaching  of  the  terrors  of  the  lost  estate  was  not  to  drive  men  to 
despair,  but  to  God.  The  thing  which  made  all  his  preaching  accept- 
able and  effective  was  the  intense  reality  of  the  man.  He  preached  no 
intellectual  abstractions,  but  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  vital  truths. 
“It  has  been  remarked,”  writes  Mr.  Mackay,  “that  Mr.  Cook’s  preach- 
ing was  of  the  experimental  rather  than  of  the  doctrinal  order.  If  by 
that  is  meant  that  in  his  preaching  he  described  the  process  of  the 
individual’s  salvation  with  minuteness  and  insight,  the  observation 
holds  good.  A purely  objective  presentation  of  doctrine  found  no 
favor  with  him.  But  it  is  not  the  case  that  he  dwelt  more  upon 
Christ’s  work,  by  His  Word  and  Spirit,  in  the  saved  sinner,  than  upon 
Christ’s  work,  in  his  estate  of  humiliation  and  exaltation,  for  the  sinner. 
One  may  say,  if  a slight  variation  of  Dr.  John  Duncan’s  remark  about 
Jonathan  Edwards  be  allowed,  that  ‘his  experience  was  all  doctrine, 
and  his  doctrine  was  all  experience’.” 

The  sermons  which  are  here  printed  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  representation  of  Mr.  Cook’s  preaching.  They  all  come  from  a 
short  period  of  a couple  of  years  in  his  old  age,  when  he  was  well  past 
the  allotted  three-score  years  and  ten.  And  they  are  all  the  reports  of 
the  spoken  discourses  of  their  author,  taken  down  by  one  of  his 
auditors.  The  Gaelic  sermons,  which  are  evidently  more  fully  wrought 
out  than  the  English,  we  unfortunately  cannot  read.  The  thirteen 
English  sermons  are  quite  fragmentary,  and  suggest  rather  than  manifest 
the'^power  of  the  preacher.  It  is  well  that  they  have  been  printed : for 
such  a preacher’s  memory  should  be  kept  green,  and  these  discourses, 
slight  as  they  are,  are  yet  sufficiently  touched  with  the  fire  of  his  fervid 
appeals  to  serve  that  purpose.  But  we  .should  beware  of  estimating 
his  power  by  these  coals  from  the  altar.  The  story  of  the  preservation 
of  these  sermons,  moreover,  is  affecting  enough  to  justify  their  publi- 
cation if  for  nothing  but  a memorial  of  it.  A poor  conscience-stricken 
sinner  fearing  that  the  Father’s  face  was  averted  from  him  forever, 
came  under  the  power  of  this  ministry.  He  tells  us  in  thrilling  words, 
how  cowering  in  his  sense  of  reprobation,  he  first  heard  Mr.  Cook. 
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Mr.  Cook  stood  at  the  head  of  the  communion  table,  and  after  a long 
and  searching  pause  suddenly  began  by  crying:  “Lost,  lost,  lost!  O 
poor  creature  here  to-day  with  that  scream  in  your  soul.  I’ll  tell  this 
to  thee,  they  are  now  in  glory  that  had  had  that  scream  before.  . . . 
That  was  it  for  which  Christ  came  out  of  glory — ‘to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost’,  and  your  having  that  scream  in  your  soul,  you 
have  there  an  evidence  that  there  is  love  in  God.”  Of  course,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  message  was  just  for  him,  and  finding  peace  under  such 
preaching,  he  naturally  sought  Mr.  Cook’s  ministration,  and  after  a 
while  fell  to  taking  down  his  discourses  in  short-hand.  Four  of  the 
Gaelic  sermons  he  wrote  out  from  his  notes  and  published;  and  after 
his  death  the  Uventy-one  remaining  Gaelic  sermons  and  the  thirteen 
English  sermons  of  this  volume  were  found  among  his  effects  similarly 
written  out.  The  volume  may  be  accounted  thus  a tribute  of  gratitude 
from  a soul  which  had  derived  its  comfort  in  life  and  in  death  from 
this  preaching. 

The  relatively  greater  number  and  the  relatively  greater  length  of 
the  Gaelic  sermons,  as  compared  with  the  English,  fairly  corresponds 
with  the  place  each  took  in  ilr.  Cook’s  work.  The  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Mackay  tells  us  of  his  ordinary  Lord’s-day  method  of  preaching 
is  so  interesting  as  an  account  of  a Highland  minister’s  work  a half- 
century  ago  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  it: 
“In  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  most  of  the  English  discourses 
appear”,  he  says,  “it  may  be  added  that  at  Daviot,  where,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  all  these  sermons  were  preached,  the  Gaelic  services 
were  the  principal  services  of  the  day.  . . . The  order  of  the 
Sabbath  Day’s  sersdces  . . . was:  (i)  Gaelic  from  Uvelve  to  two 
or  half-past  two.  (2)  English  for  about  one  hour.  (3)  A short  con- 
cluding Gaelic  sendee.  The  same  text  was  almost  invariably  the 
subject  of  consideration  in  both  languages.  The  English  part  was, 
however,  by  no  means  a repetition  of  what  had  already  been  said  in 
Gaelic;  as  a rule  a division  of  the  subject  not  treated  in  the  Gaelic 
discourse  was  then  taken  up.” 

Princeton.  B.  Warfield. 

Light  at  E\tening  Time.  A Story  of  Conversion.  By  the  late  Henry 
Moule,  M.A.,  formerly  Vicar  of  Fordington,  Dorchester.  Edited, 
with  a Preface,  by  his  son,  Handley  C.  G.  ^Molt-e,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. London:  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  [1908.]  i6mo., 
pp.  62. 

This  instructive  narrative  of  the  conversion  and  happy  life  in  Christ 
of  an  aged  woman,  already  notable  for  virtuous  living,  was  written 
nearly  sixtj'  years  ago  and  published  in  1863  in  a volume  called 
Pardon  and  Peace,  along  with  some  other  (“more  briefly  told”)  inci- 
dents of  the  author’s  pastoral  work.  It  is  now  republished,  partly,  no 
doubt,  for  its  own  sake,  as  a striking  picture  of  Christian  experience, 
but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose,  as  an  object-lesson  to  an  age  in  which 
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the  contrast  between  natural  and  supernatural  religion  seems  to  be  less 
regarded  than  formerly.  Here  is  an  old  woman  of  eighty-three  living 
in  quietness  and  apparent  peace,  fulfiling  her  duties,  including  her 
religious  duties,  with  care  and  punctuality,  suddenly  overtaken  by  a 
genuine  conviction  of  sin,  which  ultimately  gives  place  to  the  joy  of 
salvation  and  a life  of  conscious  and  constant  communion  with  her 
Saviour.  Not  others,  but  she  herself,  draws  the  contrast  between  her 
former  life  of  “quietness”  and  her  new  life  of  peace, — a peace  no  longer 
passive,  but  active,  a “peace  that  passes  all  understanding”.  Others 
could  only  look  on  and  wonder  at  the  new  life  which  manifested  itself 
through  four  years  of  outward  trial  and  inward  joy,  ending  with  the 
words  ‘Glory,  glory,  glory’  on  the  lips.  Instances  like  this  are  pecu 
liarly  fitted  to  illuminate  the  distinction  (say  the  gulf,  rather)  between 
the  religious  functioning  of  the  natural  heart  even  at  its  best  (and  at 
its  best,  it  can  function  very  sweetly  and  attractively ; witness  the  good 
young  man  whom  Jesus  loved)  and  the  recreative  working  in  the  soul 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Dr.  Moule,  commenting  on  this  difference,  re- 
marks: “Somehow  (I  scarcely  know  how  fully  to  analyze  the  reasons) 
the  quest  for  conversions,  for  sober,  deep  conversions,  seems  to  be — 
shall  I venture  the  phrase? — out  of  fashion  now  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  taking  the  Church  in  its  widest  sense.”  That  is  to  say,— along 
with  a waning  sense  of  sin,  that  is,  of  the  terrible  need  of  salvation — 
there  is  traceable  in  present-day  religious  life  a w'aning  sense  also  of 
the  supernaturalness  of  salvation.  We  seem  inclined  to  satisfy  our- 
selves with  the  fv-tcticning  of  the  natural  religious  sentiment;  or,  at 
least,  we  seem  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  functioning  of  the  native 
religious  sentiment  for  a sufficient  response  to  that  fundamental  com- 
mand of  God,  “My  child,  give  me  thy  heart”.  This  aged  w'oman 
learned  the  difference  between  a natural  religiousness  and  a saving 
experience  only  in  the  twilight  of  life.  But  she  learned  it  w-ell,  and 
her  case  is  well  calculated  to  teach  it  to  all  w’ho  will  attend  to  her 
experience. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  By  William  M.  Imbrie,  D.D. 

Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  8vo.,  pp.  122.  $1.75  net. 

These  four  lectures  have  been  prepared  by  one  whose  long  and 
successful  missionary  labors  in  Japan  have  enabled  him  to  speak  with 
marked  insight  and  special  authority  in  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  independent  native,  Japanese,  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Imbrie 
treats  first  of  the  environment  of  this  Church,  then  of  its  growth,  next 
of  its  methods  of  work,  and  finally  of  certain  notable  events  in  its 
history.  Because  of  the  difficult  problems  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  relation  of  this  native  church  to  the  work  of  foreign 
missionary  societies  these  lectures  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  at 
this  present  time. 

Pv'-nrrfnn  CHARLES  R.  ErDMAN. 
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The  Call  of  the  Home  Land.  By  A.  L.  Phillips.  D.D.,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  8vo.,  pp.  173. 
Cloth,  50  cents.  Paper,  35  cents. 

This  “Study  in  Home  Missions”  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of 
mission  study  classes  in  colleges,  seminaries,  or  Sabbath  schools,  and 
contains  instructive  material,  which  will  prove  of  interest  and  value  to 
all  readers.  After  a brief  historical  survey  of  the  religious  history  of 
America,  the  author  discusses  the  problems  of  the  frontier,  the  immi- 
grant, the  negro,  the  city,  the  mountaineer,  and  the  country  church, 
closing  with  suggestions  as  to  Christian  work  among  boys.  The  volume 
sounds  a definite  appeal  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  America  who 
would  yield  up  their  lives  to  God  at  the  call  of  the  home  land. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Pastor.al  and  Personal  Evangelism.  By  Charles  L.  Goodell,  D.D., 
pastor  of  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Xew  York  City, 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  i2mo.,  pp.  221.  Cloth. 
$1.00  net. 

Every  chapter  of  this  book  throbs  with  life.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
wide  and  successful  personal  experience  as  a preacher  and  pastor. 
While  in  no  wise  failing  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  professional  evange- 
lists, the  writer  seeks  to  lay  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  evangelistic 
work  upon  the  settled  pastor,  and  to  teach  him  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  Christian  laymen  in  definite  personal  work  for  souls.  The 
discussion  is  full  of  encouragement  and  awakens  enthusiasm  in  the 
reader.  The  author  treats  of  the  needed  preparation  for  special 
evangelistic  services,  of  wise  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  Church  and 
Sabbath  school,  of  Summer  services,  of  the  development  of  Christian 
experience  and  of  kindred  topics  which  are  of  practical  interest  to  all 
Christian  workers. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Odds  and  Ends  from  Pagoda  Land.  By  William  G.  Griggs,  M.D. 
Philadelphia : American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Cloth  8vo. 
Pp.  277.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

The  modest  title  of  this  volume  may  not  suggest  the  vivid  picture 
drawn  for  us  by  Doctor  Griggs  of  the  Burman  and  Shan  peoples,  among 
whom  he  has  labored  for  twelve  years.  We  are  afforded  by  the  author 
an  interesting  glimpse  at  the  daily  life,  the  methods  of  travel,  the 
superstitions  and  beliefs,  of  the  native  races  of  Burmah ; and  we  are  re- 
minded anew  of  the  necessity  and  success  of  medical  missionary  work 
in  these  distant  fields. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

"^HE  Empire  of  Lo\t.  By  W.  J.  Dawson,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  i2mo.,  cloth.  $1.00  net. 

.■\s  a tribute  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  love,  this  little  volume  may 
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be  of  interest ; but  it  evidently  essays  to  be  more ; nothing  less,  in  fact, 
than  a restatement  of  Christianity.  As  such  it  is  hardly  to  be  taken 
seriously.  There  is  scarcely  a line  in  the  volume  inspired  by  a concep- 
tion of  the  supreme  majesty  and  importance  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.  Little  emerges  save  a suggested  imitation  of  the  human 
Jesus.  VVe  can  agree  with  the  author  that  love  should  be  the  law  of 
life , yet  we  know  not  how  it  can  be  inspired,  save  by  the  process 
described  by  Paul,  who  lived  by  faith  in  a divine,  crucified,  living 
Christ,  “Who  loved  him  and  gave  himself  for  him.”  “The  Empire  of 
Love”  will  be  hastened  as  men  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words ; “the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge  that  one  died 
for  all,”  and  as  they  manifest  a consequent  devotion  to  Christ,  and  are 
enabled  by  Him  to  live  in  such  charity  and  kindliness  as  the  author 
advocates,  and  himself  practises. 

Princeton.  Ch.^kles  R.  Eedm.\n. 


The  Full  Blessing  of  Pentecost.  By  the  Reverend  Andrew  Murray, 
D.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1908.  Cloth. 
i6mo.,  pp.  158.  Price,  75  cents  net. 

The  writings  of  Andrew  Murray  are  so  characterized  by  depth  of 
spiritual  insight  and  experience,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  of  such 
guidance  and  inspiration  to  his  fellow  Christians,  that  one  feels  a 
decided  diffidence  in  expressing  even  a slight  divergence  from  the 
positions  assumed  in  this  work  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  are 
many  readers,  however,  who  will  fail  to  agree  that  “the  abiding  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  indwelling  Person”,  is  a definite,  conscious  expe- 
rience, separable  from  and  subsequent  to  conversion  ; or  that  the  recep- 
tion of  this  “second  blessing”  is  to  be  sought  after  one  has  definitely 
accepted  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord;  or  that  “it  is  the  great  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  to  lead  believers  to  the  Holy  Spirit”.  In  this 
present  volume  the  theory  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Samar- 
itan converts ; and  from  this  passage  seems  to  be  given  some  support. 
Most  expositors,  however,  regard  this  instance  as  exceptional,  and  not 
typical ; and  understand  that  what  the  Samaritans  received,  through  the 
Apostles,  was  not  a higher  spiritual  experience  analogous  to  the  so- 
called  “second  blessing”  of  modern  days;  but  supernatural,  miraculous, 
spiritual  gifts,  the  imparting  of  which  might  be  delayed  until  long  after 
conversion,  or,  as  subsequently,  altogether  withheld.  The  reason  for 
the  delay  was  to  show  the  unity  of  these  converts  with  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  and  to  suggest  that  supernatural  gifts  were  not  essential  to 
Christian  service,  and  might  in  time  disappear.  If  this  passage  is  to  be 
pressed  to  support  the  theory  founded  upon  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  can  deny  a further  false  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  “gift  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit”  can  be  received  only  at  the  hands  of  Apostles 
or  other  ordained  men.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
belief  of  the  church  to  conclude  that  the  typical  case  is  that  of  Cornelius 
and  his  friends,  who,  immediately  upon  their  acceptance  of  Christ, 
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were  “filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit”.  This  is  the  normal  experience  for 
every  Christian.  That  it  is  an  ideal  not  usually  attained,  is  made  quite 
evident  by  the  statements  of  Dr.  Murray.  There  is  a need  on  the  part 
of  Christ’s  followers  to  be  more  truly  “filled  with  the  Spirit”.  It  is 
possibly  what  the  author  describes  as  “the  one  thing  needful”.  Yet  the 
explanation  of  this  need  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  theory  of  this  “Pente- 
costal Blessing”,  but  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yielding  ourselves  to 
the  guidance  and  control  of  this  divine  Comforter,  who  has  His  abiding 
dwelling-place  in  every  believer.  It  is  for  us,  not  to  be  seeking  any 
mysterious,  mystical,  personal  experience,  but  to  seek  daily  more  and 
more  perfectly  to  do  the  will  of  our  Lord  and  to  live  in  dependance 
upon  Him.  He  will  then  “fill  us”  with  His  Spirit,  and  enable  us  to 
live  “Spirit-Filled-Lives”.  To  realizing  such  lives  Dr.  Alurray  is  giving 
true  help ; and  the  difference  of  statement  refers  rather  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  experience,  than  to  its  necessity  or  to  the  method  of  its 
attainment.  As  to  the  latter,  his  book  is  full  of  practical  suggestions; 
and  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  add  this  typical  and  pregnant 
sentence  from  his  own  pen : “It  is  as  we  are  convicted  of  the  defective- 
ness of  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  what  he  has  promised  to  do  in  saving 
and  helping  us  from  sin,  and  as  we  understand  that  believing  in  him 
means  a yielding  up  of  the  whole  heart  and  life  and  will,  to  let  him  rule 
and  live  within  us,  that  we  can  confidently  count  upon  receiving  all  that 
we  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  power.”  It  must  be  the  prayer  of  every 
o thoughtful  Christian,  that  there  m.ay  be  more  of  the  surrender,  the  faith, 
the  devotion  to  Christ,  to  which  Dr.  Murray  leads  us,  that  there  may 
be  a consequent  enjoyment  of  “the  full  blessing  of  Pentecost”. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Ideal  Ministry.  By  the  Reverend  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Cloth.  Pp.  488.  Price,  $1.75 
net. 

It  may  be  enough  of  praise  to  suggest  that  this  volume  is  worthy  of 
being  considered  the  embodiment  of  the  life-work  of  its  distinguished 
author.  As  is  well  known.  Doctor  Johnson  attained  a national  reputation 
as  a preacher  during  his  pastorates  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Troy;  while  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  the  inspiring 
teacher  of  the  art  of  preaching  as  a professor  of  homiletics,  first  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  then  in  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary.  Such  a successful  career  has  fitted  the  writer  to  prepare 
what  will  be  conceded,  by  most  competent  judges,  the  best  existing 
handbook  on  homiletics.  It  is  characterized  by  clearness  of  style,  unity 
of  structure,  wisdom  and  practicalness  of  suggestion. 

The  first  part  sets  forth  the  true  dignity  of  preaching,  and  declares 
its  supreme  aim  to  be  “Perfect  Manhood  in  Christ”;  its  ruling  spirit, 
“Love”;  its  subject  matter,  “The  Word  of  God”;  its  preeminent  busi- 
ness, “Preaching  Christ”;  its  central  theme,  “Christ  Crucified’;  its 
eternal  sanctions,  “Everlasting  Life  and  Death” ; its  cooperating  Agent, 
“The  Holy  Spirit”. 
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The  second  part  treats  of  “The  Call  to  the  Ministry”,  “The  Student 
in  the  Ministry”,  “The  Minister’s  Study”,  “The  Law  of  Adaptation”, 
“Preaching  Old  Doctrines  in  New  Times”,  “The  Method  of  Answering 
Questions”,  “Methods  of  Preaching”,  “Kinds  of  Discussion”,  and  “Ser- 
mon Plans”. 

The  third  part  deals  exclusively  with  the  Sermon,  its  definition,  prep- 
aration, topics,  qualities  of  style  and  delivery.  The  discussion  is  con- 
cluded by  a chapter  on  the  pertinent  question  “Why  are  not  more  souls 
brought  to  Christ  by  the  sermon?”  The  “partial  answer”  is  found  in 
“the  kind  of  sermons”  which  are  being  preached.  A more  effective 
kind  would  be  in  vogue,  if  modern  preachers  would  heed  the  wise  sug- 
gestions, as  to  the  preparation  and  effective  delivery  of  expository, 
extempore,  evangelistic  sermons,  set  forth  in  this  admirable  discussion 
of  “The  Ideal  Ministry”. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

An  Efficient  Church.  By  Carl  Gregg  Doney.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  i2mo.,  pp.  288.  Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  book  has  been  designated  “The  Psychology  of  a Modern  Pas- 
torate”, a characterization  which  might  suggest  to  some  a purely  specu- 
lative or  theoretical  discussion ; quite  on  the  contrary,  the  author  has 
given  us  a concrete  and  practical  discussion  of  the  pressing  problems 
of  the  modern  church.  Book  One  treats  of  “Religion  and  Life” ; Book 
Two,  of  “The  Congregation” ; Book  Three,  of  “The  Minister”,  particu- 
larly his  call  and  equipment;  Book  Four,  of  “The  Message”;  Book  Five, 
of  “The  Method”,  including  the  problems  of  church  attendance,  the 
delivery  of  sermons,  the  minor  parts  of  Public  Worship,  and  other 
church  services.  The  writer  fully  establishes  his  contention  that  “the 
minister  must,  consciously  or  otherwise,  employ  the  principles  of 
psychology”,  and  by  his  sensible  and  helpful  suggestions  evinces  his 
“one  purpose  to  increase  the  every-day  efficiency  of  the  minister”. 

Princeton  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Infinite  Affection.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland. 
Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  Cloth.  i6mo.,  pp.  I74-  Price,  75  cents. 

This  volume  sets  forth,  as  the  writer  declares,  the  theology  of  a 
young  man  who  has  hospitably  submitted  himself  to  what  is  termed 
‘modern  thought’”.  To  speak  in  still  plainer  terms,  it  is  a cautious, 
concise  statement  of  what  is  everywhere  known  as  the  new  theology  . 
By  accepting  terms  which  have  been  familiar  designations  of  the  his- 
toric faith  of  the  church,  but  which  have  been  emptied  of  their  meaning 
by  the  disciples  of  the  “new  thought”,  the  writer  seems  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  wide  departure  from  Scriptural  truth.  “Incarnation^  is 
for  him  a “constantly  repeated  historic  process”;  the  Holy  Spirit  “but 
the  pantheism  of  the  divine  immanence  in  humanity” ; the  “divinity  of 
Christ”  merely  a moral  “divineness”.  The  book  suggests  moral  earn- 
estness, and  serious  thoughtfulness,  but  a failure  to  appreciate  the 
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essence  of  Christianity,  or  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  a risen,  living, 
divine  Lord. 

Princeton.  Ch.\rles  R.  Erdm.\x. 

The  Presbyteri.\n  Digest.  Supplement.  1898-1906.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Gen- 
eral -Assembly.  Philadelphia : Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work.  Cloth.  8vo.,  pp.  1127.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  Supplement  includes  the  Acts,  Decisions,  and  Deliverances  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  of  a 
general  nature,  from  1898  and  up  to  and  including  the  Reunion  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  May  1906.  It  also  contains  the  Acts 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  vital 
to  the  Reunion.  This  supplement  is  prefaced  by  a carefully  prepared 
syllabus  of  its  contents,  and  concludes  with  a comprehensive  index. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Practical  Ideals  in  Evangelism.  By  Charles  Herbert  Rust.  Phila- 
delphia : American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Cloth.  i2mo.,  pp. 
348.  Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a valuable  discussion  of  an  important  theme.  One  who  speaks 
from  a wide  and  successful  personal  experience,  and  after  thoughtful 
observation,  presents  to  us  rational  and  effectual  ideals  for  evangelistic 
work.  The  various  topics  treated  include  “The  Ideal  Evangelist”,  “The 
Ideal  Message”,  “The  Ideal  Method”,  “The  Ideal  After-meeting”, 
“Evangelism  with  the  Young”,  and  “Evangelism  wuth  the  Individual”. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Parables  of  The  Kingdom.  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1907.  Pp.  221. 

He  is  a bold  man  indeed  who  ventures  to  increase  the  already  ex- 
tensive literature  upon  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew.  This  exposition  of  the  “Parables  of  the  Kingdom”  is, 
however,  a real  addition  to  the  popular  literature  on  the  subject  and, 
hence,  is  to  be  cordially  welcomed.  The  introductory  chapter  on  “The 
Parabolic  ilethod”  is  devoted  to  a forceful  argument  against  “the 
view  that  our  Lord  adopted  the  parabolic  method  with  His  hearers 
because  He  had  abandoned  them  in  anger,  and  that  His  purpose  was  to 
hide  His  truth  so  that  they  should  not  see  it,”  a view  which  is  held  to- 
day with  greater  or  less  variation  by  many  teachers  and  preachers.  To 
all  such  as  are  more  or  less  of  this  mind  Dr.  Morgan’s  discussion  will 
be  instructive.  In  the  second  chapter,  on  “The  Scheme  of  The  Dis- 
course,” certain  general  canons  of  interpretation  are  suggested.  These 
canons  control  the  discussion  of  the  eight  parables  of  the  chapter,  to 
each  of  which  in  turn  careful  consideration  is  given.  And  the  canons 
are  so  simple,  so  sane,  that  the  expositions  are  always  most  suggestive 
and  usually  very  satisfactory.  We  say  “usually  very  satisfactory”  because 
it  is  impossible  with  the  space  at  our  command  to  specify  points  of 
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agreement  arid  disagreement  and  because  the  details  of  these  interpre- 
tations are  of  necessity  colored  by  the  special  views  of  the  author  on 
a multitude  of  other  Scripture  passages.  This  book  is  well  worth  care- 
ful study  and  deserves  a more  thorough  preparation  for  the  press  than 
the  publishers  have  taken  time  to  give  it. 

Princeton.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge. 

Sermons  Preached  in  England.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Lewis,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1906.  12  mo.  Pp.  233. 

$1.25  net. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates,  this  is  a collection  of  sermons 
preached  in  various  English  Churches  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  now 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Kansas  City,  during  a 
year  spent  abroad  in  study  and  travel.  It  is  not  clear  to  the  reviewer 
just  what  it  was  that  caused  their  publication.  The  author  in  his 
introduction  says  that  “many  words  were  spoken,  and  letters  received 
expressive  of  their  helpfulness  when  the  sermons  were  preached”. 
Possibly  this  was  the  reason  for  their  being  put  into  more  permanent 
form.  Certainly  them  publication  was  not  demanded  by  their  intrinsic 
merit;  for  their  thought  is  superficial  and  their  theology  confused. 
Excellent  photographs  of  some  of  the  churches  in  which  these  sermons 
were  delivered  adorn  the  book,  while  the  frontispiece  introduces  us  to 
the  attractive  personality  of  the  author. 

Princeton.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge. 

The  Representative  Women  of  the  Bible.  By  George  Matheson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  169.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

There  is  a pathetic  interest  attaching  to  the  production  of  this  volume, 
in  that  the  author  was  engaged  upon  it  the  day  before  his  death.  The 
book,  which  was  not  quite  complete,  was  designed  to  conclude  the  series 
on  Bible  Characters,  of  which  the  three  preceding  volumes  treated  of 
the  Representative  Men  of  the  Bible.  The  work  is  not  the  best  which 
the  author  produced,  and,  suggests,  as  did  some  of  the  other  biographi- 
cal studies,  not  the  accurate  interpreter  of  biblical  narratives,  but  the 
dreamer,  the  poet,  the  literary  artist.  For  example,  as  to  Eve,  we  are 
told  that  she  existed  as  long  as  Adam,  and  the  story  of  her  alleged 
creation  is  merely  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  Adam  at  last  came 
to  appreciate  the  worth  of  one  with  whom  he  had  long  been  acquainted, 
but  whom  he  had  before  underrated  and  despised.  The  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  was  an  act  of  “extravagance;”  and  its  result  was  a 
“nobler  stage”  of  experience.  Miriam’s  rebellion  is  interpreted  as 
being  in  no  sense  an  act  of  ambition,  but  of  loving  solicitude  for  Moses, 
who  was  in  danger  of  becoming  untrue  to  his  mission  because  of  the 
influence  of  his  Ethopian  wife;  and  her  deed  of  “humility”  probably 
“did  shake  the  power”  of  that  wife,  and  warned  Moses  of  his  peril. 
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Then,  in  the  case  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  mission  as  “the 
guiding”  influence  in  his  career,  was  not  “to  stimulate  the  higher 
life,  but  to  prevent  the  higher  life  from  making  him  forget  his  lower 
needs.”  When  she  found  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  temple  “Mary’s  annoy- 
ance was  not  the  missing  of  Jesus  but  the  place  where  she  found  him.” 
“At  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana”  Mary  is  not  striving  “to  push  Jesus 
prematurely  into  his  mission,”  her  act  was  really  a diversion  from  his 
mission,  designed  to  confine  Jesus  to  the  physical  and  domestic;  even 
her  attempted  interruption  of  his  work  at  Capernaum  “met  with  the 
approval  of  our  Lord.”  These  interpretations  are  interesting  because 
of  their  novelty,  but  seem  to  be  lacking  in  conformity  to  the  statements 
of  the  inspired  record.  However,  the  treatment  of  these  various 
characters,  is  marked  by  many  illuminating  touches;  and  portraits  are 
drawn  of  women  who  are  “representative”,  not  merely  of  the  heroines 
of  Scripture,  but  representative  of  the  purest  womanhood  of  all  ages. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Quiet  Talks  on  Service.  By  S.  D.  Gordon.  Xew  York;  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  12  mo.,  pp.  21 1.  Cloth.  75  cents. 

Like  the  preceding  “Quiet  Talks”  on  Prayer,  and  on  Power,  this 
third  volume  in  the  series  met  with  a ready  acceptance  and  a wide  sale. 
The  simple  statement  of  familiar  truths,  enlivened  by  homely  illustra- 
tions, proved  so  helpful  as  to  make  one  forgive  the  sometimes  distres- 
sing infelicities  of  language.  The  reader  was  made  to  see  anew  the 
possibilities  and  the  joys  of  true  Christian  service  in  fellowship  with  the 
Master. 

Princeton.  Ch.arles  R.  Erdmaii. 

Quiet  Talks  About  Jesus.  Quiet  Talks  on  Personal  Problems. 
By  S.  D.  Gordon.  New  York  City:  A C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 
Cloth,  12  mo.,  pp.  288,  pp.  224.  Price  75  cents  net. 

The  first  of  these  books  was  disappointing  to  many  who  had  found 
help  in  the  preceding  volumes.  The  writer  sweeps  the  whole  horizon 
of  revealed  truth ; and  in  treating  themes  so  serious,  certain  immature 
conclusions,  and  frequent  provincialisms,  tend  to  make  the  reader  forget 
the  serious  intent  and  many  helpful  suggestions  of  the  author. 

The  second  volume  is  more  free  from  colloquial  expressions,  and  treats 
simple  subjects  in  a plain,  practical  and  interesting  discussion.  These 
“Quiet  Talks”  have  brought  profit  and  inspiration  to  thousands  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry.  By  Revere  Franklin  Weidner, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at 
Chicago.  Xew  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  147. 
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Whatever  conies  to  us  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Weidner  is  certain 
to  reveal  wide  research,  accurate  scholarship  and  conservative  views. 
We  might,  however,  wish  that  the  treatment  of  so  important  a subject 
had  been  presented  to  us  in  a different  literary  form  and  had  been 
pursued  according  to  a different  method.  The  volume  consists  of  mere 
“Outline  Notes,  based  on  Luthardt  and  Krauth”.  The  exhaustive  analy- 
ses, with  minute  subdivisions,  are  somewhat  bewildering  to  the  average 
reader ; and  the  continual  reference  to  the  writers  named  makes  us 
desire  a fuller  statement  of  independent  views  by  the  author.  How- 
ever, we  should  hasten  to  add,  that  the  employment  of  such  brief  notes 
makes  it  possible  to  present  in  condensed  form  much  valuable  material 
which  must  have  been  omitted  had  a more  usual  and  exhaustive  method 
been  adopted;  and  as  to  Luthardt  and  Krauth,  the  statement  of  the 
author  is  too  modest,  for  the  discussion  includes  references  to  a very 
large  range  of  writers  and  embodies  the  results  of  scholarly  research 
and  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  author.  We  find  set 
forth ; I.  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry,  and  2.  The 
Church  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry.  Under  the  latter  head  are  considered 
(a)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Period;  (b)  The  Doctrine  of  Lutheran  Protestantism;  and 
(c)  The  Teaching  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Modern  Times. 

While,  of  course,  these  notes  are  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
Lutheran  Theological  students,  they  form  a digest  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Ministry  which  will  be  helpful  to  members  of  all  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Story  of  the  Hymns  and  Tunes.  By  Theron  Brown  and 

Hezekiah  Butterworth.  New  York;  American  Tract  Society. 

8vo.  Pp.  564.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  author  has  not  merely  combined  in  one  volume  the  “Story  of 
the  Hymns”  and  the  “Story  of  the  Tunes”  as  told  by  Mr.  Butterworth, 
but  has  added  much  original  material,  in  addition  to  a careful  revision 
of  these  smaller  books  which  are  the  occasion  of  this  more  compre- 
hensive discussion.  The  work  is  along  the  line  of  that  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Duffield  in  his  “English  Hymns”,  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his 
“Annotations  upon  the  Hymns  of  Laudes  Domini”,  by  Mr.  Sunderland 
in  his  “Famous  Hymns  of  the  World”  and  by  Dr.  Benson  in  his 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  “Studies  of  Familiar  Hymns.”  The  volume 
undertakes  the  treatment  of  a wider  range  of  hymns  than  any  of  the 
books  just  named.  It  includes  “Christian  Ballads,  Old  Revival 
Hymns,”  “Patriotic  Hymns,”  “Sunday  School  Hymns,”  “Sailor’s 
Hymns”;  together  with  the  more  usual  “Hymns  of  Praise  and  Wor- 
ship,” “Missionary  Hymns,”  and  “Hymns  of  Devotion.”  An  original 
and  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  “Hymns  of  Wales.  Of 
course,  as  the  title  implies,  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  volume 
is  the  description  of  the  origin  and  composer  of  the  tune  which  is  most 
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commonly  associated  with  each  of  the  annotated  hymns.  The  author 
has  “not  pretended  to  select  all  the  best  and  most  used  hymns,”  and  the 
comments  are  necessarily  brief;  but  the  treatment  of  each  hymn  addt 
to  it  a new  touch  of  interest  and  meaning. 

Princeton.  Ch.\rles  R.  Erdman. 

Studies  ix  the  Book  of  Re\’elatiox.  By  William  G.  Moorehe.\d, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Xenia  Theological  Seminary.  Pitts- 
burgh : United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  i2mo.,  cloth, 
pp.  163.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  volume  is  the  last  which  has  been  issued  in  a series  of  studies 
covering  practically  the  whole  Bible,  and  containing  much  of  the 
valuable  material  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  during  the  long 
period  in  which  Doctor  Moorehead  has  served  as  Professor  in  the 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary.  The  wide  scholarship,  the  cautious 
exegesis,  the  simplicity  of  method,  and  clearness  of  style,  which  have 
characterized  the  preceding  studies,  specially  qualify  the  author  for  the 
difficult  task  of  making  a sane  and  cautious  investigation  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  of  presenting  his  conclusions  in  a brief  and  popular  form. 
The  author  does  not  essay  a commentary,  but  has  as  a chief  aim  an 
analysis  of  the  marvellous  literary  structure  of  the  Revelation.  He 
shows,  however,  in  how  large  a measure  such  an  apprehension  of  the 
plan  and  design  of  the  book  furnishes  a key  to  its  interpretation.  \\  hile 
the  studies  will  be  helpful  to  all  Bible  readers  and  Bible  students,  they 
are  in  a few  places  so  necessarily  condensed  in  their  argument  that 
they  v.ill  be  most  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  bestowed  pre- 
vious study  upon  the  more  difficult  problems  encountered.  Not  all  will 
agree  with  the  positions  or  conclusions  of  the  writer,  but  all  readers 
will  appreciate  the  spirit,  and  purpose,  and  helpfulness  of  his  work. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmax. 

A History  of  Americax  Reitvals.  By  Fraxk  Grenville  Be.\rdsley, 
S.T.D.  X’ew  York:  American  Tract  Society.  Cloth,  crown  8vo., 
PP-  324- 

The  author  does  not  aim  at  a technical  or  exhaustive  treatement, 
but  gives  in  a popular  and  brief  form  a review  of  the  great  revival 
movements  which  have  characterized  our  national  religious  history. 
The  book  was  published  some  time  ago,  and  merits  a much  wider 
circulation  than  it  has  received. 

Princeton. 


Ch.-veles  R.  Erdmax. 
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